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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The genesis of this book is simple enough. About two 
years ago I ventured to invite some of our leading 
devotional writers to co-operate in a series of popular 
chapters on the Life and Work of our Blessed Lord, 
giving to each, as far as possible, the selection of 
the subject most congenial to himself, and, of course, 
restricting the responsibility of each author to his 
own paper. 

A strictly chronological review of our Lord's life is 
not attempted in these studies. The object is rather 
to present, in the reflective light of twelve of the 
master-minds of our time, a spiritual portrait of the 
Great Teacher and Redeemer of the world. 

I cannot conclude this note without expressing my 
gratitude to these twelve writers for their generous 
response to my invitation. 

THE EDITOR OF ''THE QUIVER:' 



La Belle Sauvage^ 

London^ 1901. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THE REDEEMER. 

Sbe Kirtb an& 3nfanc9 of Scsus Cbriet 

BY THE VERT REV. H. DONALD H. SPEHCE, D.D,, 
DtoH if Clatmltr. 

r.— SOURCES OP THE HISTORY OF THE NATIVITY. 

The four Gospels, the divine source of all our dearest 
hopes, in the fonn we now possess them, were 
received and acknowledged without question, in all 
the Christian Churches in the East as in the West, 
in the last quarter of the second century — that is, 
about one hundred and forty years after the Cruci- 
fixion and Ascension of our Lord It will be worth 
our while very briefly to trace something of their 
history through these hunUred and forty years up to 
the period when the events which they relate 
happened. We have amassed, thanks to the scholarly 
researches of tl last half-century, considerable mate- 
rials for the task. These materials exist in contem- 
porary writings by Church Fathers, as well as in com- 
positioDs emanating from heretical schools of thought, 
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acknowledged as genuine contemporary writings, and 
in ancient translations from the original Greek Gospels 
put out before the close of the second century. 

The existence and widely extended use of the 
Gospels during these early years appears from quota- 
tions and references, more or less abundant, (i) in 
undisputed writings of Church teachers which have 
come down to us — that is, from Catholic teachers 
such as Irenaeus, who was bom about a.d. 130, and 
was afterwards the well-known and honoured Bishop 
of Lyons in Gaul. From Justin the Martyr, bom at 
the close of the first century. His works may be 
dated a.d. 130-160. Justin's quotations from the 
Gospels are very numerous, about one hundred and 
ten from St. Matthew, fourteen from St. Mark, fifty- 
seven from St. Luke, and twenty-nine from St. John, 
in all more than two hundred. The quotations, though 
for the most part unmistakable, are generally some- 
what verbally inexact, as though they were from 
memory. Justin also tells us that these "Memoirs 
of the Apostles," as he terms them, were used for 
pubUc reading in the churches. 

(2) Among famous heretical teachers, Marcion, 
about A.D. 140, claimed to reproduce in its original 
simplicity the Gospel of St. Paul. He took St. Luke's 
Gospel, and ten of St. Paul's Epistles, as the basis 
of his work. Of the same date we possess of Hera- 
cleon, the well-known Valentinian commentator — 
fragments of his Commentaries of St. Luke and St. 
John. In the few remains which we possess of 
Basilides, one of the earliest Gnostic teachers in the 
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first part of the second century, we find references 
to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke. 

These contemporary writers, belonging, some to 
the Catholic Church, some to heretical sects, bring us 
to the early years of the second century. 

(3) The existence of two distinct translations or 
versions of the original Greek, made in the second 
century, of the four Gospels afibrds us another and 
distinct piece of evidence for this wide and general 
reception of the Gospels among Christians at a very 
early date. The old Syriac version, of which the 
Peschitta is a revision, most competent scholars con- 
sider was made some time in the first half of the 
century (the second), and the old Latin translation 
was formed for the use of believers in the great and 
populous province of North Africa not much later. 
Some time before a.d. 170 is given as the probable 
date of the venerable Latin version. 

We have only touched upon the remains of the 
literature which has come down to us from the 
generation immediately succeeding St. John and the 
men who were contemporary with the Apostles and 
their pupils — but we have said enough to show that 
the Gospels from the first years of the second century 
were already well known and occupied a peculiar and 
special place in Christian teaching. We can even go 
yet nearer the source — for in the little collection of 
very early writings which we possess, some of them 
dating from the last years of the first, some from 
the very first years of tlie second, century, undoubtedly 
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the work of men who were the contemporaries of St. 
John, we find that these early teachers were certainly 
acquainted with the first three Gospels, and apparently 
with the other authoritative documents now contained 
in our New Testament canon bearing upon the Life of 
Lives. 

The position which the Gospels occupied in the 
first days has been well and accurately summarised as 
follows : " In the last quarter of the second century 
the four Gospels were established and recognised, and 
held a place that was refused to all other memoirs of 
the Lord. At the end of the second quarter they were 
quoted largely, but not very exactly ; the authors' 
names were not made prominent; they were 'memoirs,' 
they were the ' Gospel,' and the like. At the opening 
of the second and in the closing years of the first 
century the words of the Lord were quoted with un- 
mistakable resemblance to passages of our Gospels." 
The last of the Apostolic company, St. John, is believed 
to have survived until these closing years of the first 
centur}\ 

It was between the years 60 and 70 that the first 
three Gospels — St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke — 
probably assumed their present shape — ^the great mass 
of the narrative being written exactly as we now possess 
it in our Gospels, certainly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem (a.d. 70), r>., within less than forty years 
of the events. This we conclude from many notices 
of the Temple woven into the narratives. There are 
other peculiar features in the first three Gospels which 
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also point to this conclusion. The Temple was e\idently 
standing in all its glory and magnificence when most of 
the Gospel story was put out, and but little, compara- 
tively speaking, seems to have been added to the first 
three Gospels after the great catastrophe of a.d. 70. 
We forbear to speak here of the fourth Gospel (St. John), 
which was probably written a little later — perhaps 
between a.d. 80 and 90. The loved Apostle, evidently, 
when he wrote, had the first three Gospels before him. 
The Gospel of St. John, besides, bears but little upon 
the special subject to which this present little study is 
to be devoted. 

The three Gospels, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, although differing in detail, contain much common 
matter concerning the blessed Life. The three were 
based evidently upon primary documents, probably not 
very lengthy, but which contained the memories of 
Apostles and of a few other eye-witnesses of the events 
recorded, hearers of the blessed words quoted as having 
fallen firom the Ups of the Lord. The shorter Gospel, 
of St. Mark, a Gospel closely connected in the earliest 
traditions with St. Peter, apparently corresponds most 
nearly with the earliest type of Christian teaching — 
confined as it was generally to personal experiences 
of the Apostles, to acts witnessed by them, and to 
words actually heard by them. 

But as time went on, and the numbers of believers 
multiplied, pressing questionings would naturally 
pres^it themselves to the many thoughtful men in 
different lands who had heard, and after hearing had 
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been impressed with the strange beauty and the intense 
reahty of the story of Christ. There were to these 
hearers things apart from the simple narrative which 
formed the groundwork of the preaching of the first 
days, such as we find in St. Mark's Gospel, which 
called for an authoritative explanation. Who was 
this strange, marvellous Being Whose love for men — 
a love indeed passing understanding — had led Him to 
die for men, who only repaid His love with the 
bitterest hate ? 

•• Th very God ! think, Abib ; dost thou think ? 
So the All-great were the All-loving too ; 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, * O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face My hands fashioned, see it in Myself ! 
Thou hast no power, nor mayest conceive of Mine 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love ; 
And thou must love Me, Who have died for thee ! ' 
The madman saith, Ht said so ; it is strange ! " 

R, Browning: An Epistle o/Karshish, the Arab-Physician. 

Whence came He ? How and when, and in what 
guise, did He first appear among men ? Where did 
He spend the first thirty years of His life before His 
appearance as a pubUc teacher? What was His 
earthly home ? Who was that honoured and mighty 
forerunner, that John whom the people loved and 
listened to, whom Herod so foully murdered ? All 
these questionings would naturally occiu: to many a 
listener who longed to embrace the faith, about the 
years 60-70, when the Church was growing into a 
great and widespread company, and the "story" was 
being repeated at second and third hand in many a 
city far away from Jerusalem and the Holy Lsmd. 
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" No one could understand better than St. Paul the 
need of an exhaustive reply to such questionings/' 
wrote the commentator Godet, "the w^ant of an 
authoritative history where an account of the begin- 
nings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ was related with 
accurate and careful detail. And if Paul, among the 
helpers who surroimded him, had an evangelist 
distinguished for his gifts and culture — and we know 
from a passage in his second Corinthian letter (2 Cor. 
viii. 18, 19) that there was one of this description 
— ^how could he help casting his eyes upon him, and 
encouraging him to imdertake so excellent a work ? 
Such is the task which Luke has discharged." (The 
very close connection of St. Paul with the third 
Gospel has ever been a cherished and well-founded 
tradition of the Chiurch.) 

The Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke — 
composed and put out generally in the form we now 
possess them some time between the years 60 and 
70, St Matthew writing, perhaps, a little earlier (a 
little, but very little, being probably added after the 
awful catastrophe of 70) — supply an answer to those 
natural questionings as to what had taken place before 
the three years of the public ministry of Jesus — a.d. 

30-33. 

There was, of course, no apostolic testimony to 

an3rthing connected with the earthly life of Jesus ante- 
cedent to the events belonging to those two and a 
half or three years, when the Master came forth as 
a public teacher. The Apostles had been chosen and 
called by the great Teacher. They never left Him. 
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After the first summons, they remained with Him 
until the end. They saw Him dead ; they were still 
His witnesses on the joyous morning of His resurrection. 
They watched Him leaving earth on the Mount of 
Ascension, and then, in obedience to His solemn 
charge, went forth, and told the story of what they 
had witnessed with their eyes and heard with their 
ears. 

But to write the story of what had happened out- 
side the charmed period of the public ministry, Paul 
and Luke had to seek for other sources of information. 
In his brief but scholarly phrased introductory verses, 
the author of the third Gospel sketches the literary 
position of Christian records about the year 60, tells 
us in a few carefiiUy worded sentences — ^without, how- 
ever, giving details — ^that there were various sources of 
available information ; and then, without any further 
prelude, supplies the information, which no doubt 
many earnest inquirers were seeking, respecting the 
time which preceded the period of the public ministry. 
St. Luke's "Gospel of the Infiancy," as it has been 
termed, is a long and singularly interesting narrative. 
The little introduction, contained in four verses, 
we have already spoken of, is written in pure 
classical Greek, of which St. Luke was evidently 
a master; but the "Gospel of the Infancy," which 
immediately follows this short introduction, has quite 
another character to the four verses in question. It 
is evidently based upon an Aramaic* document, or 

* Aramaic was the Hebrew dialect in common use in Palestine at 
the period immediately preceding the fall of Jerusalem. 
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from information which fell from the lips of one speak- 
ing in Aramaic. In most part it is a translation, in 
which, however, most of the characteristic features, 
the words and phrases, belonging to St. Luke's Greek 
style are found; but the evangelist has been at pains 
to preserve the Hebrew colouring of the original 
document or the original notes of his conversation 
with his Aramaic informant, which he had before him, 
and thus the " Gospel of the Infancy," which St. Luke 
has exquisitely woven into the tapestry of his Gospel, 
is easily distinguishable from the remainder of his 
work. 

Now only one person in the world could have 
supplied the Aramaic memoir of the early days of the 
Redeemer of which St. Luke availed himself. That 
person was the Virgin Mother herself. 

We have, however, another and quite independent 
account of the birth of Jesus Christ, accompanied with 
some details of events, linnoticed by St. Luke, which 
followed shortly after. This memoir, brief in com- 
parison "with that written by St Luke, fills only 3 1 of 
the modem division of verses, whereas the memoir we 
have termed the " Gospel of the Infency," compiled 
by St. Luke, fills 128 verses, being, roughly speaking, 
four times the length of St. Matthew's account. 

Now St. Matthew's Gospel, which contains this 
other account of the " Infancy," in all times has been 
looked upon as especially intended for believing Jews. 
This very general conclusion has been arrived at after 
a careful consideration of its internal characteristics. 
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So general; indeed, has been this conclusion, that not 
a few scholars have considered that the original Gospel 
of St. Matthew was written for the Jews in the Hebrew 
tongue, and that the Gospel with which we are 
acquainted was a very early translation into Greek 
from a Hebrew original. On the whole, however, the 
judgment of the Catholic Church is against the theory 
of a Hebrew original, and is of opinion that St. Matthew 
wrote his memoirs of our Lord in Greek. But the 
theory that the Gospel was primarily intended for the 
use of Jewish converts, a theory which dates from very 
early times, has never been abandoned. 

It is probable that the date of the composition 
of St. Matthew's Gospel fell within a very few years of 
the date of the putting out of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
which we have placed between the years 60 and 70. 
In the companies of Jewish Christians, questionings as 
to what went before the public ministry of our Lord, 
similar to those we have alluded to in the case of 
Gentile believers, would naturally arise. To such 
questionings the introduction to St. Matthew, con- 
tained in his first two chapters, would be the reply. 

But while St Luke's longer and more general memoir 
contained information which would generally satisfy 
much of the natural craving for information on the 
subject of the birth and ,early days of the Divine Child, 
the accoimt given by St. Matthew especially dealt 
with those Messianic questions which were of so deep 
an interest to the earnest and pious Jew. The first 
point which would occur to a Jew who was convinced 
of the truth of the teaching of Jesus Christ would of 
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course be, How far did the circumstances of the birth 
correspond with the Messianic prophecies contained 
in their cherished volume of the Law and the 
Prophets ? St. Matthew's brief memoir in his first 
two chapters especially deals with, and is a reply to, 
such Jewish questionings. And while St. Luke's little 
memoir of the birth and childhood of Jesus is evi- 
dently derived firom the words of— or, at all events, 
firom memoranda supplied by — Mary^ so the yet 
briefer account which precedes St. Matthew's Gospel 
woidd seem unmistakably to come from Joseph, whose 
perplexities are simply but graphically related, together 
with the special angelic communications made to him. 
His own (Joseph's) acts were specially dwelt upon 
before the Child's birth, as well as those which followed 
the second visit of the angel to him, also in a dream, 
warning him of Herod's murderous purpose with regard 
to the yoimg Child. 

But the burden of this account of St. Matthew is 
the strange fulfilment of prophecy in the virgin birth 
and in the events connected with the Child which 
immediately followed. 

II.— THE ANGELS AND THE NATIVITY. 

''If ever there was a manifestation of the super- 
natural, it was in the condition of things out of which 
arose the New Testament. We have only to take up 
the . Epistles of St. Paul, and we find him surrounded, 
penetrated, permeated with the supernatural. It is, as 
it were, the very atmosphere which he breathes. He 
does not assert it. He has no need to assert it. ... A 
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large proportion of tlie references to supernatural in- 
fluence is indirect, thrown in by way of casual allusion." * 
So writes one of the most thoughtful and scholarly of 
modem theologians as he discusses the genesis of the 
Epistles of the New Testament ; and the state of things 
he is describing as existing in the middle of the first 
century was more conspicuously manifest in the earUest 
years. 

In the simple, touching narrative of the birth of 
Jesus Christ, and of the circimistances which imme- 
diately preceded it, which St. Luk^ weaves into his 
Gospel, we are confronted at once with the visit of 
one of those unearthly beings men call angels. 

Nor was the visit of the heavenly messenger 
confined to a solitary appearance, or to one place, or 
to one individual. The supernatural visitant presented 
himself to Zacharias, the old righteous priest, when 
performing his solemn task in the great Jerusalem 
Temple. Mary, the betrothed virgin-wife of Joseph, 
beheld him in her chamber at Nazareth. The shep- 
herds saw him and conversed with him, and a few 
minutes later with a host of his heavenly companions, 
on the pasture-lands hard by Bethlehem. Joseph 
beheld him twice in a dream, and on both occasions 
at once acted upon his warning message. Now a dream 
is capable of a natural explanation. But it was in no 
dream that Zacharias the priest, or Mary the virgin, 
or the Bethlehem shepherds saw and conversed with 
the glorious messenger of God. 

Comparatively rarely, and generally at long intervals 

* Profettor Sanday— Bampton Lectures. 
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of time, has God thought fit to break the solemn 
"silences" in which, as regards ever}'thing outside 
their world, men live. But still, the records of His 
dealings with men — records which we justly deem 
"inspired" — ^bear witness of certain interruptions of 
the solemn "silences." Men have seen and spoken 
with angels on various momentous occasions, not once 
or twice, before the coming to pass of the events which 
heralded the miraculous birth of Mary's Divine 
Child 

To take out of the historj^ of the chosen people a 
few well-known and familiar examples of the appear- 
ance of angels to mortals : an angel, or angels, appeared 
to Adam after the fall, to Abraham, to Lot, to Joshua, 
to Gideon, to David, to Ehjah, to Elisha, to Isaiah, to 
Daniel. Now as a ministering spirit — now as a mes- 
senger of vengeance. 

The instances recorded in the Old Testament 
scriptures of the appearance to men of these super- 
natural beings, considering the vast space of time 
covered by these inspired books, are not many, but 
still enough to tell us that under certain circumstances, 
in great crises of history, such supematiural appearances 
were certainly vouchsafed. In other words, the appear- 
ance of an angel to a mortal was certainly not contrarj'^ 
to experience. And surely, if ever an angelic messenger 
was to be again looked for, it was at the moment 
when the long-promised, the eagerly expected Messiah 
was about to appear. 

For some four centuries no angel had brought a 
message to the people chosen by the Eternal as the 
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depositaries of His will — no prophet had arisen to 
receive supernatural communications by the " Word of 
the Lord." The silence was at length broken by the 
appearance of an angel to the priest Zacharias, when 
he was performing his sacred functions in that inner 
chamber of the great Temple at Jerusalem known as 
the Holy Place — the surroundings with their traditions 
reaching back to the period of the desert wanderings. 
The Holy Place with its hallowed furniture — the 
table of the shewbread, the seven-branched candlestick, 
the golden altar in front of the veil which ever hung 
between the sanctuary and the awful Holy of Holies 
— formed a fitting scene for the solemn interview 
between the priest and the heavenly messenger. 

Zacharias at once was sensible that he stood in 
the presence of one who belonged to another world. 
The account of what took place must have been in 
great part supplied by the priest himself. Like so 
much of the Gospel story, no attempt is made to 
exalt or magnify the human actor. It is told us how 
he was afraid as he gazed on the radiant appearance 
before him. It is well-nigh always so — even the purest 
and best among the sons or men are too conscious of 
their unfitness to hold converse with a sinless being. 
Th€ record of Zacharias and his wife, we learn, was 
a singularly white one. His life is specially charac- 
terised as a blameless one ; but the old man knew 
himself and his own shortcomings, and feared^ as he 
looked upon the awful beauty of the heavenly being 
— a dazzling beauty no sin had ever marred. How 
sorely needed was the coming Great One, Who should 
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free us for ever from the deadly, sickening fear, which, 
after all, constitutes the greatest terror of that death, 
the common lot of us all. 

That dread has no place now in the heart of the 
himible man of God, who has washed his sin-stained 
garments in the precious blood of Jesus; fearless 
will he stand even in the presence of the Lord of 
Angels. The words of the angel were reassuring ; he 
bade the good old priest not to fear, for the prayer 
of his hfetime, a prayer Zacharias, in common with 
so many other devout souls among the chosen race, 
had sent up so often, had been heard, at least in part. 
Although an aged man, from him was to be bom a 
son, who, though not the Messiah Himself, was to be 
Messiah's appointed herald — one who was to stand in 
the closest, nearest relation to the glorious Deliverer 
of Israel then about to appear. 

The special design of this little study having for 
its aim the circiunstances immediately connected with 
the virgin birth, the infancy and boyhood of Jesus, 
the recital of the events associated with the birth and 
training of the forerunner who was afterwards known 
as John the Baptist will not be dwelt upon in detail. 
All the information which we possess on this subject 
is told in St. Luke's Gospel, and it forms a part of 
what we termed the " Gospel of the Infancy," and is, 
no doubt, based upon the memories of Mary the Virgin, 
from which St. Luke compiled the early chapters of 
his Gospel. 

Some rebuke on the part of the angel was evidently 
meant to be conveyed to Zacharias, from the nature 
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of the sign given him. The old priest was suddenly 
struck with dumbness, and was informed that he 
would not recover his speech until the hard thing 
announced by the angel should have come to pass. 

It would seem as though the glorious appearance 
of the superaatiual being on whom Zacharias was 
privileged to gaze ought to have convinced him at 
once of the truth of the startling message. 

Very gently, however, did the angel convey his 
rebuke. His words in reply to the old man are very 
striking, and we will consider them ; for, as his mission 
to earth included the far more momentous communi- 
cation to Mary, any information respecting the status 
of the heavenly visitant in that other and grander 
world is important. 
^ " I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God." 

Only two of the many angels mentioned in the books 
of the Bible are mentioned by name — Gabriel, which 
signifies the " Man of God," and Michael, " who is Uke 
God." Michael is styled '* the archangel " ( Jude, 9). 

These two evidently hold high places in the hier- 
archy of heaven. In the Revelation of St. John 
(viii. 2) we read of seven angels which " stand be- 
fore God." Presumably Gabriel, who chooses this 
same expression as his special designation, was one of 
thes^ seven.* 

*"CUment of Alexandria, the early Christian commentator who 
succeeded Pantaenus as Master of the Catechetical School of Alexandria 
{circa a.d. 189), commenting on Rev. viii. 2, quotes from the very early 
apocryphal Book of Tobit (xii. 15) the following traditional detail 
respecting Raphael as being one of the ' seven ' : ' I am Raphael, one 
of the seven holy angels which present the prayers of the saints, and 
which go in and out before the glory of the Holy One.' " 
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III.— THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION. 

This same mighty spirit who in the Holy Place 
of the Jerusalem Temple communicated to Zacharias 
Che strange glad news that he was chosen to be the 
father of the forerunner of the coming Messiah, some 
six months later was sent on a far more momentous 
mission. 

To us who reverently and adoringly receive the 
Gospel story as the true account given us by God of 
His plan to redeem fallen humanity, of His method 
of restoring men to their forfeited place in the economy 
of the universe, the mystery of the Incarnation presents 
no difficulties. The condescension of Him Whose goings 
forth had been from everlasting. Who had created all 
things known and unknown, is indeed inconceivable; 
but the story of the Incarnation is simple — each step 
can be grasped by human intelligence. But there 
must be no lingering question as to the truth of the 
miraculous interference with the ordinary course of 
nature — ^the several angel appearances, the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the birth of the Child, the star 
of the wise men, the life and works of the Divine 
Child after He had grown to manhood, the circum- 
stances of His awful death, of His joyful resurrection 
and ascension, the acts of the Twelve after the re- 
surrection and ascension — all this and its supernatural 
environment must be received with adoring faith. 
Then all is easy, credible, conceivable. But it must 
be recognised that the whole story is siurrounded, 
penetrated, permeated with the supernatural. A 

c 
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certain scholarly criticism is lawful, even desirable; 
the most searching investigation is good in the case 
of the question of the authenticity of the original 
documents which contain the history and memoirs of 
the stupendous events connected with our redemption. 

Lynx-eyed critics have been at work here now 
for more than eighteen hundred years. The most 
patient, searching investigations have been carried on. 
Critics and investigators have been drawn not only 
from the company of fervid beUevers in Jesus, but 
from the ranks of His bitterest opponents. Learning 
and scholarship and research of all kinds have been 
brought to bear upon the great questions at stake. 
All cultured nationalities, every succeeding age, have 
associated themselves in this far-reaching task. 

The grand result has been that the inspired records, 
after all these centiuies of examination and criticism, 
are acknowledged not only by the masses, but by the 
large majority of serious, earnest thinkers, as authentic, 
as genuine contemporary memoirs of the strange, 
mighty events. History, too, unquestioned, undis- 
puted, bears its grave and weighty witness that 
something happened in the course of that half-centiuy 
treated of in those divine records known amongst us 
as the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament, 
which has generally changed all hfe. The "some- 
thing" which happened then has coloured, especially 
in the Western world, the life-story of every nation. 
The influence of that "something" after eighteen 
htmdred years shows no sign of waning ; on the 
contrary; it is gradually widening, deepening in its work. 
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The blessed Virgin Mother of Jesus, from whom 
Luke the Evangelist without question received the 
information which he gives us in the first and second 
chapters of his Gospel, and which he repeats apparently 
in his own simple, natural, and imstudied words, occu- 
pies a unique position among the daughters of men. 

We know nothing of the birth and childhood of 
Mary. It is even imcertain if the genealogy given by 
St. Luke in his third chapter is hers or Joseph's ; 
that, however, she belonged to the tribe of Judah and 
was of royal descent, being of the lineage of David, is 
clear from the testimony of such passages as Psalm 
cxxxii., St. Luke i. 32, Rom. i. 3. It is also evident 
that, royally descended though she imdoubtedly 
was, she belonged to the poor and artisan class in 
Israel. 

We first hear of her when she was living at Naza- 
reth and was betrothed to Joseph. It was then 
that the great announcement was made to her by 
the supernatural visitant — ^the angel Gabriel. 

The title he gave to her when he revealed to her 
her high destiny admirably sums up the position she 
must ever hold in the hearts of Christians — " Blessed 
art thou among women." 

Trained evidently, as were so many of the children 
of the people, with extreme care, in all the holy lore 
which constituted the chief glory of Israel, deeply 
versed in the Holy Scriptures of her race, she, without 
alarm or a moment's hesitation, recognised the heavenly 
position of her strange visitant, and with a faith, 
sublime as it was submissive, and in full view of all 
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the trouble, aDguish, and grave suspicion that she was 
conscious lay before her, accepted the high mission 
Gabriel was sent to entrust her with. 

The angel had told her how it was with her older 
kinswoman, Elizabeth, the wife of the priest Zacharias ; 
to her she at once betook herself. Among other 
memories which she entrusted to Luke were the 
words of the hymn which has become so famous 
owing to its having been at an early date woven into 
the liturgy of the Church, " The Magnificat." 

It was graven upon the Hebrew maiden's mind, 
and perhaps often, often repeated by her as a re- 
minder to herself of the burning faith which was hers 
in the early months which followed the angel's visit 
and the mystery of the Incamatioa We have no 
record in any of the Gospel memoirs of another, such 
a lofty expression of the sublimest faith on the part 
of Mary, of such a high prophetic appreciation of her 
divine mission, as is voiced in ''The Magnificat." 

Not that she ever, sleeping or waking, forgot 
what had happened. For years she kept on ponder- 
ing in her heart the wondrous event and all the strange 
marvellous circiunstances which went before it and 
after it. Still, as the Gospel story hints, with no un- 
certain voice, in more than one memorable passage, 
imtil after the Resurrection morning "it was a 
dread, vague future about which she pondered" — 
not that faith ever feded out of the pure mother's 
heart, but "the sword was ever piercing through her 
soul " ; fears, wonderings, possibly even at times mis- 
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understandings, misgivings, like swirling fog-wreaths, 
kept coming up and darkening all clear vision, till the 
glad end came on the first Easter morning, when 
Mary saw — Blessed indeed among women ! 

ITie recital as given by St. Luke in those first 
two chapters of his is a marvellous picture — so quiet, 
so simple, its details all so easy to grasp, so natural, 
the reader forgets, as he follows out the narrative, 
that the fair tapestry of the narration is crossed and 
re-crossed with golden threads of the supernatural — 
the angeUc appearances to Zacharias, to the Hebrew 
maiden, to the shepherds. The virgin birth. It was 
her own story — St. Luke has scarcely touched it ; 
hence its simple beauty, its transparent truthfulness. 
It needs no commentary, no explanation. Only one 
question wells up from the reader's breast and trembles 
on his lips — ^Why this inrnieasiffable condescension, 
this &thomless love on the part of the All-Creator ? 
What and who are we to have deserved all this ? 
The answer tarries, and will tarry. It will be given, 
we are well assured, in His own good time ; but not 
here, but not now. 

IV.— THE VIRGIN MARY'S POSITION IN THE GOSPELS. 

One point in the Gospel memoirs may be briefly 
touched upon; it is scarcely a difficulty, but for a 
moment it puzzles us. 

In those first two chapters of St. Luke upon which 
we are dwelling, after the Divine Child, the only 
prominent figure is that of the Virgin Mother. Then 
in the rest of the Gospel and in the Acts, which may 
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be looked upon as St. Luke's sequel to his Gospel, 
the beautiful figure of the " Mother " almost passes out 
of sight. All we find is just a bare mention of her 
in the eighth chapter, repeated by Matthew and Mark, 
and an equally short allusion in the first chapter of 
the Acts ; to these ciu^ory mentions of Mary by 
Luke must be added the episode at Cana of Galilee, 
and the commendation of Mary to John at the Cruci- 
fixion, in the fourth Gospel.* But neither at the 
wedding feast at Cana nor at the foot ot the Cross 
is Mary a really prominent figure. 

A recent writer t has well and tersely suggested the 
obvious reason for this strange silence respecting Mary 
during the whole period of the pubUc ministry with 
which the four Gospels in the main are concerned. 
' The earliest followers of Christ seem to have been so 
entirely occupied with His engrossing personality that 
they thought little, or not at all, about His mother. 
She hardly appears in three of the four Gospels, viz. 
in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John." 

The four Gospels, including that of St. Luke, after 
his first two chapters, are mainly concerned with the 
mcidents and teaching of the Lord's public ministry.J 
In the evangelical records of these incidents and teach- 
ing the Virgin Mother finds no place. 

• There are two more references, of comparatively little interest, 
however, to her in St. Matthew xiii. 54. 55. St. Mark vi. 1—3, and again 
In St. Luke xi. 27. 

t Professor Ramsay : •• Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? " 
X St. Matthew, who briefly touches upon the virgin birth, " tells the 
•tory in such a way that, while in the main feature of the Virgin birth 
he is in perfect accord with St. Luke, "Joseph is all the while the 
prominent person and Mary a mera adjunct." 
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But there was — we speak with all reverence, for 
we are venturing to touch upon the reasons which 
perchance guided the Holy Spirit when He guided the 
inspired Evangelists to select the incidents which make 
up the Gospel narrative — a deep and fer-reaching motive 
for this silence. 

Among the children of men, the position of the Vir- 
gin Mother of our Lord was a unique one. It was well 
said by one, not hkely from his associations and the 
well-known bias of his mind to have written anything 
derogatory of Mary, that "other saints are but in- 
fluenced or inspired by Christ, and made partakers of 
Him mystically. But, as to St. Mary, Christ derived 
His manhood from her, and so had an especial unity of 
nature with her, and this wondrous relationship between 
God and Mary it is perhaps impossible to dwell much 
upon, without some perversion of feeling. . . . She 
is brought near to God, yet is but a creature, and seems 
to lack her fitting place in our limited understandings, 
neither too high nor too low. We cannot combine in 
our thoughts of her all we should ascribe with all we 
should withhold." * 

Very early the danger, foreseen and so gently but 
firmly guarded against in the silence of the Gospels — 
a silence almost unbroken, after the wondrous story 
of the birth had once been told — became sadly manifest. 

♦ These striking words were written by Cardinal Newman before he 
joined the Church of Rome, and are the deliberate expression of his 
mind at the period of his greatest influence over the hearts of men, 
when he was unfettered by the restraints of " Rome." The words 
will be foand in Vol. II. of his "Parochial Sermons" (Sermon XII)., 
1851. 
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In the course of the second century, in less than a 
hundred years after the death of her appointed guardian 
St. John, legendary history began to gather thickly 
around the memory of "the Mother." These apo- 
cryrphal stories were imanimously and finnly rejected 
by the voice of the Church for the first five centuries ; 
in them, however, we have the germ of the later 
conceptions of Mary when reverence became adora- 
tion. The influence of these baseless traditions in 
the hearts of many men at a comparatively early 
date is shown by the warnings of Epiphanius, in whose 
time (the fourth century) it is clear that a kind of 
worship of the Virgin in some quarters was gradually 
becoming recognised. "Let her" (the Virgin), wrote 
this honoured Father of the Church, " be honoured and 
esteemed ; let Him (Christ) be worshipped and adored." 
Very real indeed 'was the danger, so soon in the 
Church's history sadly apparent. We watch sorrow- 
fully the gradual development of the natural respect 
for she who " was blessed among women." By degrees, 
as time went on, the idea of her sinlessness gathered* 



♦ So utterly was the mediaeval doctrine of the sinltssness of Mary — a 
doctrine which issued in the yet stranger doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception — contrary to the teaching of the great doctors of early 
Christianity, that the Evangelical teachers of our own day and time 
would positively shrink from giving expression to the bold comments of 
Origen, Tertullian, Hilary, Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria, on 
the incidents in the life of the Mother of the Lord so sparingly recorded 
in the Gospels. These Evangelical teachers, whom no one would 
venture to accuse of Mariolatry, would, from a natural feeling Of 
reverence, use very dififerent expressions from those used by Chrysostom 
and others, when speaking of her whom all generations with good 
reason call blessed. 
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strength and was openly taught, and thus the old and 
fitting reverence too soon passed into a worship,* while 
the curious and utterly baseless doctrine of her immacu- 
late conception, a teaching utterly unknown to our 
forefathers in the early ages of Christianity, in the 
thirteenth century became accepted by many theo- 
logians, and in our own age and time it was finally 
placed by Papal authority among the "irrefutable" 
dogmas insisted upon by the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion. 

Very brief and simple were Mary's "memories" 
of the wondrous nativity which St. Luke has enshrined 
in his early chapters. They are characterised with a 
holy and solemn reserve, in striking contrast to the 
florid and marvellous details which later legends 
delight to pile up around the birth and infancy of 
Jesus. What St. Luke gives us is just a quiet " account 
of the miraculous birth and of the circumstances which 
had most deeply impressed the mother's mind with 

* In support of this estimate of what seems to many serious theo- 
logians, after the Arian heresy, the gravest error which has wounded 
Christianity, I would venture to quote Dr. Pusey, the very learned and 
devout leader of the Oxford School of thought, on this question. 
" There are very serious things in the Roman Communion which ought 
to keep us where we are. I would instance chiefly the system as to the 
blessed Virgin as the Mediatrix and Dispenser of all present blessings to 
mankind. I think nothing short of a fresh revelation could justify 
this." (Life of Dr. Pusey, by Canon Liddon, Vol. II., p. 505.) 

Whatever estimate is held respecting the teaching of Cardinal 
Newman (above quoted) and Dr. Pusey, the views of these eminent 
scholars with their well-known sympathy with mediaeval theology, on 
the position occupied by the blessed Virgin in modem Roman Catholic 
teaching, vrill carry the greatest weight in all serious schools of 
thought. 
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It was on this occasion that Simeon and Anna met 
and addressed the mother and Child. 

From Jerusalem, after the presentation in the 
Temple, the Holy Family seem at once to have 
returned to Bethlehem. There they received the 
visit and gifts of the Magi, and directly after, on 
Joseph receiving the angeUc warning of Herod's bloody 
purpose carried into effect in the massacre of the inno- 
cents at Bethlehem, they fled into Eg)rpt. In the 
following year, after Herod's death, Mary, Joseph, 
and the Child returned to the Holy Land, and, giving 
up the idea of setthng at Bethlehem, they determined 
once more to fix their abode in their original home 
at Nazareth, and there the long period which elapsed 
between the return from Egypt until the commence- 
ment of the pubUc ministry — some twenty-nine years — 
was spent, the solitary episode of the visit to Jeru- 
salem when the Child was twelve years old being the 
only subsequent event recorded. 

There is nothing contradictory in the double record 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; simply certain episodes 
in the early life of the Child are recorded by St. 
Matthew, others by St Luke. Various reasons are 
adduced by BibUcal scholars for these omissions and 
insertions. 

Among famous modern commentators Bishop 
Ellicott* asks why may not St. Luke have studiously 
omitted what he might possibly have known had been 
recorded by another Evangelist. Godet,t on the other 

* Hulsean Lectures on the Life of our Lord, 
t Commentary on St. Luke. 
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hand (quoting Keim), suggests that St. Luke in com- 
posing his Gospel made use of the still earlier writing 
of St. Matthew, but when he thus used St. Matthew's 
memoirs the first two chapters of the first Gospel 
had not been written. The latest suggestion, how- 
ever, is that put forth by Professor Ramsay,* and 
especially commends itself to the writer of this httle 
study, ''Luke gives firom knowledge gained within 
the family an account of facts known only to the 
family, and a part to the mother alone. It is most 
probable that Luke had heard the story which Matthew 
gives, and it would have been quite possible to fit this 
into his own narrative without disturbing either ac- 
count. But they did not rest on equal authority, and 
Luke would not mix the two. What he had got was 
an accotmt of the miraculous birth and the circum- 
stances which had most deeply impressed the mother's 
mind." 

In the course of this paper on the birth and 
infancy of our Lord it will have been noticed that 
although the account of St. Matthew has been several 
times quoted, the narrative of St. Luke has been 
generally adopted as the basis upon which the study 
has been mainly built. It is true that the "founda- 
tion story" is absolutely the same in both accounts. 
The Child was miraculously bom of a virgin. But 
there the likeness between the two accounts ceases, 
each short memoir electing to dwell on different cir- 
cumstances connected with the infancy. The story, 

* '* Was Christ bom at Bethlehem ? " (1898). 
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however, as told by St. Luke appeals to us 
in a way St. Matthew's memoir fails to do. The 
memories of "the Mother" are so fresh, so real, the 
words of the recital are so evidently her own, that 
we seem to her hear speaking and telling something 
of the wondrous story to Paul's friend Luke, who 
wove it into the tapestry of his Gospel, not changing 
an expression, ev^i preserving the somewhat rough 
provincial Aramaisms of the blessed Nazareth maiden. 

St. Matthew's memoir is quite different We must 
dwell a little on it, for it has a preciousness of its 
own quite distinct from the artless memories of Mary. 
It is — we use the expression with all reverence^ — ^more 
artificial, more of the natiu-e of a compilation designed 
for a special purpose. When once the wondrous feet 
of the marvellous virgin birth is told, the circiunstances 
selected are those which in a strangely accurate manner 
frilfiUed to the letter as well as in the spirit the ancient 
loved prophecies about the expected and passionately 
longed for Messiah, enshrined in the Old Testament 
writings, in the Book loved with a strange tenderness 
of devotion by every pious Jew. 

St. Matthew's Gospel was probably put out between 
A.D, 60-70, but its memories of the birth and infancy 
were probably current at a yet earlier date. They 
seem to have emanated from an exclusive Jewish 
circle. In St. Matthew's account Joseph, not Mary, 
is the principal figure. It is his doubts, anxieties, 
feelings, which are specially dwelt upon at first. And 
when the story of the virgin birth is told it is dwelt 
upon as a literal ftilfilment of the well-known Isaiah 
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prophecy (vii. 14), "Behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel 
(God with us)."* 

An exclusively Jewish-Christian centre — we might 
almost term it an official centre — existed at 
Jerusalem. It nimibered probably among its principal 
persons Cleopas, the brother of Joseph, James and 
Jude, his sons— commonly called " the brethren of our 
Lord" — Simeon, the son of Cleopas, who afterwards 
succeeded James (the brother of the Lord) as Bishop 
of the Jerusalem Conununity or Church, after James 
had suffered martyrdom, shortly before a.d. 70, From 
the silence of the Gospels and the Acts, from the fact 
that Mary was commended to the care of John by 
the dying Lord on the Cross, it is assiuned that Joseph 
himself was dead. It is, however, only a presump- 
tion. The Jewish-Christian disciples, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70, made Pella, a city 
of DecapoUs, their headquarters. It was from 
Jerusalem, out of this especial " Hebrew " centre, that 
no doubt the memoir of the Nativity which we 
find in St. Matthew's Gospel originally emanated. Its 
facts and deductions appealed in a peculiar and especial 

* To this must be added the remarkable words of Isaiah ix. 6, 7, 
which are not quoted in the Gospel, though no doubt in the Evan- 
gelist's mind. ** For unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is given, 
and the government shall be upon His shoulder, and His name shall 
be called Wonderful. Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace." 

See here also Pearson, "Exposition of the Creed," Article HI. 
Section 171, 172, and Note^, where the great Messianic texts from the 
Old Testament in connection with the miraculous birth are exhaus- 
tively dealt with« and some important Rabbinic comments are discussed. 
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way not only to the community of Jerusalem Christian 
Jews, but to all Jewish believers at Rome, Corinth, 
and other centres of population where the chosen people 
were wont to congregate for the purposes of commerce. 

St. Matthew, after briefly but clearly telling the 
story of the virgin birth, which was shown to be a 
distinct and literal fulfilment of prophecy, gives us a 
sequence of events connected with the infancy of the 
Divine Child, closely associated with some of the most 
remarkable of the cherished Messianic predictions 
connected with the expected Messiah. 

He tells us that a company of "Magians" — 
apparently a deputation from some famous college of 
scholars, probably from Persia — shortly after the Child's 
birth, arrived at Jerusalem, inquiring after some " great 
birth," which they affirmed had recently occurred in 
that city or in its neighbourhood, for they related how 
they had seen a remarkable portent in the heavens in 
the form of a star, which they interpreted as the 
supernatural signal of a coming mighty King. Now 
Tacitus and Suetonius, the well-known classical his- 
torians,* inform us that there prevailed through the 
entire East an intense conviction, derived from ancient 
prophecies, that a great Monarch was about to arise 
in Judaea. St. Matthew's detailed mention of this 
episode points to the great Balaam prophecy t which 

* The references of these writers, although penned some years after 
the Nativity, accurately represented the feelhig of expectation which 
prevailed in the East all through that century. 

t Numbers xxiv. 15-19 : " I shall see Him, but not now ; I shall 
behold Him, but not nigh. There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and 
a Sceptre shaU rise out of Israel." 
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• The prophecy in question is from Micah v. 2 — " And thou, Betklt- 
hem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the provinces of Juila. 
for out of thee shall come a Governor that shall rule My people Isnicl.** 
In the passage quoted by St. Matthew, Micah adds the startling 
wozdSp " Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting." 

t Bishop Ellicottp in his Halscan Lectures II.. P- 7^» note 2. 
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seems to have been especially in the wise men's 
minds. 

The arrival of these Magi, who were evidently 
persons of great importance, and the object of their 
mission, excited great interest in Jerusalem. The 
jealous fears of the royal tyrant Herod, then sick with 
a mortal sickness, were speedily aroused, and sending for 
the leading priests and scribes he asked them where the 
Hebrew prophets had declared Messiah was to be bom. 

The answer came at once. Bethlehem, * the village 
near Jerusalem, was the site indicated by the prophets 
as the future scene of the Great One's birth. It was 
this and other strange literal fulfilments of ancient 
Hebrew prophecy which no doubt prompted the in- 
sertion by Matthew of the cycle of events connected 
with the in£uicy beginning with this Magian visit. 

King Herod at once repeated the information he had 
received from the scribes and priests to the Eastern 
visitors. 

The apparently sudden re-appearance of the star to 
the Magi (St. Matt. ii. 9, 10), after they had received 
Herod's communication from the priests and scribes 
respecting Bethlehem, seems to point to the conclusion 
that the star in question was " a luminous body, possibly 
of a meteoric nature, but subject to special laws regu- 
lating its appearance and perhaps also its motion." t 

* The prophecy in question is from Micah v. 2 — " And thou, BethU- 
him, in the land of Juda» art not the least among the provinces of Juda, 
for out of thee shall come a Governor that shall rule My people Israel." 
In the passage quoted by St. Matthew, Micah adds the startling 
words, " VS^hose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.'* 

t Bishop Ellicott, in his Hulsean Lectures II., p. 72, note 2. 

D 
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Christian tradition and Christian art have in all ages 
been busy with this striking episode so briefly and yet 
so reverently described by the Hebrew Evangelist, and 
chosen for record mainly on account of its connection 
with prophecy. St. Matthew, however, simply records 
the fact of their homage to the Child, and dwells 
for an instant on the nature of the rich gifts they 
presented at the cradle. Later ecclesiastical writers 
of high character, living some six centuries after 
the event, like our own Venerable Bede, venture 
to give us the names, and even a personal description 
of these remarkable Eastern visitors. Holy Writ is 
silent here, and does not even tell us their number. 
Augustine and Chrysostom, in the fourth century, 
quoting no doubt from an ancient tradition, assert that 
they numbered twelve. Three is, however, the usual 
number of the Magi preserved by tradition. This 
especial number is based on the triple gift mentioned — 
gold, frankincense, and m5rrrh. 

In close connection with the Magian visit is the 
hurried flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, the 
reasons for which are so tersely and yet so lucidly set 
forth by St. Matthew. Each rapidly succeeding event 
in this group of incidents connected with the infancy of 
the Divine Child recoimted by St. Matthew was, as he 
tells us, prefigured in some well-known mystic saying 
of a prophet enshrined in the acknowledged and cherished 
writings of the Hebrew race. Thus the wild wail * of 

* The tomb of Rachel the ancestress, who in the beautiful imagery 
of Jeremiah is painted as mourning over her murdered little ones, is 
doae to Bethlehem. Her memory was thus closely connected with the 
soaoe of the massacre. 
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mourning which followed the "massacre of the inno- 
cents " at Bethlehem, carried out by the orders of the 
dying jealous Herod, was heard by Jeremiah, one of the 
most revered of the glorious company of Hebrew 
prophets (xxxi. 15), some six centuries before. 

Of the home-coming from Egypt, whence Joseph, 
Mary and the Babe quickly returned on the news of 
the death of Herod, the prophet Hosea writes, and 
in a nameless prophecy the very dwelling at Nazareth 
was foretold. All these prophetic references to those 
early disturbed and anxious days of the blessed infancy 
would be read and pondered over with intense interest 
— an interest none but a Jew can rightly compre- 
hend — by those Hebrew Christian communities for 
whom St. Matthew wrote the early pages of his 
Gospel. 

But the rare memories of Mary the mother, of the 
blessed in£smcy and childhood, repeated by St. Luke, 
are, after all, what have been, what are still, best 
loved in that vast Gentile world which lies outside the 
charmed circle of the chosen race. Intensely interest- 
ing, of fer-reaching importance to all, to Jew and 
Gentile, is the infancy "according to St. Matthew." 
But only a Jew, brought up imder the very shadow of 
the Old Testament prophecies, can grasp in all their 
fulness, the mighty import of the Messianic fulfilments 
so lightly and yet so perfectly sketched in the story of 
the Magi from the East, and in the series of events 
which resulted from their memorable visit to the cradle 
of Bethlehem. 

The silence of Mary, after she had communicated 
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the few facts we have been dwelling upon, is signifi- 
cant. The great fact of the miraculous birth was the 
principal subject of her communication ; then followed 
just a few memories of the solemn time of the infancy, 
and then — silence. She simply says : " The Child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom ; and the 
grace of God was upon Him." It seems that no work 
of power was done and that no word of teaching was 
spoken, imtil the public ministry commenced and Jesus 
had reached his thirtieth year. Bonaventura's comment 
is wonderfully suggestive : " His doing nothing won- 
derfiil was itself a kind of wonder. ... As there 
was power in His actions, so there is power in His 
silence, in His inactivity, in His retirement." In all 
that long period only once the solemn "hush" is 
broken, when Mary speaks of the Child Jesus' visit 
to the Temple — ^apparently her first visit since the 
presentation in infancy. This visit to the Temple 
occurred when He was twelve years old. 

Slowly, surely He had been growing up into the 
consciousness of what He was, and whence He came. 
We may assume from the importance attached by the 
Mother to His words, spoken in this visit to the 
Temple, that His self-recognition first really burst 
forth from the depths of His childhood's unconscious- 
ness in those hours spent by Him in the storied 
Temple courts. 

We need not dwell on the circumstances of the 
Child being missed in the returning company of pil- 
grims, or the anxious search for the lost Boy, or the 
finding Him in the Temple with the great Jewish 
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doctors,* asking these scholars strange, searching 
questions; we will only dwell on the Child's answer 
to His mother's gently phrased complaint — an answer 
to which she evidently attached a peculiar importance. 
Mary and Joseph had been searching for the Child 
Jesus certainly for many hours ; joy at again seeing 
her loved One, after the fears for His safety which 
had been disturbing her, for a brief moment made 
her forget the wondrous past. Who but Mary could 
have treasured up this striking memory of a startling 
mistake ? She — not Joseph, be it observed ; he stands 
evidently aside— presses forward mto the august circle 
of the revered Doctors of the Law in the midst ot 
which the Child was standing, and half-lovingly, half- 
reproachfiilly, says : " Son, why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us ? behold, thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing." The Boy replies quickly, apparently with 
wonderment, with another question — perhaps even 
with a kind of shudder at Mary's words, " Thy father 
and I." The conviction had come upon Him quietly, 
and yet with irresistible force, that the Temple of 
God was His earthly home, and apparently, too, the 
consciousness, not yet mature, but now in good truth 
commencing, "/ am He'* He marvelled at His 
mother's slowness of comprehension. Why should 
she have been sinprised at His lingering in His Father's 

•There is a high probability that in the group of scribes and 
teachers were several of those famous Doctors of the Law who we 
know were among the popular and renowned scholar-teachers of that 
day — such as Gamaliel, the master of Saul of Tarsus, Jonathan, the 
compiler of the Chaldee paraphrase of the sacred Books. Hillel and 
Shammai, of almost world-wide repute. 
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sacred house ? Did she not know, then, Who He 
was and whence He came ? So He asks, " How is 
it that ye sought Me — wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business ? "* 

The mysterious answer of the Child to her re- 
proachful question is all that Mary tells us. But it 
was enough — the Child's words had served to bring 
back to the Mother's remembrance what had long 
passed, and the memory of which for her was beginning 
somewhat to fade. She never forgot the solemn, awful 
words, but kept them in her heart. 

We can, with all reverence, picture to ourselves 
the look of mute inquiry of St. Luke when he was 
gathering up these precious " memories," with, perhaps, 
the eager " Tell us more of these unknown quiet years 
of the wondrous Boy." The only reply was : " He 
went down with us to Nazareth, and was subject to 
us " ; and then, perhaps, after a pause, the Mother 
went on : " He increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favoiu* with God and man" — and then Mary was 
silent ; and, as far as the Mother was concerned, that 
silence never was broken. 

* Scholars hesitate whether the rendering of these words should not 
be "in My Father's house" (so the old Syriac version), instead of 
"about My Father's business." 
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Calmly and silently the Elect of God had ripened in 
a Divine silence. The successive stages in the early 
development of Him Who was so wonderfully born are 
clearly and well marked for the reverent student. He 
is " conceived in the womb of Mary " ; " the fruit of her 
womb " ; " the Holy Thing to be bom " ; " her Son " ; 
" the Babe " ; '' the Child " ; " the King " ; " the Man of 
about thirty years old/' In one beautiful passage 
Ignatius, the martyred Bishop of Antioch, speaks of the 
things which Jesus wrought by His silence ; of that 
gentle quietude, really to hear which is the fulness of 
Christian perfection. The twelve years' retirement in 
Nazareth is over; the visit to Jerusalem, with the 
questioning in the Temple, has indicated to a few 
what stores of wisdom were in the hidden Son of 
God 

And now the retirement of the succeeding eighteen 
years in Nazareth draws to its close. The Father would 
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inaugurate His entrance upon His Messianic work by an 
august initiation in the form of a baptism in Jordan. 
It is noteworthy that the effect of prayer upon two of 
the salient external phenomena in the Saviour's life is 
mentioned by St. Luke. Prayer on His part is the 
psychological antecedent both of the scene at the 
Baptism and of the glory of the Transfiguration. To 
St. Luke we owe both notices. "Jesus having been 
baptised, and while He was yet prayings the heaven 
was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
form as a dove." It was even " in the act of His yet 
pra3ang" that the fashion of His countenance became 
"other" at the Transfiguration. In neither case was 
this a mere magic cleaving of the heavens : a sudden 
and, so to say, theatrical radiance steeping face and form. 
There was a human factor; a spiritual condition; 
a suitable antecedent. The inward glory grew out- 
ward. 

As the radiance of the Transfiguration forms a hne 
of division between the two parts of our Lord's ministry, 
and sends Him on to His suffering and death, so the 
brightness and wonder of the baptismal initiation fits 
Him for the Temptation which forms the prelude to the 
beginning of His public work. 

In speaking of the Temptation in the wilderness, we 
should always carefiilly remember what is sometimes 
too much put out of sight by Lenten preachers. The 
historical temptation of our Lord is not exhausted by the 
wilderness. "When the devil had ended all that 
temptation, he departed from Him— ^/br a season** 
''This is your hour," He exclaims, just before His 
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Passion, to some of those who were arrayed against Him 
— " and the power of darkness." 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews shows us, 
when carefully read, how the area of temptation ever 
grows broader and intenser for Him and for us. For 
Him it was all His life one great temptation, with its 
past suffering still present to Him in its results. For us, 
too, all our life, with the blessed ability on His part 
acquired, ever at the moment of need, to give the 
new help required by those who are ever being 
tempted. 

After His Baptism Jesus retires, under the impulse 
of the Spirit, to the hill region west of Jericho. To the 
left was the mountain district, known afterwards as 
Quarantania. From the highest peak was an extensive 
view which took in the desert to the west. The rock 
was probably His refuge. The wild ring-doves often 
made their voices heard ; the eagles barked down the 
glens and chasms. " Straightway," says St. Mark, " the 
Spirit driveth Him into the wilderness. And He was 
there in the wilderness forty days" — filled up, it would 
seem, by one long silent temptation, or series of 
temptations — and He "was with the wild beasts, and 
the angels ministered unto Him." 

Three difficulties have occurred in regard to this 
narrative, ever since modem thought has been brought 
to bear upon the life of Christ in the Gospels. 

The first of these difficulties concerns the extent of 
the Temptation. 

It must have been either internal or external. 

Of the view that the agency was internal, there are 
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three modifications. The first modification has been 
chiefly held by French writers. 

In the history of the Temptation there is, it is said, 
one element of objective truth. That Jesus, when the 
Messianic consciousness dawned upon Him, retreated 
into the wilderness is a fact of the highest probabihty. 
He passed through the same phase of feeling as Moses, 
as Elijah, as the Baptist, as St. Paul, as the thousands 
of eremites who peopled the Thebaid. This is the 
element of truth — ^the remainder is the creation of 
fancy. 

It should surely be remembered, in dealing with this 
hypothesis, that (if the history recorded in our Gospels 
be true) the purpose for which Christ withdrew into the 
wilderness was absolutely distinct fi"om that of the 
recluses, ancient and modem. They retired from the 
world for the purpose of moulding their characters by 
the strange and trying tonic of silence and solitude — 
perhaps from unsocial temperaments ; from a misan- 
thropic dislike of human society. They are like the shy 
bird of whose sequestered nest the poet writes : 

" No hermit hath a finer eye 
For shadowy quietness." 

But no hint is given us in the Evangelists that this 
was the purpose of Christ — ^that He went into the 
wilderness merely for self-introspection, for self-fortifi- 
cation. His purpose was something else. They became 
ascetics for the acquisition of spiritual strength. He for 
the purpose oi exercising \hQ strength which was already 
His own. They went for a struggle with themselves. 
He for a victory over the concentrated power of evil. 
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The next modification of this view is mainly from 
German sources. The impulses in the mind of our Lord, 
matured and gathered to a point in His Baptism, 
brought Him face to fece with two questions. Did duty 
call upon Him to translate the impulses and convictions 
at work within Him into immediate action by proclaim- 
ing Himself as the Messiah, with all the perils of such 
an undertaking, and its repugnance to a nature so gentle 
and retiring ? If so, how was He to address Himself to 
the work which lay before Him — by trusting God for a 
supply of miraculous endowment sufficient for His task, 
or by a compromise with the spirit of the world ? The 
conflicts arose from hesitancies with Himself. The 
form in which they are expressed in the Gospel is purely 
l^endary. 

The third point of view may be termed English in 
the same sense as the first is French and the second 
German. The history of the Temptation was told by 
Jesus Himself to His disciples in the form which we 
find in the three sjmoptical Evangelists. But the 
Temptation was mental and ideal, clothed by the 
Narrator in an investiture of circumstances which would 
render them more easily intelligible to the disciples. 
The historic form of the Temptation is figurative 
throughout. The outward is localised, the inner clothed 
with a dramatic form ; projected into brief, grand 
dialogues between Christ and Satan, with a bright and 
silent chorus of angels at the close. 

This explanation has been received by some minds 
not only acute but reverential. But there are many 
who shrink from it because it would seem to make Jesus 
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His own tempter, and thus cast a stain upon His sinless- 
ness. 

Was, then, the agent of the Temptation external f 
One explanation which has been given is that the 
tempter was human — a man in whose plausible utter- 
ances the Son of God detected a Satanic origin. 

Milton has adopted this idea, and introduces the evil 
one in the disguise of "an aged man in rural weeds," 
who suggests a miracle as absolutely blameless in the 
case of Christ, and hints that making the stones bread 
would not only save His life, but be an act of charity 
to the poor dwellers in such a place. 

•• So shall Thou save Thyself, and us relieve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste." * 

But Christians generally will be content to accept 
what the Evangelists record, and must have taken from 
the lips of their Master Himself, that Satan was the 
agent in the Temptation. 

Half the difficulties which are found in accepting the 
Bible teaching about Satan arise from false and super- 
ficial views about it Satan is not evil personified, a 
Semitic Ahriman. From the beauty, order, intellectual 
principles of the universe, we may reason up, and rest at 
last in the ancient and uncreated Beauty, the first and 
only Fair, the Personal God. But from the crime, 
moral irregularity, and evil upon earth we cannot assent 

* It has been thought that this idea might have been suggested to 
Milton by a design of David Vinkboom — popularised by cuts in popular 
editions of Dutch Bibles — in which Satan addresses himself to our Lord 
under the appearance of a poor old man. 
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to the conception of a personal author of sin. The 
correlative of God is not Satan but Michael. Satan is 
the highest form of created inteUigence gone wrong. 
"He abode not in the truth." 

A satirical laugh and a muttered " Absurd ! " form 
the standing argument against the existence of Satan. 
May we not ask : " Are there not possibly more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy ? Do you know with absolute certainty all 
about the world of spirits ? Are you sure that man in 
flesh and blood is the only intelligence, or the highest ? " 
At all events, every spiritual being of whom we know 
anything has his own measure of spiritual powers. He 
does not work only by his words and with his hands, 
but by his very presence. Not only by direct influence, 
but by a certain effluence. "By the pricking of my 
thumbs something wicked this way comes" has been 
often said with a shudder. Marguerite complains that 
she can never pray after being with Faust. There are 
some human beings who seem to taint the air in which 
they move, as if they were literally under the influence 
of " the prince of the power of the air." 

This impalpable, withering power, this breath of evil, 
makes the Scotch peasant talk of "folk that are not 
canny." 

Perhaps some of those whose eye runs over these 
lines have known what the writer means, even if they 
have not had this kind of influence exerted upon them- 
selves. Perhaps others, by painful experience, recognise 
the fidl mystery of suggestion mated with opportunity 
when they read the familiar words, "the tempter came 
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to Him." * " But was the Divine Hero of the Tempt- 
ation really capable of temptation ? If not, was not the 
battle of the wilderness a sham fight ? " 

Of course, for all who grasp the Incarnation, tempt- 
ation in its grosser forms would have essayed an 
impossible task. The student of Milton will remember 
the grand passage in his " Paradise Regained " when, 
from amidst the evil angels rose, 

'* Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell. 
The sensualist ; and, after Asmodai. 
The fleshliest incubus." 

And the statement, how he lurked 

" In wcxxi or grove, by mossy fountain side. 
In valley or green meadow, to waylay 
Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 
Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa. 
Or Amymone.' 

And the magnificent scorn of Satan's response to Belial 
upon such attempts : 

" How would one look from His majestic brow. 
Seated as on the top of Virtue's hill, 
Discountenance her despised." 

Not in any gross forms of temptation could there be any 
danger for Him. But creatures made sinless can be 
tempted to wrong imder one condition. There are many 
ways of doing right ; many means to right ends ; short 
cuts to great and good results. 

* The writer wishes to say once more that for him the theory that 
Christ was tempted by some man — Satan or other — who suggested 
thoughts, through which a divine insight saw Satan's promptings, 
is far from blasphemous. Bengel and Lange incline to it. Only why 
try to make the supernatural a little less supernatural ? 
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Let us take the three temptations, and consider in 
what way they were temptations to sin, and would, if 
accepted, have discrowned the Son of Man. 

"Command that these stones be made bread." 
What sin is here ? In itself, absolutely none. But the 
Saviour had been brought, in supernatural strength by 
supernatural influence, to a supernatural sphere of duty. 
To have used His miraculous power for Himself would 
have been to contaminate that awful gift of heaven by 
turning it to a self-end. It would have implied dis- 
trust in the Father Who had called Him to such a 
work. 

The plunge from the giddy pinnacle of the Temple 
would have dictated the moment for His recognition by 
the multitudes below. 

Then the bird's-eye view of all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them in a moment of time. The 
bird's-eye view — ^for with minute inspection the beauty 
fades. If the glory does not flash out in a moment of time, 
the eye will never catch it again. The aim of God was to 
call forth from the old kingdom ot darkness and cruelty 
a new kingdom of light and justice. Tiberius was on 
the throne of Rome. Before a waiting world there were 
centuries of crime and war. There were millions of 
precious souls to be lost. Now was the moment for a 
spirit of enormous power, possibly harbouring schemes, 
if ambitious, not without benevolence, and in language 
tinged with religious recognition of God's suzerainty, 
allowing that " all power and glory has been given and 
stands committed to Him." And in return for this great 
lieutenancy he asks but one questionable concession, one 
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act of decided homage, to the spirit of the world.* So 
great an opportunity, apparently offered at the price of 
so small a concession of principles, and pregnant with 
such results of peace and happiness to the himian race, 
needed insight to detect and resolution to refuse. The 
offer was noble for any nature in proportion to its 
nobility. Just one concession, just one act of homage — 
susi^eptible of different explanations — and millenniums 
of suffering will be got rid of by humanity. God's fair 
kingdom will be floated centuries earlier. All will come 
right. 

A third diflSculty lies in the narrative itself. How 
could the Temptation and its incidents have been 
known ? 

The answer is obvious. If true, they could only 
have come from Christ Himself. And certainly the last 
Passover provides a suitable context, fitting opportunities, 
words which seem to hover upon some such divine 
testimony. "Now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out." "The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in Me." St. John does not repeat 
the account of the Temptation in the wilderness 
recorded by the S3moptics. Is it not in his heart 
when he writes, "Because ye are strong, and the 
word of God abideth in you, and ye have conquered 
the wicked one " ? 

♦ To the present writer the preference of the author of •• Paradise 
Regained" for that poem to his "Paradise Lost" seems not so un- 
natural, after all. The descriptions of Rome under Tiberius, with its 
military power and imperial splendour, of the beauty of Attica, and the 
intellectual achievements of Athens are becoming almost unknown to 
the rising generation of Englishmen. 
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Certainly the narrative is elocjucnt of the honesty of 
the Evangelists. For Christ tempted in the wilderness 
was possibly a harder thing for them than Christ cruci- 
fied It humiliated them more for His dear sake to see 
Him on the pinnacle of the Temple or on the mountain 
top with His appalling companion for such a purpose 
than to look at Him on the cross itself. 

I have known some people who said that they 
would have more comfort in a Saviour who fell and 
repented. But such people do not sufficiently consider 
that the power of sympathy does not come from 
common sin, but from common temptation. He who 
has yielded has a coarser fibre. Suppose yourselt 
tempted and &llen — ^to whom would you go ? To a 
man of the world ruled by principles which seem so 
fiigfatfully lax, but can be so frightfully unforgiving ; to 
a woman of the world with the polish of her finished 
scorn ? No ; but to One Who is sinless— just because 
He is sinless. Thou Who art whiter than the driven 
snow — upon Whose steadfast soul temptation can no 
more make an impression than the shadow of the moon- 
light can shake the pillars of a church — take this weak 
will of mine and make it strong by the support of Thy 
all-holy will 1 

No soul is without temptation. But how different 
its forms I Not only the sins that have light in the 
eye and honey on the lips, sins of the thoughts, sins 
of doubt— -often so strong and haunting in pure natures. 

The lesson of the Temptation is the necessity and 
possibility of the union of our humanity with Christ's. 
The heroism of one man literally wins victory after 

E 
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His death. Christ's victory is ours, if we will unite 
ourselves to Him. The pulsation of that great and 
gentle heart communicates itself to every generation, 
and enables those who are in contact with it to be 
victorious over temptation. 

" Fro nobis semel vincit; semper vindt in nohis." 

"Once for all He conquered /or us. He is ever 
conquering in us." 

" ipse in artamine agonis nostri et coronat pariter et coronatur.'* 

"He in the contest of our spiritual strife at once 
crowns and is crowned." 

There is perfect unity in His principles of doing 
things. It was on the cross as in His temptation. 
"When He had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
He was an hungred." First the spiritual struggle, 
then the recognition of bodily wants ; like some heroic 
soldier so absorbed in his efforts that he feels no ex- 
haustion until the storm of battle is over — then He 
calls for drink (Luke iv. 2 ; c/. John xix. 28). 
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Nothing more directly drives home the conviction 
of Christ's supremacy than the unhesitating manner 
in which He called men to Himself as their eternal 
satis&ction. Coming to found a Kingdom, He was 
required, in the first place, to attract subjects. This 
He did; He assumed the leading place, and it was 
yielded to Him. " Follow Me " was His first and 
last word. He Himself followed never— always led; 
took counsel with no one, asked advice of no one, 
but steadily pursued His own way, and bade men 
follow Him. He was absolute. Men were required 
to leave all else and trust in Him. Confronted with 
a world in presence of whose vice and cruelty and 
selfishness all others stand appalled, Jesus presented 
Himself as able to destroy the works of Satan and 
win men to Himself. He looked at men in the most 
undone conditions, recognised their depravity and 
distance from God, and yet invited them to lean upon 
Him, to abandon all other stays and helpers and tnist 
in Him as able perfectly to deliver and satisfy them. 
Strange, indeed, that such claims should be ad^-anced ; 
in some aspects, stranger still that they should have 
been admitted. For, m point of &ct, by thus calling 
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men to Himself, Christ did found a society which has 
ever since continued in the world, and is likely to 
outlast it — a kingdom which has never felt the touch 
of revolution, never sought to dethrone its King, or 
proposed to become a republic. 

Considering, then, the extraordinary simplicity ot 
Christ's method of founding this universal empire by 
merely inviting men to become His friends and fellow- 
w^orkers, one would fain know what was the nature 
of the call He published, what did it invite men to, 
what conditions were attached to its acceptance, and 
so torth. 

First, then, it may be asked, to what did Christ 
call men ? " To be His disciples " is perhaps the 
answer which will most readily be given. Those who 
lived with Him, and went from place to place as His 
companions, called Him "Master" — that is, Teacher. 
And this title He accepted as at least representing 
one aspect of His relation to them, "Ye call Me 
Teacher, and ye do well, for such I am." One Who 
spoke with so much authority, and Who so felicitously 
lodged in the mind the living seed of new thoughts 
and a new life, could not fail to be recognised as a 
teacher. Those who followed Him were therefore 
considered His "disciples" — ^men who were undergoing 
a course of instruction. He put into their hands no 
manual or text-book, but kept them with Him, that 
they might read His character and be fashioned in 
His likeness. And this is one ot the permanent 
elements in His work. At the least, men must be 
His disciples, from Him learning to know God, and 
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to value what is the highest in human character. 
And they must acquire this knowledge, as the first 
disciples did, by maintaining themselves in His com- 
pany, by attending to His words, and by entering 
into His mind. 

But bare discipleship is not enough. His call invites 
to more than a seat in his school. It is possible to 
learn from Christ as we learn from Plato or Butler; 
but it is not to such discipleship Christ calls us. To 
adopt His views of life is a good beginning, but there 
have always been those who went no fiuther, and of 
whom it has to be written, "From that time many 
of His disciples went back, and walked no more with 
Him." That to which Christ calls is a discipleship 
that includes a permanent participation in His fellow- 
ship and lot. In short, it is to a personal connection 
that Christ invites, a cpnnection which is adequately 
represented only by such emblems as the Vine and 
its branches, the Head and the members. He calls 
us to Himself, not to the remembrance and imitation 
of Him, nor merely to a kind of fellowship in the 
ftilfilment of the purposes to which He devoted His 
life, but to participation with a living Person in His 
life and in His will. It is this which forms the main 
attraction in His call. Certainly it is much to be 
simunoned hopefully to take Him as our example and 
ideal ; it is much to be introduced by His teaching 
into a region where the air is pure and the vision of 
things spiritual unobscured by earthliness; it is much 
to be permitted to labour for the same ends and in 
the same cause as He; but that which forms the 
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Supreme attraction in His call and bids ns see that 
here we find our goal, is the invitation to unite ourselves 
personally with Him, to believe that He now lives and 
cares for us, and that by His Divine Spirit He even 
lives within us. It is the personal element in our 
religion that is its life. If Christ is dead, or if He 
can communicate nothing vital to us now. His call is 
emptied of that which constitutes its strength. 

At first, no doubt, His disciples only unconsciously 
followed Him because of the attraction of His person- 
ality. They even went so far as to ask Him what 
they would have for following Him. And He, instead 
of resenting the question and indignantly denouncing 
their stupid greed, with excellent self-mastery premised 
them thrones and honoius and rewards. This was one 
of the trials of our Lord. He knew that even the 
Twelve followed firom mixed motives. They owned 
Him fit to be a King. His bearing suggested the 
Messianic throne. Through all His unassuming gentle- 
ness they perceived inalienable majesty, an easy 
supremacy in all companies and scenes. This is the 
Person bom to rule for us, they felt ; our joy and life 
would be to be under Him and near Him. They had 
an honest attachment to Him, deeper than they knew. 
But, with it all, they had room in their hearts for 
earthly ambition. In talking with one another it was 
of place and power in the new Kingdom they spoke, 
and they followed Him partly because they expected 
that their King would reward His intimates with sub- 
stantial favours. It was not only Judas who followed 
to satisfy his unholy ambition. The best of them, 
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James and John, sought places at the right hand and 
left of the throne. 

Did our Lord, then, deceive these men by allowing 
them to expect what He knew they would not receive ? 
To answer, we have but to consider whether they 
would have received a better reward than that which 
they have actually received, had they occupied the 
thrones of Archelaus or of Antipas ; whether it is 
better to rule a province for a few years, to have 
power to tax and legislate for one's countrymen in 
matters civil and material, or to influence, as the 
Apostles have done, countless generations in the deepest 
human concerns and with the most beneficial results. 
Deceived in a sense they were, but for their endless 
profit. "Dig deep over all my ground," said the dying 
father to his sons, "and you will find much gold." 
They found no pots of gold such as they looked for ; 
but their land, permanently improved by the digging, 
enriched them abundantly. All through life we are 
led on by hopes that seldom find literal fulfilment, 
but leave us possessed of some better thing than we 
counted on. The student misses the prize he has 
wrought for day and night, but there remains the 
richer and more permanent gain of the mastery of 
some branch of knowledge, and of having schooled 
himself to toil. The lad enlists in the army, allured 
by the glitter of mihtary equipments, the colours, the 
music, the pomp of war ; these all in his first campaign 
turn into rags and hunger and blood; but does he 
feel himself deceived, or does he not perceive that his 
boyish hopes led him to a service of his country and 
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an experience of life far more satisfying to his mature 
spirit than the paltry vanities which first attracted 
him ? So was it with the first disciples. They were 
attracted to Christ's fellowship by hopes that were 
never realised, but in that fellowship they learned to 
know Christ, and to find in His friendship their true 
rest and supreme satisfaction. There were those, no 
doubt, who, like Judas, found it impossible to transfer 
their hopes, and deeply resented their disappointment. 
It seemed to them that they had been cruelly deceived. 
" Many of them," as the author of " Ecce Homo " 
says, "would hear with bitter disappointment, and 
some with furious hatred, exhortations to humility, to 
contentment with a lowly place, from the lips of Him 
Whom they had expected to make their fortunes. 
In this way the interested and mercenary would fall 
off from Him." But the true-hearted men found their 
affections engaged, and could not forsake Him Whom 
they recognised as their Friend and King. Through 
their intercourse with Him their life had been made 
new, their hopes and ambitions lifted to higher things, 
so that when they heard Him disclaim the offered 
throne they were still content to share His lot. " To 
whom can we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life ! " 

It is not always by one figure our Lord represents 
that to which He calls men. Sometimes it is to work 
men are summoned, as in the parable oi the labourers 
in the vineyard. Sometimes it is a feast that is em- 
ployed to sjTnbolise it, as in Luke xiv. 16-24. The 
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fonner figure illustrates the unhappiness of an un- 
serviceable life, the sure disappointment of those who 
serve from selfish motives and in a bargaining spirit, 
and the happiness of those whose miscarriage in the 
actual work of life has taught them to welcome the 
ofifer of work for God, and generously to commit 
themselves and their service to His justice. The 
representation of the call as an invitation to a feast 
seems intended to illustrate at least two elements in 
it. In the first place, it says to us, Here is lavish 
expenditure to furnish adequate provision for human 
needs. The craving human heart, the wide, many- 
nded human nature, will find satisfoction here, The 
abundance, the security, the happy intercourse, the 
good feehng between host and guest — all that marks 
out such occasions as times of freedom from anxiety 
and of complete social gratification — is to be foimd 
in that to which Christ invites. As He Himself 
covered the imminent shame of the host at the 
wedding in Cana, when it was plain the wine was 
to run short, so He secures that in the feast to which 
He invites there shall be no lack. To be conscious 
that it belongs to God as our host to furnish us with 
entertainment, to make us feel at home even in His 
great presence, to see that we are free fi-om care, 
this surely gives us more than a glimpse of the great 
goodness laid up in store for them that listen to His 
call. 

But our Lord's comparison ot His call to an in- 
vitation to a feast also reminds us of our absolute 
dependence on Him for entrance to the only happy 
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human life. We are rather apt to think of all the 
blessing Christ brings as lying within our reach^ waiting 
our acceptance. So in a sense it is, but admission to 
a feast is only by invitation. A strong desire may 
be felt to be present at some entertainment; you 
may have urgent reason for wishing to be present; 
your prospects may seem to depend upon your being 
there; but, unless you are invited, you cannot go. 
The idea of going unasked is not once to be thought 
of; your presence or absence depends entirely on the 
will of the host. If he does not desire your company, 
that decides the matter. If no place is set apart for 
you and no provision made for you, what can you do 
to mend matters ? So it is with the call of Christ. 
It must proceed from Him. If He has made no 
provision for our enjoyment, and issues no invitation 
to us to partake of it, we are helpless. Fellowship 
with Him, and all the joy that comes of it, is not 
a thing we can carry by assault; we must wait 
for it as we wait for fine weather, helpless to pro- 
duce it. 

It therefore concerns us to inquire how and to 
whom Christ gives this call. From the Gospels we 
learn that His method was various. In general, it 
may be said that He intimated to men His accessi- 
bility and desire to be trusted as their Saviour, not 
only by express utterances to that effect, but also 
by the graciousness of His constant demeanour, by 
the self-revelation which He made in His miracles of 
His willingness to be at men's service, and especially 
by His death* He not only said that He had come 
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as a physician and that He called sinners to Himself ; 
He not only stood in public places and cried, "Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden," 
but He, in His daily converse '^nth men, put Himself 
at their disposal, invited sinners to find renewal of 
hope in His company, and by His deeds of mercy 
gave the most emphatic invitation to all sick, sad, 
and sinfiil persons to come imto Him. During the 
brief months of His ministry many misconceptions 
of His purpose were, no doubt, in vogue, but no one 
who knew anything of Him at all could doubt that 
He wished to make Himself accessible to all. 

His purpose was imiversal, and the proclamation 
which men have felt to be most characteristic of Him 
is "Whosoever cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out." In His own ministry there was, indeed, 
a limitation. He refused to go beyond the bounds 
of Palestine. He was sent, He declared, to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. But by this restriction 
His work gained in intensity whatever it lost in ex- 
tension. It was the compression of the spring in 
preparation for its rebound; the confinement of the 
driving power that gave it elasticity sufficient for the 
work required. The Jews were the prepared race, 
and among them were found those who could at 
once appreciate the deliverance Christ wrought, the 
Kingdom He founded. It has been truly said : " He 
best served the Gentiles by leaving them out of His 
reckoning for the time. He wished to teach their 
teachers, and His words would have been lost to the 
after-generations imless He had spoken to a people 
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schooled by the history of centuries to understand 
them. In the end the Gentiles gained by what seemed 
at the outset a harsh and narrow policy, and the 
paradox stands revealed as a truism that Christ makes 
His mission world-wide by limiting the range of His 
personal action." 

The instinct of sinful and sorrowful men soon 
recognised in Him the imiversal Saviour, and perceived 
that the sense of need was the true invitation to Him. 
Necessarily, therefore, the call was given like seed 
sown broadcast, like a net cast into the sea. But in 
His own ministry He was not content with allowing 
men to draw their own conclusions from His public 
utterances. He formed a personal connection with 
individuals. And His manner of doing so is instruc- 
tive. It is various and adapted to the differing 
conditions of those whom He called. This is espe- 
cially apparent in the account given us by St. John 
of the manner in which He formed a friendship with 
His first five followers. 

Two of these He invited to His own lodging, and, 
during the free conversation that ensued, they became 
convinced of His dignity, and were prepared to throw 
n their lot with Him. Here conviction was produced 
by that knowledge of Him which any of us still may 
have — a knowledge, indeed, no longer emphasised and 
made directly individual by question and answer, by 
actual vision of His expression and touch of His hand ; 
but widened vastly by all that has since accumulated 
from further utterances of His and the influence He 
has exerted on the world, and lifted into a spiritual 
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region from which impressions of sense are excluded 
and inner perception and affinities hold sway. Record 
of that conversation we have none. The significant 
feature of the incident is the readiness Jesus showed 
to make Himself accessible to inquirers. There is no 
aloofness in this great Figure, no supercilious disdain 
of men of the lower orders, but the kingly spirit of 
sympathy with all, and of readiness to apply to all 
His own resources. 

Of His interview with the next who was brought 
to Him, Simon Bar-jona, we have some record — a 
record which reveals the penetration which enabled 
the Lord to enter into each man's inner life, and 
adapt Himself to each. Simon was a hasty, bluntly 
outspoken man ; true, generous, affectionate, but quick 
to resent injury, and far too ready to speak and to 
act on the spur of the moment. Often had his hot- 
headedness brought him into trouble and annoyed his 
friends. None felt this more keenly than himself; 
so that when his brother Andrew burst into his 
presence with the eager cry, "We have foimd the 
Messiah!" his first thought, no doubt, was one ot 
delighted surprise, but his second of despair. How 
could so ill-balanced a character as his find a place 
in the Messiah's kingdom ? What service could so 
unstable a person render to the new enterprise ? 
Some passionate word or action would be a firebrand 
in the young and small community, devastating, 
bringing discord, wrangling, offence, trouble of various 
kinds. No, no; a man like him might be good 
enough to haul nets and sell fish and wrcmgle with 
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tax-collectors, but the Kingdom of God must be formed 
of men of another stamp. 

Yet he let himself be persuaded to go and see the 
discovered King, and the first words he hears from 
Him win him for ever. "*Thou art Simon, son of 
Jona ' ; I know all that this name covers, and how 
Capernaum smiles when it is uttered; I know the 
troubles your hastiness has incurred, and how you 
wish you were another man ; but you shall be another 
man. ' Thou shalt be called Cephas — a rock ' ; a man 
no longer moved with every gust of passion, but steady, 
staunch, and settled, on whom others may build." 
Thus Jesus won Petar by giving him the assurance 
that there is a place in His Kingdom for even such 
characters as his, and that, by association with the 
King, all that imfitted him for service would be 
removed. Through Simon Peter, Christ calls to Him- 
self all diffident persons, all who feel that they may 
be good enough for the rougher uses of life, but need 
not aspire to any service that can be of permanent 
value, or that concerns the finer and more spiritual 
aspects of human afi&irs. To all who think with 
shame of the faults and vices that unfit them for 
fellowship with Christ, He offers to give a new 
character as conspicuous for its helpfulness and sound- 
ness as their past temper has been for mischief. 

It is necessary to observe that the call to disdple- 
ship has terms or conditions attached to it. These 
terms are most definitely staled in Luke xiv. 25-33, 
where we read that "there went great multitudes 
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with Him; and He turned and said unto them, If 
any man come to Me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisteis, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 
disciple," and other words to the same effect. Else- 
where He says : "Seek ye first the Kingdom of God" 
— ^let that be your first and predominant object. And 
in the parables of the pearl and the treasure bid in 
the field, it is still the same truth He impresses upon 
OS, that allegiance to Him must be undivided. We 
must have no purposes of our own which are not 
also His ; no affections which are stronger and can 
on occasion overbear and make light of our devotion 
to Him. 

This absolute devotedness to Himself He demands 
not as an arbitrary exaction which might with ad- 
vantage be lessened : He demands it because without 
it our attachment to Him is useless. To be of service, 
the anchor-chain must be strong enough to withstand 
all strain that can be put upon it. And our salvation 
depends upon our being more firmly attached to 
Christ than to anything that may pull in a contrary 
direction. Morality ceases to be morality, and becomes 
expediency or convenience, if it be not in the highest 
place but in the second place only. And so our 
allegiance to Christ ceases to be allegiance when it 
ceases to be supreme. Christ must demand to be 
loved supremely, if this love is to be strong enoi^h 
to purify all other affections, and to deliver us from 
the p>ower of all counteracting influences. It is not 
enough that we pass judgmeait on His claim and 
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pronounce Him to be worthy of all homage, service, 
and devotion. We must also so esteem and love Him 
as to be constantly, imiformly, and powerftilly drawn 
to obey Him. It is our likings and dislikings that 
save or destroy us, not the knowledge we possess 
or the judgments we pronounce. It is our actual 
leanings and likings that manifest what we in our 
inmost selves are, what our real affinities are; and it 
is our likings which determine how we shall act in 
critical passages of our life, and in hours of temptation. 
And Christ demands that we shall love Him supremely, 
because this love purifies us from all earthliness, and 
contains in itself the surest guide and the strongest 
motive. 

Therefore the Kingdom of Heaven is Uke imto 
treasure hid in a field : the which, when a man hath 
foimd, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth 
all that he hath and buyeth that field. Or it is like the 
pearl of great price, which the wise merchant in search 
of goodly pearls will secure, though in order to buy it 
he must sell all that he possesses. Here the condition 
attached to the call is the same — ^the forsaking of all, 
that it may be responded to. But the reasonableness, 
nay, the inevitableness of doing so, is made prominent 
in the parables. The agriculturist and the merchant sell 
all they possess not reluctantly, but eagerly, greedily, 
knowing that they are far more than repaid by what 
they gain. That is to say, he who estimates Christ at 
His true value, thinks no sacrifice too great to make in 
order to secure His fellowship. There is no price too 
great to pay for this which in itself includes all good. 
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There is nothing that the reasonable man will allow to 
stand in the way of his winning this prize. 

It will be noticed that it is not a bargain that Christ 
makes with those whom He calls : '^ If you will 
abandon all else, I will be yours." Were it a bargain, 
many would quickly close with it. If, by the relinquish- 
ment of earthly possessions, we could thereby become 
sure owners of life and happiness eteroal, who would not 
make the purchase ? To sell all they have would be an 
easy process to the majority of men, and, were eternity 
to be purchased thus, surely there are few indeed who 
would not most gladly pay the price. But, of course, it 
is no such bargain our Lord means. What He means is, 
that those who know Him and understand what 
association with Him implies, will, of their own 
initiative, frown upon everything that threatens to 
prevent their responding to His call. The one necessity 
of their life seems to be a perfected fellowship with 
Him. Whatever it be that hinders this, they feel con- 
strained to overcome. Nothing must rob them of this 
crown of life. It may be good, bad, or indifferent, but, 
if it threatens to sever them from Christ, it must be 
abandoned. 

The concrete, instance in which this principle receives 
its most vivid exemph'fication is the call of the rich 
yoimg ruler. In him we see what comes of lowering 
Christ's own terms. 

Here was a man who had sincere respect for Christ, 
and much willingness to obey Him. He went so far as 
to make a pubUc acknowledgement of the reverence in 
which he held Him, and he sought His advice with the 
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intention of following it. But he found he could not 
make the sacrifice demanded, and went away in sorrow 
and in self-contempt. Why did he fail ? Why could he 
not follow the advice he had asked, and which he knew 
to be wise and kindly ? He could not, because, with all 
his esteem for this Teacher, he had not such a love for 
Him as made severance from Him the worst of losses ; 
he had not such reverence for Him as made it im- 
possible to disobey Him. He could not forsake all for 
Christ's sake, and so he lost both Christ and his posses- 
sions. For, going back to them conscious that for them 
he had sacrificed his future, his conscience, and his self- 
respect, he could no longer find any happiness in them. 
They became a continual reproach to him, a reminder 
ot his radical weakness of character. He hated his 
wealth, yet could not part with it. And because he 
put Christ second he lost Him altogether. At the 
critical moment of his life, it was not Christ's will that 
tirnied the scale, but his worldly interests. No man 
was ever more distinctly called. In Christ's dealing 
with him, His compassion and tender sympathy were so 
apparent that those who witnessed the scene knew and 
marked that Jesus loved him. And yet, though His 
love would fain have retained him, it could not over- 
master the ruler's deliberate preference for earthly 
possession. 
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II. 



How is the call responded to ? The first obvious 
result of the call is that it sifts and separates men. The 
herald of Christ had given the people this characteristic 
sign by which they might recognise Him when He 
appeared : He would have a fan in His hand, and in 
passing through among men would blow away the chaflf 
and separate it from the solid grain. It was no mis- 
cellaneous; indiscriminating crowd our Lord desired to 
see following Him; following, indeed, one .another 
rather than Him, led by curiosity, or by entirely mis- 
leading expectations. He knew that the gifts He had to 
bestow were only desired by the minority, that the 
Beatitudes He pronounced could only excite a sneer 
Again and again, therefore. He sifted and scattered such 
crowds by bidding them count the cost of following 
Him, by plainly telling them that He would not satisfy 
their worldly cravings and ambitions. It is remarkable 
that the first words of His which are recorded in the 
fourth Gospel are, " What seek ye ? " It is as if, stand- 
ing on the verge of the world and about to make Him- 
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self known to men, He bade them look inwards and 
recognise what were their actual desires, that they 
might thus know whether they would find satisfaction 
in Him or not. For so it is always ; He is the touch- 
stone of the human heart. Inevitably and infallibly by 
contact with Him each man is found to be good or evil. 
By bringing among us perfect goodness and by making 
it possible to us, He necessarily judges us. By our glad 
acceptance of Him as our ideal and Saviour we express 
the craving for good that is in us ; by turning from Him 
and from that life which our conscience cannot but 
approve, we choose our lot among the abandoned and 
manifest that we will be evil. It is thus that His call 
reveals itself as living and penetrating with resistless 
might to soul and spirit, a discemer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. As critics pronoimce judgment on 
themselves by their estimate of each new appearance in 
the world of literature, so does each of us show what he 
actually is by his acceptance or refrisal of Christ. This 
is the winnowing fen to whose action we are exposed, 
and which imerringly sifts the chaff from the wheat. It 
is the perfect instrument for separating those who desire 
goodness from, those who have no such desire. Good- 
ness incarnate actually achieved in hiunan life, and made 
possible to us — ^this is our touchstone. To have the 
gates of the Kingdom thrown open to us, the way to 
God made obvious, and His righteousness accessible — 
this it is which reveals whether these are our chiet 
desires, or whether, in presence of these greatest attain- 
ments made possible to us, our hearts are excited to no 
active longing. 
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Necessarily Jesus Himself thought much of His own 
rejection, and on more than one occasion He explained 
what it was that caused men to reject Him. He shows 
us what it is that constitutes receptiveness. The very 
cities in which most of His miracles bad been wrought 
scorned His claims ; and in sadly withdrawing from 
them He turned for solace to the Father with the 
striking exclamation : '* I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes." There is here no resentment, only a clear 
perception of things as they actually are. The boundless 
popularity He at first enjoyed did not intoxicate or blind 
Him, the ebb of this tide did not leave Him disconsolate 
and hopeless of His cause. He does not, like Elijah, 
run away from His w^ork because its result is so small ; 
nor does He join with Jonah in chiding God for sending 
Him on a disappointing mission. He recognises that 
He is sent to the world with a message of infinite glad- 
ness, but that this world is made up of individuals each 
of whom has his own fixed ideas, prejudices, and pre- 
dilections which bar out this message. The very men 
who might have been expected, from their education 
and position, to appreciate Christ's mission at once and 
aid Him in it, are, in fact, found to have their own 
notions of the manner in which God should interpose, 
and have, besides, their own reputation for wisdom to 
maintain, and cannot submit to be taught by an un- 
taught person. 

Jesus therefore turns to the " babes," to those who 
have no preconceptions. The child listens to you and 
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takes in what you tell him, because his mind is as yet 
empty. The information you give him is not challenged 
and extruded by any previous occupant. The " babe *' is 
receptive, not critical. It does not pretend to know. 
The distinction between the critical and the receptive is 
prolonged into adult life. Give two men the same book 
to read : the one will tell you all its faults, and angrily 
denounce the opinions it advocates in opposition to his 
own ; the other has imconsciously eliminated the mis- 
takes, and has thirstily drunk in all the real value and 
substance of the book. There are men who soon cease 
to grow because they look at every new idea with a 
mind made up, with a closed education that knows all 
that is needed already; there are other minds that 
hunger and are ever on the alert for the discovery of 
fresh truth. If, then, we are to appreciate Christ and 
His message, we must approach Him with an tm- 
prejudiced mind. We must leave behind us our fixed 
ideas as to the manner in which God may most suitably 
reveal Himself, as to the demands that should be made 
on us, and the life that should be enjoined. Going to 
Him with minds made up about many things of which 
He speaks, even if we seem to accept Him, we really 
refuse much that He brings with Him and deceive 

ourselves. 

If, then, we ask what it is that constitutes sus- 
ceptibility to Christ's call, the first answer we get is, 
that it is the receptiveness which characterises those 
who have no preconceived ideas of what Christ must be, 
and who are not already so filled with worldly ideals 
and thoughts of life that they cannot offer their hearts as 
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a tabula rasa to Christ, and let Him write on it what 
He pleases. But there is not only this negative absence 
of preconceptions ; there must also be a positive side to 
this susceptibility, a sense of want which consciously 
or unconsciously craves relief. This is spoken of as " a 
hunger for righteousness/' "a thirst for God." It is to 
this appetite Christ appeals with confidence. Where 
there is conscious need of spiritual help, a real craving 
for nearness to God in holiness of life, Christ is ever 
sure of a reception. This appetite greedily accepts 
Him. 

It is significant that oiu* Lord gives to appetite this 
determining place. Yet, after all, is not appetite a 
stronger force than reason ? It is more constant, more 
eflFective, and exists where reason is not. A great part 
of the world's work has therefore been entrusted to 
appetite. The child seeks nourishment and accepts it 
while as yet it has no reason. The very foundation- 
stone, therefore, of human existence is laid in appetite. 
Reason has its uses, but it cannot take the place of 
appetite. Appetite can be justified to reason, but is not 
itself reason. It is not unreasonable, but unreasoning. 
The craving for God and righteousness Christ likens to 
an appetite, and the point of the designation consists in 
this, that those cravings which we call appetites guide 
men to their gratification wholly irrespective of what is 
to result fi'om their attainment. To the appetite the 
gratification is an end in itself. So, with Christ, 
righteousness is an end in itself— not the means of 
attaining something better. There is nothing better. 
We are called to be righteous, not that we may escape 
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the punishment of sin, not that we may enjoy prosperity, 
not that we may win the favour of God, but simply that 
we may be righteous. To be righteous is the health, 
the life, of the souL Christ seeks to shift our view from 
the consequences of righteousness to the thing itself. 
He wishes us to understand that man's blessedness 
consists not in what righteousness brings him, but in 
that condition of soul which is righteous. Therefore He 
speaks of a " hunger " for righteousness because appetite 
does not consider consequences, but seeks directly and 
solely, without ulterior object, that which gratifies it. 
Wherever this hunger is, it finds its gratification in 
Christ. He knows that this hunger exists largely, 
though often latently, in the hiunan heart — latently 
because men, imtil they know Christ, see no hope of its 
being gratified, and therefore disguise and repress it. 

Similarly, if we look through the Sermon on the 
Mount, ^nth a view to discover who they are who 
listened to Christ's call, or how we may attain the 
righteousness there described, the only answer we can 
find is : We can attain it by loving k. " Where your 
treasiu"e is, there will your heart be also." Yes, of 
course. You cannot put your heart into what you do 
not really value. If the boy's treasiu^e is in a country 
life or in the navy, it is in vain you tell him to put his 
heart into oflSce work. They that value righteousness 
will give their heart to its pursuit ; they that esteem 
the world of greater consequence will heartily cultivate 
the world. This natural, inevitable order of things is 
explained in the remarkable words : " The lamp of the 
body is the eye ; if, therefore, thine eye be sound, thy 
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whole body is full of light ; but if thine eye be diseased, 
thy whole body shall be dark." That is illustration ; 
then follows the teaching which it illustrates : '' If, 
therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is the darkness 1 " In other words, a man has in 
his body an organ which suffices to give him all the 
light he needs in the physical world ; so has he an organ 
by which he can receive all the light he requires upon 
the spiritual world. If a man's eyes are soimd, the 
whole body is full of light ; that is to say, there is no 
bodily function that needs any more light than that 
which the eye conveys. The hand, in the finest opera- 
tions, needs no more light than the eye receives ; the 
foot of the cragsman or the sailor needs no more light 
to guide it than the light of the eye. On the other 
hand, if the eye be unsound, no other organ can do its 
work, and supply the body with light. Where there is 
no eye, no amoimt of light will bring sight, or make 
anjrthing visible ; it is no use pulling up the last inch of 
blind, or bringing the strongest illuminating power close 
to the man. So, says Jesus, we have an inner organ 
fitted to receive and utilise the whole light we require 
for our moral guidance. If this organ is sound, we shall 
see things as they are ; if it be unsoimd, perfect spiritual 
beauty may stand before us, but we cannot admire it. 
It is by this feculty we discern between the blessedness 
of mammon and the blessedness of fellowship with God ; 
between the attractiveness of the earthly and the 
heavenly treasure, between the successful merchant or 
man of fashion and Jesus Christ. It is by the help of 
this inner organ that men make their choices and 
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determine their destiny. If this organ is dull by 
femiliarity with sin, if our power of seeing things as 
they really are has been weakened by love of sensual 
pleasure, by esteem of worldly advantage, then it is in 
vain that the beauty of holiness shines for us from the 
person of Christ. 

If, then, the attractiveness of righteousness is not 
felt, how can we respond to the call of Christ ? If 
Christ's offers can only be accepted by those who appre- 
ciate them, and if there has died out of us all power 
to desire what He oflFers, it will certainly not avail to 
profess to accept Him. What, then, is to be done ? As 
Christ said to the disciples, perplexed by a similar 
difficulty, '' What is impossible with man is possible to 
God." God, by His dealings in providence with a man, 
can produce a sense of want, a perception of the hoUow- 
ness of worldly gain, a himger for something worthier 
than wealth or position or comfort. The prodigal saw 
no charm in his father's house till he had spent his all ; 
then he perceived what home and father meant. Life 
taught him. 

Naturally the recorded life of our Lord abounds in 
specimens of the various manners in which men treated 
His call. There were those who bluntly dismissed it ; 
some who approved it, and yet could not bestir them- 
selves to act upon it ; some who in appearance accepted 
it, and yet remained the thralls of the world ; some who 
heartily and thankfully responded and followed Christ, 
some with an eagerness that bespoke want of con- 
sideration, others in a half-hearted manner that showed 
a lack of clear apprehension of the urgency and conse- 
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quence of the call. There is nothing more pathetic in 
our Lord's experience than His lament over Jerusalem 
as He left it, a rejected Saviour. Not once nor twice, 
but "how often/' had He laid before its people His 
claims, His oflFers, His message. For their sakes He had 
endured the contradiction of sinners. He had gone 
back to their streets and courts knowing that He might 
be stoned, and that certainly he would be scorned or 
treated as a lunatic, but still drawn by His compassion 
to make one more appeal, still finding it impossible to 
believe that men should be so blind. 

In some respects more pitiable than blunt and 
decided reftisal is professed willingness to accept, but 
with no corresponding action. The sentimentalists who 
shake a pious head and lift sanctimonious hands over 
the joys of the Kingdom, and can picture vividly the 
blessedness of salvation, but cannot rouse themselves to 
live righteously and truly follow Christ, are described for 
us in the parable of the guestless feast. The host had 
found it easy enough to secure acceptances and promises. 
Oh, yes ! nothing would give the invited greater pleasure 
— who could not see the honour of being asked to enter 
into fellowship with the highest, and enjoy an entertain- 
ment furnished by a love that had laid itself out to 
please, and had infinite resource to draw upon ? But 
when all was ready, preparation made at enormous 
sacrifice, at a cost so great that it could never be re- 
peated, not a single guest stood by his promise, but 
found anything — business, pleasure, anything — more 
attractive. No excuse was too idle to put off this 
invitation, nothing so trivial, nothing so contemptible, as 
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not successfully to compete with the attraction of such a 
feast. 

Sentimentalism is inherent in human nature. We 
have always with us those who are sensitive to the 
beauty of things spiritual, who admire purity, and 
appreciate all that Unks us to what is highest, and who 
recognise in Christ and the future to which He invites, 
all that is most reasonable and full of promise ; and yet, 
when opportimity arises in their life for becoming some- 
what Uke Christ, or when His call bids them sacrifice 
inclination, and cross natural desire, and so attain to His 
fellowship, they dismiss such appeals as unreasonable, 
and not to be listened to. When we think of the 
Kingdom of God as a future state in which all shall be 
assembled as to a family gathering in the quiet and cool 
of evening, it is easy to express desire to be present 
there. Who does not feel some desire to see, face to 
face, the real person of the Lord, and have leisure to 
scan the features of this Host to Whom he is so 
intimately linked ? Who does not desire to exchange 
thoughts with Him, and so to learn how personal and 
searching is the interest the Lord has taken in him ? 
But if these desires do not find expression in present 
fellowship with Christ in the conduct of our life and in 
the hearty submission of our spirit to His moulding will, 
then we must be content to number ourselves among 
sentimentalists — ^a class for which the consistent, honest 
man cherishes a hearty contempt that is not altogether 
unjust. 

Next to those apparently pious but really worldly 
persons who profess acceptance while really they reject 
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Cluist's call, come those who plead some reason for 
delay. There are always persons who sincCTely mean to 
follow Christ but find it in present circumstances, as they 
declare, impossible. Their business is of a kind or so 
conducted .that they caraiot introduce into it the truth, 
the self-sacrifice, the unworldliness, which they recognise 
as characteristic of the spirit of Christ. They do not 
disguise from themselves that they are called to Christ's 
service, nor do they intend to decline this call, but it has 
so suddenly made itself heard that they find it incon- 
venient as suddenly to listen. The type of this class is 
the man who replied to Christ's summons, " Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father." Could any request 
be more reasonable ? Could anything be more obvious 
than that delay is justified ? But Christ does not think 
so. His answer is, " Let the dead bury their dead, but 
go thou and preach the Kingdom of God." 

What is it that justifies our Lord's answer 7 First, 
no doubt, it was justified by the character of the man 
to whom it was addressed. Our Lord knew him 
before He said to him " Follow me," and He knew 
him to be a man easily moved — probably a man who, 
with considerable feculty, was yet of a soft disposition, 
and apt to make too much of the comforts of family 
life. An opportunity had arisen for breaking away 
fi:om these ties to indolent love of reputable ease, but 
this opportunity must promptly be used or it will be 
turned into an occasion for more firmly binding him 
and permanently preventing him from doing the work 
for Christ he is capable of accomplishing. Our Lord 
snatches the man back from plunging into the cuiient 
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which would have carried him past his life's work 
and therefore his life's reward. The good husband, 
the kind father, the dutifiil son, the placid, innocuous 
home-lover, is often in danger of neglecting Christ's 
call to a more strenuous service. 

But Christ's answer states also a great principle. 
**Let the dead bury their dead," The dead will not 
be left unburied, but a Christian is too valuable to 
spend on such work. There is much of the world's 
work that will go on irrespective of Christianity. 
Those who may be called "dead," as not possessing 
that new type of life which Christ has brought into 
the world, will do the world's needftil work. But 
there are also works to be done for the world, and 
these the greatest, and for the sake of which the 
world exists; for these. Christians are needed. And 
to use a Christian who is fitted for specially Christian 
work in those works which will be done all the same 
by non-Christians is waste of good material. The 
manager of a business does not use his most experienced 
hand to do what the youngest apprentice can do 
equally well. The captain of a ship does not send 
his fb:st officer, skilled in all the mysteries of navi- 
gation, to wash the decks or splice ropes. He is 
needed for the exceptional work he is fitted to do. 
And the Christian must ask himself, not only what 
part of the ordinary work of the world he can do, 
but whether there is no work calling him which none 
but a Christian will or can accomplish. Such calls 
can only be interpreted by the man's self; and they 
arise from the conscientious consideration that there 
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are in the world these two kinds of things to be done 
— ^those which will be done by non-Christian persons 
as readily as by Christians, and those which will only 
be done by Christians. It is by measuring our own 
capacities with the needs of the world that calls to 
this or that work arise. 

But as there are some too slow in listening to the 
call of Christ, so there are others who are precipitate. 
Alongside of the dutiful son who asked that he might 
first bury his father stands the scribe who, without 
waiting to be summoned, burst in upon our Lord 
with the words, "I will follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest." On so ardent and so rare a declaration 
it must have pained our Lord to throw cold water. 
He numbered too few men of education among His 
followers to make it easy for Him to dispense with 
one "scribe." And never refusing the allegiance of 
any, He merely bids this scribe, accustomed to the 
sheltered life of a student, to count the cost of fol- 
lowing One Who was more driven and homeless 
than the foxes, more constantly on the move than 
the birds of the air. Our Lord saw that this ardent 
person had not taken into account the hardships of 
the Christian life. It is this want of forecasting the 
actual consequences of following Christ that has lowered 
the whole level of Christian society. Men have thought 
it an easy thing to follow Christ, and, having made 
profession of discipleship and finding it very difficult, 
they, with more or less consciousness of failure, live 
on the easier levels. They have often joined societies 
in which only their names are wanted and an annual 
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subscription, and they join the Church of Christ with 
as little careful anticipation of what is involved and 
as little idea that any radical alteration in their 
thoughts and ways is necessary. 

Happily we have several instances of devout, in- 
telligent, and persistent response to the call of Christ 
—especially we have the splendid and animating 
example of Matthew, who has been justly named 
"the pattern of obedience to divine vocations, the 
model of prompt submission to holy inspirations, the 
teacher and the example of correspondence to grace, 
who left all for God — self, and the world, and wealth 
— at God's one word, without question, without reserve, 
without delay, to be for ever in the Church the Doctor, 
the Prophet, and the Patron, the comfort, and the 
justification of those who follow heavenly calls in the 
world's despite; and who give themselves in love, 
as he gave himself, without limit or condition as 
creatures, to their Creator." 

There is no element in himian life so pregnant 
with tragedy as the power of the human will to resist 
the appeal of Christ. It is possible to be within 
reach of perfect good and not to see it. It is possible ^ 
to see it and not desire it, or so desire it as to secure 
it. We would need to be treated like sheep and be 
driven to oiu* pasture; we are treated as men, and 
so we miss our way and lose our life. For Christ 
will not over-persuade any man. For the success 
of His appeal He depends upon the conviction of the 
individual. He seeks only those followers in whose 
own mind there has grown up the conviction that 
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He is all He claims to be, and is worthy of all 
obedience. We must for ourselves reach our own 
conclusions about Him; it is in ourselves faith must 
spring up in response to what He seems to us to be. 
Our treatment of the call of Christ, then, is the 
central determining act in our history, as the fact of 
such a call is its redeeming factor. Nothing lifts 
human life to its true level but this call. It is this 
which glorifies and gladdens our sad, defeated, stained 
existence. 
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Xorb. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Durham. 
1. 

The Lord Jesus appears perpetually before us in the 
Gospel narrative as in interview with individuals. 
This is indeed significant when we reflect upon the 
vast publicity which marks His ministry as a whole. 
He was, from the first, a magnet which drew around 
Him great concourses ; now on the hill, now on the 
shore, now in the streets and courtyards, now in the 
squares and cloisters of the Temple. And this was 
but the type and sjrmbol of the mighty scope of His 
whole work. He came to deal not only with men 
but with man. And He had in view, as the ultimate 
purpose of what He did, said, and suffered, the uni- 
verse of being, visible and invisible, which is all to 
feel the effects, in one way or another, of the coming 
and the kingdom of the incarnate, crucified, glorified 
Son of the Father. 

Yet we see this same Lord Jesus perpetually 
engaged in intercourse with individuals; now with 
the individual will/ now with the individual body; 
now with a heart-broken parent, now with a wavering 
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convert, or again with a disciple whom He is training 
to some work for which individual equipment is all 
important. Not seldom He is seen in the midst of 
little groups of individuals, as at Bethany, or in the 
house of Jairus, groups so little as to leave almost 
unbroken the impression of His perfectly individual 
contact with each life. 

It is part of His great glory that He can appear, 
with a complete harmony of effect, in both these 
characters; Saviour of the world. Centre of the Uni- 
verse, and yet the personal Friend of the man, of 
the woman, of the child* 

His is the greatness which is capacious at once 
of the detail and of the totaU He takes the total in 
with the wonderful embrace of His thought and of 
His heart* But He does this as one who sees things 
not in the lump or block merely. He sees the wood, 
but He notes the trees. He contemplates the whole 
sphere of place and time, and the common nature 
of mankind; but He has leisure for the single soul. 
Nay, He not only has leisure for it ; He is never 
more Himself, in all His majesty and all His wisdom, 
as well as all His love, than when He is dealing 
with it. 

Take courage, then, needing heart of individual 
man. Do you find, as life moves on, that there are, 
as it were, solitudes in yourself which even the most 
sacred and ideal friendships cannot fully enter ? Or 
are you, perhaps, finding what it is to be bereft of 
such friendships one by one, through death, till a 
world of "other minds" is around you everywhere, 
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and thought and affection alike feel as if they wan- 
dered in a foreign land ? Return to a renewed in- 
timacy with Jesus Christ ; or, if need be, seek at last, 
after long strangeness towards Him, for what is really 
meant by intimacy with Him. He has leisure for 
your whole case. And the result of sitting down 
alone at His feet, to tell Him all, and to hear Him 
answer, shall be that most happy result, your being 
set at leisure from yourself, liberated from melancholy 
and from barren introspection, to sjrmpathise and 
serve, in the cheerful strength of a personal know- 
ledge of your Lord. Perhaps the following short 
studies may help some reader in that direction. 

The selection here of examples of the Lord's Private 
Personal Intercoiu"se will be found limited on purpose. 
The word private has been always remembered, and 
this puts aside many instances in which personal 
intercourse of the most momentous kind is recorded; 
for example, the callings of the Apostles, and the 
dialogue with Peter by the lake after the Resurrection. 
It seems well to put aside instances where the im- 
mediate occasion was the working of a miracle, as 
when the Lord took a sufferer aside and apart, to 
speak to him and heal him alone. For the inter- 
course under more normal conditions seems to be that 
which will come nearest home to our own daily needs 
in its own line; the sublime lessons of the miracle 
take another direction. It seems impossible, (m the 
other hand, not to include one scene where the 
antecedent conditions were indeed abnormal — the 
colloquy with Mary Magdalene in the Resurrection 
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garden. But that scene is in itself perfectly normal ; 
the risen Redeemer as truly, as simply, speaks there 
to an individual, for individual heartblessing, as He 
spoke to another solitary and needing woman by the 
well of Sychar. On the one occasion, as on the other. 
He is there not to work a portent, but, by His word 
and by Himself, to bless a soul. 

Let us come at once to our examples of the Private 
Personal Interviews of the Lord Jesus Christ ; or, 
to put it better, and with a purpose, to the Lord 
Jesus Christ in Private Personal Interviews. 

I. — ^THE INTERVIEW WITH NICODEMUS 

(JOHN III.) 

All we know of Nicodemus is given us by St. John, 
in chapters iii., vii., and xix. Everyone has noticed 
the lesson of those three mentions, where the man 
appears first as a most cautious, if not timorous, 
inquirer, then as a reserved yet practically avowed 
advocate of the Lord in what to him was the most 
difficult of all positions, and lastly as the courageous 
and self-forgetting disciple, under circumstances whose 
trial, both to mind and heart, we cannot possibly 
realise, when he brought that great mass of spices 
for the burial of the Crucified. 

The character and conditions of this man, as a 
person brought into private interview with the Lord, 
are full of interest. There is the obvious interest of 
bis being at the same moment a Sanhedrist and an 
inquirer, and, as such, an instance of the power of 
grace to assert itself in the very midst of opposing 
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surroundings : a case illustrative of innmnerable others, 
in which Jesus Christ's pioneering servant, conscience, 
proves to have been working for Him, and with 
power, where He seemed to have no possible friend 
at all. 

But a less obvious featiu'e in the case of Nicodemus 
seems to me even more deeply interesting, or at least 
more significant to the needs of many hearts. I mean 
that Nicodemus appears in St. John's narrative as 
an3rthing in the world but a character which attracts 
by its salient traits. He is indeed devout, and he 
has won a high reputation as a religious teacher ("Art 
thou the teacher of Israel ? " John iii. lo), and mean- 
time he is anxious for fresh light. But a man may 
be all this, and yet not present to us a single trait 
which challenges affection, however it may claim a 
certain cool esteem. And both the first and second 
incidents given us by St. John, the visit by night, 
and the protest in the Sanhedrin, show us Nicodemus 
as a man reserved and circumspect, by no means the 
warm, open-hearted being whose love begets love of 
course. We seem to see in Nicodemus, to a certain 
extent, a specimen of the special product of a purely 
scholastic life — a life " which, lived unwatchfully, may 
expose a man to an almost arctic chill, repressing 
not only the free and genuine expression of the heart, 
but in a measure even its interior action and vivid 
experiences, as reserve penetrates from the surface 
towards the centre under the special influences of an 
intellectual environment." He seems to think and 
speak as "the scribe" all over, even when his words 
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indicate a great movement far below the surface. 
And this character is not in itself an attractive one, 
however respectable, however estimable. Its caution, 
its shyness, its refusal to let itself go, may be in- 
valuable for certain purposes of life and labour ; but, 
whatever it is, it is not in itself beautiful. 

All this contributes to the deep interest and sig- 
nificance of Nicodemus as he now gives us an occasion 
for watching our Lord in a private personal interview. 
This man, this cautious and circumspect theologian, 
this reputable, irreproachable, self-controlling public 
character, whose nocturnal visit speaks much of his 
anxiety to protect appearances, asks for an interview. 
It is granted at once, and into it the Lord Jesus, if 
we may say so with reverence, throws His whole 
self. His whole thought and heart, with exact and 
watchful adaptation to the man. Nicodemus is no 
mere lay-figure to Him ; he knows all about him as 
^^ the teacher" of the day — words which might seem 
to carry a sublime but gentle irony, considering Who 
spoke them, but which far more surely were spoken 
with a simple recognition of the man's legitimate 
position, and so as to use it in conciliating his thought. 
He speaks to Nicodemus indeed with all His own 
absolute candour and directness, putting aside all 
superfluous courtesies to come at once to the depths 
of his soul ; noticing the visitor s preliminary words 
of respect only to tell him at once the truth of the 
new birth. But then, is it not manifest that all this 
means a profoimd concern for the man, a sacred desire 
that he should be blest, a love for Nicodemus, which 
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cannot rest without telling him all his need, that he 
may discover all the rich blessing which can meet 
it ? Wonderfiilly does this come out in the closing 
passages of the interview.* The Lord rises from 
height to height of evangelical promise and blessing, 
till he has showered upon the heart of this careful, 
anxfous, scholarly ecclesiastic — not upon publican's or 
harlot's heart in the first place, but upon the heart of 
Nicodemus — ^the heavenly music of full salvation ; the 
Serpent in the Wilderness and its lesson, the love of 
God for the world, the gift of the beloved Son, the 
saving power of simple faith, the rescue from the 
soul's ruin, the full eternal hfe. And all this is not 
a meditation, a lecture, a merely public proclamation. 
It is the utterance of heart to heart ; the Lord Jesus 
Christ's outpouring of Himself for the acceptance and 
the possession of this particular visitor. To this 
reserved man He has no reserves. He shall know 
all the need he has of the new birth, of the birth 
from above, the birth of the Spirit ; t his conscience 

*I believe that the whole passage, John iii. 1-21, belongs to the 
scene. Some expositors regard the verses, say. from 14 and onwards 
as, so to speak, the Evangelist's meditative development of the incident. 
But at least no hint of this is given by St. John. And ver. 21 is at once 
followed by fresh narrative, in words which naturally imply that ver. 21 
is part of a narrative here closed. And ver. 20, 21 are in themselves 
singularly appropriate to the case of Nicodemus ; nothing more fit at 
once to warn and to encourage him could have been spoken. 

t This is not the place to discuss in detail the problem of the words 
(ver. 5), " bom of water and the Spirit." I would only remark that, 
while I am far from denying that they have a relation to Christian 
baptism, it is manifest, on a view of the whole passage, that the " b rth " 
in question is a profound and living change in the " new- bom " being, 
and a change wkkk ** cannot U hid.*' For (ver. 8) it is illustrated by the 
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shall be stirred to its depths ; he shall not be left 
to the fatal impression that learning, devoutness, and 
a surrounding atmosphere of respect and esteem mean 
spiritual safety. But then he shall also know, and 
without delay, the glory of that other truth, the truth 
of life eternal, in its splendour and its joy, in the 
name of the Son of God given for the sinner's sin. 
The everlasting love shall be unfolded on the spot 
to Nicodemus. Nicodemus shall enter that very night, 
if he will, upon the inheritance received by faith in 
Him who sits before him there, and is so soon to be 
lifted up for him, that he may have eternal redemp- 
tion. 

Let us often think of the interview with ''the 
teacher of Israel " from this aspect of it. How easily, 
in the interview between mere man and man, even 
when the one person is a true servant of God, sin- 
cerely desirous of serving others for Him, does the 
interest, the cordiality, the full accessibility, vary with 
the more or less winning character of the applicant 
for instruction or sympathy ! A sadly real barrier 
to the magic contact of heart with heart, in such 
cases, is often made by a hardly definable unattrac- 
tiveness in the spirit or bearing of the inquirer ; 
and the interview, perhaps, is but a constrained and 

wind, which when it comes h heard. And this is a universal charac- 
teristic of the '• new-born " ; the words are, " so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit." No due performance of even a divinely instituted rite 
can. of itulf, be, or prove, the presence of the new birth ; " the sound of 
the wind '* must be •• heard." The rite may guarantee the certainty of 
the blessing to faith, and in tha' sense may " give it." But that is not 
to say that it is the blessing, or that it contains it. 
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uncomfortable occasion in itself, and conducted with 
all decent speed to its conclusion. It is otherAase, far 
otherwise, with the Lord Jesus. True, He is so really 
man that He, in His sacred measure, has at times 
His special personal outgoings of kindness, as when 
''Jesus beholding him loved him" (Mark x. 21). 
But this leaves absolutely imhindered His perfect 
fulness of sympathy, His readiness to give out His 
whole sacred heart, to the man, whatsoever he may 
be in cast of character, who really wants Him. 

Do we feel in sad moments, perhaps in moments 
of imhealthy depression, perhaps also in a flash of 
real self-knowledge, that we are such that no noble 
soul can care for close contact with us; that our 
character, alike in its material and its formation, has 
nothing in it (to say the least) to win upon the 
liking, upon the fellowship, of those whom we on 
our part cannot but admire ? At best, are we only 
too conscious of being what is called uninteresting ? 
Let us remember that to the Lord Jesus we are un- 
speakably interesting — if we want Him, and come to 
Him to say so. However tentative the coming may 
be, however utterly unlike, in the first look of it, to 
a flying to His refuge, a holding Him by His feet, a 
falling into His arms — be it just now only an anxious 
preliminary feeling after Him, with a great need 
behind it — let us be assured that we are such to Him 
(because He is such for us) that we may reckon 
upon a welcome and an interview in which He will 
not deny us the very inmost gifts a Saviour has to 
give. He will tell us absolute truth. But He will 
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delight to open and unfold nothing less than eternal 
love, for the poor wistful heart's own experience. 

So we leave the Lord and Nicodemus sitting to- 
gether, perhaps in Martha's house, in Bethany. Behold 
them. On the one side the reticent, anxious student 
and thinker, breaking with a great effort the bonds of 
tradition and position, painfully aware that though 
reUgious he is neither holy nor happy ; an accepted and 
widely known teacher, but sadly silent to himself and to 
others, about the living secrets of the inner life, which 
are so vitally necessary for an outward life at once in 
the world and not of it. He is tired of himself and of 
his own claims, position, reputation ; he and they are 
more than insipid to his own soul in its need. He is no 
ardent youth, no offerer for achievements or for martyr- 
dom, no sweet, saintly being, already in the life of grace 
akin to the Lord of love ; he is but the scribe, the rabbi, 
thoughtful and ill at ease. And on the other side is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, perfectly understanding this man, 
and wholly at his service ; ready to show him, firmly 
but with piure love, all he lacks, the mortal defect under 
all his thought and all his labour ; going out to him 
with an affection large as the salvation He is bringing ; 
keeping nothing back that can set Nicodemus free for 
a life of joy and holiness at length. There to our 
thouglit, they sit for ever, that the scene may be for 
ever a message to our self- wearied hearts. " Come imto 
Me, all ye that are heavy-laden with yourselves, and I 
will give you rest, giving you Myself." 
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II. — THE INTERVIEW WITH THE WOMAN OF 

SAMARIA. 

(JOHN IV.) 

We are all familiar in thought and imagination 
(perhaps some of us in the way of actual local acquaint- 
ance) with the well of Sychar. It is one of the few 
spots — ^perhaps the only one — ^in the Holy Land where 
we have a right to say that precisely here, within these 
few square yards, on a known occasion, the Lord Jesus 
Christ stood in the da)rs of His flesh. We have every 
reason for the assurance that this particular well, exist- 
ing (though in so dilapidated and shrunken a state) 
to-day, was the well of the fomth chapter of St. John ; 
for it is in the required neighbourhood, it is very ancient, 
and it is solitary. The immemorial tradition that it was 
the well of the sacred interview has ample evidence to 
support it. 

Hither, then, walked "those blessed feet" on that 
far-off day, till they were very tired. Here, on or close 
to the stones which then fenced the mouth, the holy 
Traveller sate down to rest, "sate thus,** as the Evan- 
gelist expresses it; a phrase indicating, probably, un- 
studied attitude of fatigue, taken just as the seat 
presented itself to the weary limbs. And hither, with 
her pitcher on her shoulder or on her head, over the 
fields from the white town between the hills, slowly, dis- 
contentedly, blaming the length of the too familiar way, 
came the woman of Sychar, intruding on the silence and 
privacy of the Stranger. Here He and she talked 
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awhile, perhaps for half an hour. Hence she hastened 
off to tell her tidings in the town ; and lo ! with her, 
in front of her, eager and wondering, hither soon came 
a little throng of men from Sychar, to interview that 
Stranger, surroimded now by His twelve travelling 
friends. It is a very authentic place, and it is the 
abiding frame of a narrative-picture which verifies 
itself as absolutely authentic, the perfect replica of an 
incident which cannot but be fact, for it is beyond 
and above invention. 

What a complete contrast we have in this private 
interview to that other which we have just studied ! 
The difference appears in every detail. That was an 
interview by night, and no doubt within doors ; this 
was under the open heavens, about the noon of the 
Syrian day.* That was in orthodox and ecclesiastical 
Jerusalem ; this in heretical, hostile Samaria. Then He 
was sought out by a man of high culture, blameless and 
esteemed, anxious and ftill of religious purpose ; now He 
was casually interrupted by a woman of the people, of 
character low and damaged, come to get water for the 
pot at home, thinking about anything rather than things 
unseen and eternal. There is nothing common to the 
two scenes except — two vast exceptions, certainly — the 
poor, sinfiil human heart and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Let us watch the heart and the Lord in this new 
scene. Above all, let us " consider Him." 

• "The sixth hour." St. John's use of the hours has been often 
discussed, and many think that he adopted the Roman korarium, and so 
meant here what we should mean by six o'clock — probably six o'clock 
in the evening. But it is at least more likely a priori that he used the 
Jewish reckoning, and so meant here to indicate noon. 
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For this very purpose, however, that He may be the 
better contemplated, let us first consider her. 

What a poor, imhappy, unsatisfactory figure she 
makes I The slight but true touches of St. John's 
narrative seem to put her almost before our eyes. Are 
we wrong in picturing her as faded in face, untidy and 
dirty in attire ; long past life's prime, and still longer 
past all times of love and happiness ? A settled cloud 
is on her brow, and there is no light in the eyes beneath 
it, though the bold gaze of sin looks out of them. Her 
gait is listless and alwa3rs tired ; her voice has no touch 
of sweet or pleasant in it, and sounds as if always ready 
for grumbling or for railing. 

She loiters up towards the well, and towards the 
Lord, just when, we may readily believe. He would 
gladly have been left quite alone, as far as His bodily 
feelings were concerned ; alone, even of the companion- 
ship of disciples and fiiends. For assuredly the Man 
Christ Jesus shared to the fiiU the purely natiural 
sensations of His brethren ; fatigue of muscle and of 
nerve was for Him as real as for us, and in itself made 
for Him, as for us, complete repose and silence some- 
times a necessity, often a deep and desirable relief. But 
now it was not to be ; the woman walks up to the well, 
puts down her pitcher, and prepares to lower it to the 
water. She probably recognises at once as a Jew, by 
His dress and otherwise, the Person whom she finds 
there ; and we may be sure that this does not make her 
manner and action quieter or more respectfiil. 

Let us try in earnest to realise the incident at this 
point. There are true disciples of the Lord Jesus, saints 
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and servants of God, who would, in the Master s place, 
at that moment, have felt something very much like 
impatience. Perhaps they would have found themselves 
tiying to ignore the presence of the new arrival, as fer 
as possible, as if wrapt in meditation, or, however, silent 
and apart in feehng. Is it too much to say that few of 
them would meet it as their Lord did if they had not in 
their hearts this particular example in the Gospel history, 
His actual conduct to the Samaritan, and if it had not 
been made such a power to them by His dying work 
and risen presence ? 

Think again of this woman at the well. Much 
indeed met in her which was deeply repellent to 
sympathy. She was an alien in race ; * she was a 
dissident in reUgion, and she was quite conscious of this, 
in presence of "a Jew"; and she was on her own 
ground, supported by the surroimdings. She was 
thoroughly unworthy in moral character, and must have 
long lived under the terribly lowering and corrupting 
power of daily contact with the common knowledge of 
her neighbours that she was not a good woman. Where 
such a surroimding fact did nothing to chasten her, it 
would be siure to do ever3rthing to hurt her and make 
her spirit yet more coarse and hard. She evidently 
approached the well that day in no spirit whatever 01 
humility and seeking. Hers was not at all the broken 
and contrite heart which God is engaged not to despise. 
It may have been, it surely was, very unhappy, but that 

* At least in some measure ; though probably the Samaritans bad 
much Hebrew blood in them. See a chapter on them in Conder's 
•• Tent-Work in Palestine." 
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would be only too easy to combine with an even fierce 
refusal to repent. As for her religion, she knew a little. 
xShe knew something of its history, Jacob, and the 
associations of Gerizim. She knew something of the 
Hope of Israel ; Messiah, she had heard, was to come, 
and to tell us all things. But then, as now, scraps of 
religious knowledge, and vastly more than scraps, can be 
present in the mind, and leave the heart hard as a mill- 
stone, or as mid-winter ice, to God. 

Is the reader a Christian pastor, or otherwise a 
worker for others in the name of Christ ? If so, has 
not he, or she, sometimes (perhaps often) met the 
Samaritan woman ? Yes, you know her ; perhaps you 
have called at her door, and have been repelled by her, 
or at best received in the way which means repulsion. 
" Her foolishness hath perverted her way," and now 
"her heart fretteth against the Lord" (Prov. xix. 3). 
She knows something about religion ; she was a Sunday- 
scholar long ago ; she will assent, in a dreary way, up 
to a certain point, to what you say about "better 
things." But the chief result of a little religious know- 
ledge and no religious practice is, in her case as in count- 
less others, that the subject is totally distastefiil ; she is 
" indiflSsrent," and with just such a drop of bitterness in 
the indifference as &lls from a dull consciousness of 
disappointment. " What has it done for her ? " She 
would be glad enough " not to thirst, and not to come 
hither to draw " — ^in other words, to get a long holiday 
from the featm"eless and hopeless work and want which 
seem to make up her life. But she is no likely person 
to think or care much about " living water, springing up 
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unto eternal life." Conscience is just alive enough to 
tell her that of course you know about certain stains on 
her character ; and so she does not want you, for you 
cannot possibly really want her. Had you not better 
ghre your heart out in some more promising quarter ? 
Shall the sacred pearls be cast here ? 



H 
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II. 

I HAVE pictured a case and character akin in its main 
circumstances to that of the Sychar woman. There 
is httle need to show at any length how she stands^ 
meantime, for innumerable cases and characters much 
less like hers on the surface. She represents not only 
such a life and heart as that which I have just 
supposed to be met with by the pastoral visitor, in 
. the village, or in the alleys of the town. She is a 
reminder to us of all soured and disappointed spirits, 
ranging from the most ignorant to the widely and 
deeply cultiured, and of all who have fought with 
conscience on the moral field, and conquered, with 
the miserable victory which gives in to pollution. 
And this means many a case beyond those which the 
world labels, or has any right to label, as disreputable. 
She represents all in whose inner world exists just 
enough religious knowledge to excite occasionally a 
languid curiosity, to suggest a carping question, to 
point a loveless criticism, to accentuate a sense ot 
disappointment; but not enough to sway the will 
eflFectually for a single step. She is the type of all 
who find that the human heart gets very tired of 
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coming to draw at the wells of this world, but who 
have not found Him Who can give them something 
better. She leads up to our observation what is thus 
a great multitude which no man can number, of every 
race, and every rank, who more or less feel themselves 
bitter, and broken, and polluted, and disillusioned; 
yet with a feeling which has no tendency to seek 
relief in virtue and in God, but rather to turn inward 
with renewed gloom, and then outward again with a 
willingness to blame and to woimd. 

So the woman comes to the well of Sychar. And 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in His fatigue, is there. How 
does He meet her? He knows all about her, with 
that mysterious super-human knowledge which shines 
out ever and again from His Deity, without one 
moment's interference with the entireness of His 
Humanity. He knows exactly how often she has 
been married, and that her present union is unlawful. 
He most assuredly is quite cognisant of all the un- 
loveliness of her mind and of its moods, and sensitive 
to any, even the slightest, word or action which 
speaks her indifference or dislike. But, with all this 
present to Him, He is at once at the poor woman's 
service with the full resources of His insight, wisdom, 
power, sympathy, and love. We saw Him in the 
previous scene giving Himself freely out to the rabbi 
who reserves himself so much. We see Him here, 
in a way if possible more beautifril and wonderful 
still, giving out His sacred mind and heart, largely, 
freely, with a patient concentration, as if there was 
nothing else to think of or to do, to this conmion, 
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provincial woman of shaded character, who has scarcely 
a civil word for Him when He accosts her with a 
request for water. 

What an interview it is, as we study it in order 
to see Him in it ! If the word tact is not irreverent 
(as it certainly is inadequate), I venture to say that 
the perfect tact of His dealing with her is in itself a 
deep study. He approaches her first with a common 
request, perfectly natural and, of course, sincere (He 
was undoubtedly very thirsty), yet just such as would 
lead easily and gently to what He had in store to 
say about the living fountains. The " tact " is, as the 
highest sort of tact must always be, just the expres- 
sion of sympathetic kindness. He is so remotely far 
from dislike of the woman, or the wish to be rid 
of an unpleasing interruption, that in sentence after 
sentence He takes consummate pains to meet her 
thought,' to lead it upward, and (as one deep requisite 
to her finding blessing) to lead it inward. Let us be 
sure that it was never a light thing with Him, Who 
would not "break the bruised reed," to expose sin to 
the sinner, or to tell impalatable truth to the mistaken. 
It was an ejfort of His compassion to say, " He whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband"; it cost Him 
dear to say it, and it was said only because His love 
was in earnest for the unhappy woman's good, and 
He knew that the shame of detection was necessary 
to a saving conviction. It was not nothing to Him 
to say of her and her compatriots, "Ye worship ye 
know not what." Can we doubt for a moment that 
He (unlike too many of His servants, some of them 
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very noble and brave servants, too, in their battles 
for truth) said those words with a full sense of the 
dark pathos of religious delusion, and only because to 
expose the &ct of error was the siuest way in that 
case to lead the wanderers to the rest and joy of 
truth ? True, He does here insist, in terms which 
many of His later disciples would call painfully narrow 
if He had not used them, upon distinctive, revealed 
£sicts of &ith. His loving-kindness is as different as 
possible from a vague liberalism; but His insistence 
is, again, only the expression of a love too much in 
earnest not to take the pains, not to bear the pain, 
of exhibiting the error that it may be forsaken for the 
truth. He greatly desires that this poor and unhappy 
being should retmn to purity and honour ; so He lays 
His hand firmly upon her defiled life. He would 
rejoice with holy joy to see her and her neighbours 
(to whom He is about to devote two of His in- 
estimable days) worshipping the true God truly in 
the Spirit; so He takes care to say that they worship 
they know not what, and that salvation is of the 
Jews. In His very chidings He is devoting Himself 
to the imhopeful soul and to the schismatic place. 
He is beginning the work of love which is to be now 
immediately carried on in that two days' visit, in 
which the happy people, who have recognised in Him 
"the Christ, the Saviour of the world," find Him so 
wonderfully willing as well as able to be the Saviour 
of themselves, the blessed Friend and Deliverer who 
had told them about their delusion only to pour into 
the void the living Truth, Himself. 
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But if this was the true spirit of the Lord's severer 
and more negative words in His interview by the 
well, what shall we say of the words of life eternal, 
open and abundant, spoken there to this same most 
unworthy hearer ? Already He begins to '' tell all 
things" to her, just as she is. He assiu-es her that 
for her, upon the asking, He has then and there the 
gift of "living water, springing up unto everlasting 
life " ; nothing less than this ; no remote, elementary, 
preparatory mercies only, but the very fountain from 
the throne, the life of holiness and joy in the Lord, 
for this poor, ignorant, narrow-minded, captious woman, 
schismatic from the Church of Israel, full of all the 
prejudices of her traditions and surrounding, and living 
in sin. The Lord will give her the inmost blessing, 
if she will only ask; so near has He come to her, 
so much does He yearn for her. And then, training 
her already for His boimties by taking for granted 
to the utmost her conscience and her capacity to 
understand truth about the true God, He goes on to 
speak to her — ^not to a select spiritual and intellectual 
circle, but to her — about the Eternal Natiu-e and the 
mysterious " seeking " by " the Father " of worshippers 
who "in spirit and in truth" shall worship Him who 
is "Spirit." Many a saint and servant of that In- 
structor would have thought such words dangerously 
premature: they would have practised an elaborate 
"economy" perhaps, and advanced slowly with such 
a hearer towards what is purely spiritual. Jesus Christ 
thinks otherwise. He has placed Himself so near 
this soul, He is so imutterably in earnest for it, that 
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He ghres her welcome at ofice, if she will take it, into 
the sanctum sanctorum of blessing, and calls her at 
once to worship dose to the throne. 

Such an interview is recorded not indeed that it 
may be artificially copied by the Master s messengers ; 
it is not for that purpose that we have dwelt upon 
it. Deep and subtle are the differences between case 
and case of inquiry and of impression ; it may not be 
alwa3rs best to come at once to the heart of things, 
though it is best to do so far oftener than many of 
us think. But the interview by the well is precious 
above all things because it reveals to us the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We see Him there in His loving glory 
as the Holy One Who yearns over the sinful one — 
the sinful one who appears at His side without one 
smallest recommendation in the way of what is inter- 
esting or picturesque ; with no beautiful outbursts of 
aspiration or ideal to decorate, as it were, and soften 
the deformity of evil. He finds a most unprepossessing 
case. And He applies to it His ever-blessed Self with 
all the skill and all the love which delights to save 
what is really lost. 

To Him let us come, and come again and again, 
''just as we are," in our moment of deepest self-dis- 
covery, "waiting not to rid our soul of one dark 
blot"* We feel that not one trait of personal at- 
tractiveness can we present to the Son of God ; and 
very likely we are right. But we have this attraction 

* I quote the second stanza of the great hymn, " Just as I am " ; a 
stanza which I grieve to say is omitted in some hymn-books, but which 
is quite vital to the true message of the hymn. 
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for Him, that we are human sinners, while He is — 
Himself. Let us hail — in prostration, but with un- 
doubting expectation — the private personal interview. 
We shall go forth from it with something worth the 
saying about Him Who has 'Hold us all that ever 
we did," and has given us all that is in His heart. 

m. — ^THE INTERVIEW WITH MARY MAGDALENE. 

(JOHN XX.) 

One more private personal interview calls for oiu* 
meditation ; a brief interview, and to be briefly treated, 
but carrying with it messages full of ''everlasting 
comfort and good hope through grace." 

It presents some striking differences when compared 
with the scenes we have already studied. In the first 
place, it is an incident of the Lord's Resurrection 
life« He has done with weariness and sitting down 
to rest. He is standing in the glorious and tranquil 
power of an endless life, on the other side of Geth- 
semane and Golgotha ; no sorrows, no pain, no death, 
lie any more between Him and the joy, and the 
throne, set before Him. And on the other side, the 
&voured sharer of the interview is not an inquirer 
firom outside, a rabbi anxiously feeling the way and 
testing the groimd as he approaches Jesus Christ, or 
a woman ignorant of Him, casually brought near 
Him, drawn unawares to listen to Him with imac- 
customed ears. Mary Magdalene is one of His own. 
He has done great things for her (Mark xvi. 9), and 
she well knows it ; He has set her free firom an awful 
inward bondage, into the blessed liberty of loving and 
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serving Him; and she has long loved and sensed 
Him now. She knows Him, and He knows her; 
though His knowledge of her is perfect, and hers of 
Him is but a fragment still. 

Let us approach the blessed garden, and the open 
door of the tomb dark and void at the back of it, 
and the weeping woman just outside. She has seen 
the pure brightness of the seated angels in the dusky 
cave, and has turned away. She is aware that some- 
one, not an angel, is on the path of the garden beside 
her; the interview is about to begin. 

" She supposed Him to be the gardener " ; re- 
markable words, which I note now only by the way 
for a special pmpose. This small self-substantiating 
detail of impression conflicts totally with Renan's 
thin and miserable theory to account for the beliet 
that Jesus rose again — ^the theory that an "halluci- 
nated woman," eager and in an almost trance ot 
longing, mistook whispering leaves for words and the 
morning sunlight for face and form. ''She supposed 
Him to be the gardener " ; an hallucination, certainly, 
but one which betrays anything but an exalted imagi- 
native state of mind. Could any mistake be more 
prosaic, with the prose of a heart which is far too 
sad to be poetical, and is expecting nothing but a 
beloved corpse, which has disappeared, and which she 
wants to see again, that she may do the last honours 
to it ? But this is only a passing note. 

As before, we study the interview that we may 
see in it the Lord. Mary we observe (as she would 
wish us to do) only that we may observe Him the 
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better. And in her we see just the human hearty 
acquainted in some measure with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and so made conscious (in spite of great and 
serious imperfections in the acquaintance) that He is 
its Supreme Good, and that nothing else can satisfy. 
Her misconceptions about Him are still profound, for 
she cannot see through His death at all ; it is just 
His departure from her! But He is her *'Lord" 
still, she is quite sure of that; ''they have taken 
away my Lord." And when the angels, with their 
heavenly friendliness, loving the stricken friend of 
their King, accost her, and assuredly let her see tokens 
of what they are, in their mjrsterious radiancy, they 
are nothing to her as substitutes for Him. His corpse 
is more to her than their living, immortal beauty. '' She 
turned herself" away from them. To remember Him 
was better than to keep company with even angels. 

To her thus loving and thus inexpressibly alone 
Jesus Christ draws near; ''this same Jesus," in the 
unknown new conditions of His Resurrection, but in 
His ever-blessed Self the same. His private interview 
begins simply indeed. He hears Mary out, in her 
artless appeal to the imagined gardener; He lets her 
utter all her bewildered heart, every word showing 
equally how much she loves Him and how greatly 
she has mistaken Him. And then — He calls her by 
her name. To Him in the endless, the "indissoluble, 
life" (Heb. vii. i6), amidst conditions ftill already of 
the things unseen and eternal, in all the majesty of 
His conquest of death. His finished work as the 
Sacrifice for the sins of men, she is still Mary. The 
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individual relation is absolutely unbroken. The 
woman's personality is as sacred and as dear to Him 
as ever. He forgets nothing besides, in heaven or in 
earth — but not one whit the less He remembers her, and 
all He is to her, and all she has coveted to be for Him. 

The answer is immediate and brief as the address — 
**Rabbonit" No word besides is recorded on Marv's 
parti now she knew it was not the gardener. One 
word is enough to express the absolute and astonishing 
blessedness of having Him, restored, and so much 
more than restored; her Master risen, immortal, vic- 
torious; her King, her God (can we doubt that she 
knows it?), now and for ever. No word besides; 
only she would seem, if we explain His next words 
aright, to have sought to aid her eyes and ears by 
her hands, stretching them out to feel His holy feet, 
to assure herself by the contact that it was "a sober 
certainty of waking bliss." So He speaks again : '' Do 
not be touching Me, feeling Me." As much as to say, 
''I am here indeed, not yet passed into the heavens; 
it is no phantom, it is fact. But go and carr}' your 
joy to My brethren; tell them that I am risen, on 
My way to rise yet higher ; I ascend unto My Father 
and your Father, unto My God and your God." 

She obeyed, and was the first messenger of the 
Gospel of the Resurrection, Apostle to the Apostles, 
to tell them she had seen the Lord, and that He had 
spoken these things imto her. So began the trans- 
mission of the message which is penetrating the whole 
human race to-day. 

Wonderful is the Lord Jesus in this colloquy with 
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His desolated friend, as He turns her desolation into 
joy unspeakable and into a service which is such joy's 
truest and noblest utterance. His last words in that 
singularly brief interview take us (as His brethren) 
to the heaven of heavens, to the bosom of the Father, 
to the majesty on high, to the sublime relations 
between the eternal Sender and the eternal Sent One, 
to the relations (rooted in them) between the whole 
multitude of the family of faith and the ever blessed 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But all 
this is in the closest, deepest, most living connection 
with the one word Mary. The being w^hom He sends 
to carry that imfathomable and world-embracing 
message to others has been first, and in order to her 
mission, called by her personal name, and assured of 
the personal love of her risen Redeemer. 

Even so now, Lord Jesus Christ. As yet, for a 
little while, we see Thee not ; in the evening chamber, 
in the field at noon, under the trees of the garden 
as the dews glitter upon them in the morning sun, 
we do not see Thy face and form. But "these things 
hast Thou spoken in the world, that we may have 
Thy joy fulfilled in us" (John x\Ti. 13), Thou hast 
called Mary by her name that we may know Thou 
knowest our names, one by one, and carest for us 
with an individual love, and biddest us witness oi 
Thee as those who are personally dear to Thee. For 
us too the private personal interview, over the Word, 
in the Spirit, in secret, in the throng, at sacred times 
and at secular, is ever possible by faith. And we, by 
Thy grace, will seek it and use it every day, till it 
passes into the open sight and intercoiurse of glory. 
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I. 

In such a work as this it is inevitable that the different 
writers should duplicate each other's views or possibly 
sometimes contradict each other. For no one aspect of 
Christ's life and character can be exclusive of all other 
aspects, Jesus Christ as a Missionary is not essentially 
different from Jesus Christ as a Teacher, a Wonder- 
worker, or a Conversationist. His teaching, His 
wonderful works and His personal interviews, were all 
parts of His missionary activity. This is, however, 
rather an advantage than disadvantage in the method of 
treatment proposed by the plan of this book. For it is 
quite certain that no man, however scholarly or devout, 
can present a complete portrait of the life and character 
of Jesus Christ. He has been followed, loved, wor- 
shipped, described for eighteen centuries, and yet His 
life and character are no nearer being exhausted to-day 
than they were when Mark wrote the first of the Four 
Gospels. I gladly acknowledge that I know Him only 
in part, and can describe His Ufe only in part, and for 
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this very reason I am the more thankful to imite with 
men so eminent in Christian scholarship and piety in an 
attempt by a co-operative work to afford some light on 
a life and character which is certain to prove in the 
future, as it has in the past, an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration alike to the student and the man of action. 

The phrase " Christ as Missionary " does not indicate 
any spedal aspect of the character or even of the life of 
Jesus Christ ; it is generically descriptive of His office. 
A missionary is defined as '' one sent upon a mission ; 
especially one sent to propagate religion." Whichever 
of these clauses we accept as the proper definition, Jesus 
Christ was, firom the manger to the Cross, a missionary. 
He was sent by His Father into the world, and came to 
do His Father's will. As a boy of twelve He wondered 
that His parents should have looked for Him anywhere 
else but in the Temple, or thought of Him as doing any- 
thing else than inquiring, in the one university of His 
time and coimtry, about the Father's business which He 
had come to do. In the midst of His work, and that it 
might be better carried on. He appointed and sent out as 
subordinate missionaries, at one time twelve, at another 
time seventy, to carry to others the message which He 
had not the time and strength to carry Himself alone. 
In the last unspeakable anguish, when His heart dreaded 
lest His human strength should be insufficient to endure 
the ordeal which was set before Him, His one prayer 
was that He might be so strengthened that He should 
be enabled to accomplish without &il the will which He 
had been sent to accomplish. After His resurrection He 
breathed upon the eleven, imparting to them the spirit 
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of holiness and constituting them missionaries in His 
place, with the conmiission, '' As the Father hath sent 
Me into the world even so send I you into the worid." 
And His last word to them, when He was received up 
out of their sight, was the command, '' Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Glad Tidings to every creatiu-e. 
And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." His Church, if it be true to His commission, 
is always a missionary Church, and He is ever present 
with it, Himself still a missionary. 

If we accept the second clause of the above 
definition, " one sent to propagate religion," this equally 
clearly defines His life work during his short dwelling in 
Pdestine and His larger life work since His resurrection. 
What was He doing during those thirty years but 
propagating religion ? For what did He appoint first 
the twelve and afterwards the seventy but to propagate 
religion ? For what did He teach either in public dis- 
courses or private interviews, heal the sick or feed the 
hungry, or comfort the sorrowing, or forgive the sinful, 
but that He might thus propagate religion ? For what 
else was He bom, for what else did He suffer and die ? 
That for this propagation of religion He was sent into 
the world, that this desire to inspire all hearts with true 
religious life animated all He did and said, He has made 
explicit in the opening words of the sacred prayer which 
John has recorded for us : '' Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify Thy Son, that the Son may glorify Thee : even 
as Thou gavest Him authority over all flesh, that what- 
soever Thou hast given Him, to them He should give 
eternal life. And this is life eternal, that they should 
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on the Bread of Life preached later in the s3aiagogue at 
Capernaum. * 

But Christ did not confine His preaching to such 
places and such occasions. So far as the record 
indicates; He preached more frequently and to greater 
throngs outside of sacred edifices and without the 
accompaniment of public worship than in such edifices 
and with such accompaniment. Then^ as now, there 
were multitudes of men who never attended religious 
service. Then, as now, much of the so-called religious 
instruction £uled to instruct, illuminate, or inspire. Jesus 
Christ spent no time in discussing the question. Why do 
not men go to church ? He never rebuked those who 
did go for the neglect of those who did not. He went 
where the people were; and thousands, who would 
never have heard Him in the Temple or the synagogue, 
heard Him in the streets and the fields. His most £unous 
sermon is known, from the place where it was delivered, 
as the Sermon on the Moimt ; perhaps the next most 
famous one is equally known, firom the place where it 
was delivered, as The Parables by the Sea Shore. Any 
place was sufficiently sacred to serve Him as a place for 
rehgious instruction. He did not rely upon the place 
to make His teaching sacred ; He made the place sacred 
by His teaching. His pulpit was now a stone by the 
roadside, now the prow of a fishing boat, now a seat at 
a dinner table. Wherever people were willing to listen 
He was willing to preach. He did not wait for great 
congregations — apparently did not covet them; was 
as willing to preach in a private house which, crowd it 

♦ John vi. 32-59. 
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as they might, could hardly hold over a hundred auditors 
if so many, as in the fields wh^e the throng was 
estimated at five thousand men beside women and 
children. 

But not only did Christ go where men where, but 
He talked to them on topics which concerned their life, 
and in forms of instruction which they could understand ; 
never in terms of scholastic theology about problems in 
abstract philosophy, always in concrete illustration about 
problems of actual, vital experience. He entered into 
the life of the people, talked of truths which the people 
could understand, and illustrated these truths by figures 
which made the profoundest truths comprehensible to 
the people. Alt His teaching circled about and io- 
terpreted two fundamental truths; the Fatherhood of 
God ; the Brotherhood of Man. 

From the Fatherhood of God He deduced the help 
which God will give to His children in their need. The 
Father cares for His children ; numbers the hairs of 
their head ; counts them of more value than many 
sparrows ; gives good gifts to them more readily than a 
father gives to his child ; forgives them with unfailing 
forgiveness ; receives them when they repent without 
reproaches ; does not wait for them to return to Him, 
but sends His only begotten Son after them ; illustrates 
and demonstrates His love by giving His Son for them 
as their ransom. And these truths concerning the 
Father, Christ made clear by illustrations drawn from 
the generous creditor, the unwearying, life-giving shep- 
herd, the welcoming £ither, illustrations which the 
common people could readily understand. 
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ing, because if the meaning had been made plain at 
the outset He would have been refused a hearing. 
But neither ignorance, superstition, stupidity, nor open 
and vehement hostility, prevented His endeavour to 
tell the people, and all classes and conditions of people, 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of God. It was a surprise 
to the religious teachers of His day that He should 
thus assume the capacity of all classes, all men, and 
both sexes, to receive the message of himian duty and 
the revelation of Divine love. His disciples wondered 
that He talked to a Samaritan woman ; the Jewish 
village would not give hospitality because He was on 
His way to and through Samaria; the Pharisees 
condemned Him because He preached to the non- 
church-goers of His time — ^the publicans and the sinners. 
The religious teachers of the age believed in a very 
narrow doctrine of election, and did not merely look 
without favour, they positively condemned all efforts 
to carry religious instruction to those outside the re- 
cognised religious classes in the commimity. 

We cannot say that this narrow conception of the 
grace of God — or perhaps of the capacity of men to 
accept it — has no parallel in our times. At least in 
America — how it may be in Great Britain I do not 
know — ^the lack of faith in the Church of Christ seems 
to me in nothing more strikingly illustrated than in 
its apparent assumption that the Gospel of Christ is 
only for certain classes. It is common to hear it said 
by ministers in public discussions concerning home 
missionary operations, that it is useless to attempt to 
carry on a mission in a certain section of the city 
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because all the residents are Jews^ or Roman Catbolics, 
or German infidels. It is impossible to reconcile this 
frequent attitude of mind with either the example of 
Christ, the commands of Christ, the history of the 
Apostolic Church, or our professed feith in our foreign 
missionary work. Jesus Christ began His ministry by 
declaring that God loved the pagans as well as the 
Jews, and that pagans as well as Jews were to be 
obedient to His word. He told His disdples to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. They preached the 
news of the Kingdom in the synagogues to Jews wh^i 
they were much more hostile to Christianity than 
they are now, and in the market-places of the city to 
pagan populations much more ignorant and supeistitious 
than any populations that can be gathered in similar 
places in London or New York. 
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II. 

If we are to be missionaries as Christ was missionary, 
we must abandon our attempt to make proselytes; 
we must take Christ's mission as our own ; we must 
endeavour to give life, and to give it more abundantly ; 
and we must be content that men of different tem- 
peraments and training shall work out that life in 
forms adapted to their own character and conditions. 
That this is not impossible has been proved by the 
success achieved where the attempt has been made. 
The late Mr. Moody's meetings have been attended 
by Jews, Roman Catholics, and infidels. As I am 
engaged in writing this chapter I am preaching on 
Sunday evenings a series of four sermons on the life 
and teachings of Christ, in a hall ili New York City, 
unaccompanied by any religious service whatever; 
the hall is filled with an attentive audience, which 
includes infidels, Socialists, Anarchists, Jews, Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, with very few chiu-ch-goers ; 
and this is the second year in which these Sunday 
evening lectures have been given to similar audiences 
by recognised Christian teachers, who have left their 
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dogmatic theology behind them, and have come to 
talk to the people about life. In a Roman Catholic 
neighbourhood in Brooklj-n, in the vicinity of Plymouth 
Church, there has been an Italian Mission for several 
years, in which is one Bible class conducted by a 
Christian lady of great consecration and great tact — 
the two do not always go together — and during her 
conduct of it two members of her class have been 
confirmed in the Roman Catholic Church, two more 
in the Episcopal Church, four have united with Ply- 
mouth (Congregational) Chm-ch, and all still remain 
in the same class, studying the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in their application to life and its problems. 
The reason is very simple : the teacher does not seek, 
she does not even desire, to make Protestants of her 
pupils ; she only wishes to make Christians of them. 
This was always Christ's endeavour. He made no 
effort to cast all men into the same mould ; to give 
them all the same opinions ; to confine them all to 
one method of worship ; nor even to bring them all 
into one organisation. The silences of Christ are as 
significant as His speech ; His omissions are as sug- 
gestive as His acts. The fact that He prescribed 
neither a creed nor a ritual has been often noted. 
This omission on His part does not forbid us from 
doing both. But it does forbid us from imaginiug 
that either our creed or our ritual is the essence of 
Christianity. The essence of Christianity is life — the 
life of God in the soul of man. If we possess such a 
life, we shall wish to say what belief it has wrought 
in us — and this will be our creed; we shall wish to 
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join in some common expression of our reverence, 
our penitence, and our love — and this will be our ritual. 
Only let us not imagine that we are conmiissioned to 
impose on others either the form of our faith or the 
form of our worship: we are commissioned to give 
to others the hfe which God has given to us through 
Jesus Christ, and we are not to be troubled if they 
find other forms for its expression, which suit them 
better than those which we have either created or 
selected for ourselves. 

The object which Christ had in His ministry He 
has made very plain. He declared it in His first 
sermon at Nazareth : " And there was delivered imto 
Him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And He opened 
the book, and found the place where it was written. 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor : He hath sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
LonL - • . And He began to say imto them, 
To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears." 

This was the object of His mission : to make the 
poor glad, the broken-hearted whole, the captive free, 
the blind seeing, the bruised at liberty. In its narrowest 
interpretation this means a better distribution of wealth, 
a larger measure of consolation to the afBicted, the 
overthrow of slavery, the maintenance of hospitals for 
the sick and the infirm, government for the benefit 
of the governed. And all this Christianity has ac- 
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complished. In its larger application, this includes the 
Kingdom of God for the poor in spirit, the whole 
heart and the new life to men broken-hearted and in 
despair because of their sins, emancipation to the sin- 
enslaved, the purity of heart which sees God, the 
freedom wherewith the Son of God makes free. This 
interpretation is illustrated by the drawing near of 
pubUcans and sinners to hear Christ, by the hope 
given to the weeping woman who was a sinner, by 
the enfranchisement of Zacchseus from his self-forged 
chains, by the new imderstanding of the Kangdom of 
God given to Peter and James and John, and through 
them and other apostles to the whole Church of Christ, 
by the dehverance of Peter from his unstable impul- 
siveness, of Thomas from his resolute scepticism, and 
of John from his office-seeking ambition. This object 
of Christ He has again made very clear in His last 
recorded prayer already quoted: "ITiat He should 
give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given Him ; 
and this is hfe eternal, that they should know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou 
hast sent." If we are missionaries as Christ was mis- 
sionary, our object will be, not to impose on others 
our forms of faith or worship, or our external habits 
of any kind; it will be to make men know God, 
through Jesus Christ, Whom God hath sent, and by 
that knowledge, that acquaintanceship, that fellowship, 
to set them free from servitude, heal their broken 
hearts, and fill them with the glad tidings that they 
also are the children of God. 

For though Jesus Christ was not a mere teacher 
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of theology- neither was He a mere philanthropist. 
If it is a mistake on the one hand to confound Him 
with the mere ecclesiastic, it is equally a mistake to 
confound Him with the purveyor of material benefits 
or the teacher of ethical culture. The latter misap- 
prehension of His mission is as fatal as the former, 
and it is one into which, in the reaction of our time 
against ecclesiasticism, we are in perhaps greater danger 
of falling. 

A simple illustration will make my meaning clear. 
A child is lost and crying broten-hearted in the streets 
of a great city, A kindly disposed citizen takes him 
in hand. "My poor boy," he says, "you are cold 
and hungry, and the roughs have torn your clothes 
and rolled you in the gutter. Come home with me, 
and I will warm you, and feed you, and clothe you." 
But the boy still sobs unappeased, " I want my &ther." 
And while the perplexed philanthropist is trying to 
coax the sobbing urchin to go home with him, a 
second man appears on the scene. " Holloa 1 " he 
says, " what are you doing here, Johnny ? " and Johnny 
still cries, "I want my father," "Come with me," 
replies the stranger, "I know your father; he lives 
next door to me. Come with me." And the boy 
drops the hand of the philanthropist, and checks his 
sobs, and starts for his father and his home. 

This is what Christ came to do ; not primarily and 
chiefly to give us warmth and clothing and shelter, but 
to lead us back to our Father. It is because the world 
has lost its Father that it is in sorrow. It wants not, on 
the one band, philosophy about its father — that is, theo- 
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logy ; nor, on the other hand, food, clothing, and shelter, 
or even instruction how to get along in this short earthly 
life — that is, philanthropy and ethical culture. It wants 
its Father and its home. Christ is more than a great 
theologian or a great philanthropist : He is the great 
Missionary — because He is able to say to the sorrowing 
world, " I know your Father ; come with Me, and I will 
take you to your Father." And no church and no 
ministry is truly missionary, or even truly Christian, 
unless in His spirit, and with S(»nething of His personal 
knowledge of the Father, it can lead humanity to its 
Father and its home. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail upon Christ's 
method of missionary activity, because methods avail- 
able m our time were impossible in His, and methods 
necessary in His time are, to some extent, superseded in 
OUTS. A missionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, for His work in the west, 
has had a special car constructed. It contains all the 
instruments necessary for the services of his church, and 
Bibles, prayer-books and tracts for distribution. It is 
attached to a railroad train ; dropped at the first town 
where there is no church : serves the purposes of a church 
for a day or a week, as the case may be ; and is then 
attached to another train, and goes on to the next town. 
This method was, of course, impossible in Christ's time. 
There were no railroads ; there was no printing-press ; 
there were neither Bibles nor prayer-books nor tracts 
which could be distributed ; and the people coiild not 
have read them bad they existed. On the other hand, 
it would clearly be a folly for this bishop to insist on 
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making his missionary journeys on foot because Christ 
made His journeys in that feshion, or to deprive himself 
of the printing-press and its products because Christ did 
not have them to use in the first century. 

It is, however, a notable fact that Christ's was an 
itinerant ministry. He travelled the entire length and 
breadth of Palestine, from south of Jerusalem to Moimt 
Hermon on the north, and from the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon on the coast to the cities of Peraea, the r^on 
beyond the Jordan, on the east. Part of this territory 
He travelled more than once. Apparently He preached 
the Gospel in every large town, leaving only the smaller 
towns to His disciples, ^ and this only because He had 
not the time and strength to do all the preaching Him- 
self. It is reasonable to conclude that He did not 
consider His earthly mission closed until the whole of 
Palestine had been traversed and all the people had 
possessed the opportunity of hearing His message, either 
from His own lips or from those of His own immediate 
disciples. He was both a herald and a teacher. The 
industry and self-expending assiduity with which He 
gave Himself to His work is strikingly illustrated by the 
record of one day which Mark has given us. t But no 
eagerness of the people to have Him remain with them 
could tempt Him from the fulfilment of His purpose to 
carry the message over the whole of His native land. 
When Peter said to Him, " All men are seeking Thee," 
He replied, " Let us go into the next towns, that I may 
preach there also ; for therefore am I sent." 

• Compare St. Matthew xi. i with St. Luke ix. 6. 

t St. Mark L 16-35. See " A Day in Capernaum," by Franz 
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Christ has given to His Church a double commission. 
*' Go ye," He said to them, " and make disciples of all 
nations. . • . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have conunanded yoa" These are dififerent 
functions ; it is rarely the case that the same person 
can fulfil them both. To persuade men to accept Christ 
as their Master is not enough ; it is also necessary to 
teach men what the Master has taught and how the 
spirit and principles of His teaching can be applied in 
our times. To teach men what that teaching means is 
not enough ; it is also necessary to persuade them to 
accept Christ as their Master. 

It may be questioned whether the Church has not 
given too large a proportion of its energies to teaching 
those who are already disciples, and too little energy to 
the work of making disciples. It was because, in the 
Middle Ages, the Church, through its priesthood, did so 
little of this work of making disciples, that the preaching 
firiars became so great a power; because, in the 
eighteenth century, the religious institutions of England 
had so little of evangeUsing zeal, that Methodism grew 
to be so large and so valued an instrument in making 
disciples of the unevangelised ; and in our time, it is 
because the Church has again forgotten those outside its 
walls, and devoted its attention to those within them, 
that the Salvation Army has suddenly sprung into 
existence, a new branch of the great invisible Church of 
Christ. I do not disesteem the work of the pastor and 
teacher. To teach disciples what they ought to do, and 
to inspire them with courage to do it, appears to me a 
noble service. The Church which is doing this work is 
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not to be measured by the additions to its members, but 
by the lives of those who are already its members ; and 
of such hves statistics are not possible. But certainly 
the Chiuch is not doing the work of the Master if it is 
not a missionary Church ; it is not following Him if it 
does not make disciples as well as instruct those who 
are disciples. I believe myself that this making of 
disciples must be largely relegated to lay efifort; that 
it does not require professional training so much as 
spiritual experience ; and that there is little hope of 
carrying the message to every creature so long as we 
allow only professional scholars to be Gospel heralds. 
It is said in the Book of Acts that "they who were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Gos- 
pel." It is certain that no one of the twelve had ever 
received ecclesiastical training as a rabbi or ecclesiastical 
authority from the rabbis. It was cast in Christ's &ce 
that He had never been taught in the theological schools 
of His time. * In the Old Testament Church any man 
might be a prophet, though only those in the regular 
order could be priests. To do the missionary work of 
the Church must we not accept the example of the early 
Church and of Christ Himself, reinforced as it is by the 
providence of God in the preaching friars, the Methodist 
exhorters, and the Salvation Army, and send forth lay- 
men to do the heralding of the Gospel and the making 
of disciples, while the professionally trained and ordained 
ministry give themselves largely to the work of teach- 
ing the disciples what is the meaning of Christ's 
teaching and how it is to be applied to our complex 
modem life ? 

* St. John vii. 15 ; compare St. Luke iv 22. 
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To sum all up in a paragraph. Christ's whole life 
was that of a missionary, for He came, commissioned by 
His Father, to do His Father's will, and that will was 
the propagation of religion. In accomplishing this 
mission He went out from the ecclesiastical gatherings 
of His time to seek as well as to save the straying and 
the lost. He put before them, not abstract truths, but 
vital truths, and in comprehensible forms. He believed, 
and acted on the belief, not only that God cares for all 
men, but also that there is in all men the possibility of 
the life that comes from and unites us to God ; therefore 
He went in His mission to all classes and conditions of 
men, never allowing Himself to be forbidden by ignor- 
ance, superstition, or prejudice, however hostile it might 
be. His object was never to proselytise, but always to 
transfoim ; never to make mere adherents to a creed, a 
ritual, or an order, but always to give life. In the 
pursuit of this object He aimed, not merely to make 
men happier, but to bring them to God their Father, 
that they might have God's life in them, and be at one 
with Him ; and in this endeavour He set us the example 
which we must follow, an example which illustrates and 
enforces His command, that we are both to make dis- 
ciples of those who are not now disciples, and to instruct 
in the principles of Christianity those who are. And, 
finally, this work can never be successfully accomplished 
if we assume, in the face of His own example, that of 
the Apostolic Church, and that of the later Church in its 
periods of missionary revival, that the missionary work 
of the Church can be carried on only by professionally 
trained and ecclesiastically ordained clergymen. 
J 
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BY THE REV. F. B. MEYER. B.A. 

I. 

From his cradle to his grave, man owes all to woman. 
She bears him in sore travail, nourishes him from her 
breast, cradles him in her arms, teaches him to walk, 
rejoices over his attempts to speak, worships hfan as no 
devotee ever worshipped his deity. When he grows to 
yoimg manhood, she waits for him to speak the word of 
love which will flood her soul with ecstasy; she will 
bear any suffering if only she may be all to him and 
share his life. Let him be sick, she will nurse him ; let 
him be weary, she will amuse him ; let him be thwarted 
and hated by his fellows, she will take his side against 
the world. In death, she closes his eyes, performs the 
last sad offices, and follows him to the grave, though she 
be the only moiuner. 

But what a return man has made to her ! Too often 
his plaything and his victim, not, as the Creator in- 
tended, his helpmate, comrade, and friend ; the sharer 
of his hopes, fears, and aspirations ; the good angel of 
his pilgrimage. 

Take the verdict of the older religions, for instance. 
The condition of woman, in the judgment of the 
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ancient religions, was little better than that of a slave. 
If married, she was the property of her husband ; if un- 
married, she was his toy or slave, never his equal. The 
utter impiuity of men reacted on the similar degradation 
of the other sex. St. Paul reflected the prevailing spirit 
of his age when he wrote the well-known verses with 
which the Epistle to the Romans opens. The state of 
things in Palestine was not much better. So low was 
the prevailing habit of men in their intercourse with 
women that to talk with a woman in public was one of 
the six things which a rabbi might not do. And herein 
there is a curious accidental analogy between Pharisaism 
and Buddhism, for in India a Buddhist priest is not only 
forbidden to look at or speak to a woman, but he may 
not hold out his hand to his own mother, even if she be 
drowning. 

How greatly Christ has altered woman's status I 
The second Adam has placed the crown again on the 
head of Eve, not restoring her pristine innocence, but 
giving her, what is better, purity. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Christianity than the honour which it 
places on the weaker sex ; and woman is blind and dull 
indeed if she does not yield to Christ her adoring 
gratitude that He has wrought for her as a true knight, 
delivering her from her enemies, and making her heart 
glad, not with the fading flowers of Paradise — a handfid 
of which the rabbins say she plucked as she passed out 
of its closing gate— but with the immortal flowers of 
Heaven — Faith, Hope, and Love. 

And this revolution was efifected, not so much by our 
Lord's words about woman generally, as by His dealings 
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with the particular women who gathered around Him in 
His earthly Ufe, from the time when they bent over His 
cradle to the hour when they wrapt Him in pure linen 
for His buiying, and bent beneath the outspread hands 
of His parting benediction. He had dealings with 
women of every age, from the little maiden of twelve, 
whose pale cheeks flushed with health as He called her 
back to life with His awakening '' Talitha cumi" to 
Peter's wife's mother, who, as soon as she felt the return- 
ing tide of life, arose and ministered unto Him. He had 
dealings with women of every rank, from the wife of 
Chuza, a great man at King Herod's court, to the poor 
widow, whose entire living was represented by two 
mites, which make a farthing ; and of every kind of 
character, from Mary, the holy sister of Lazarus, who 
broke her alabaster box over His head, to the poor out- 
cast, who broke hers on His feet, kissing them, and 
wiping them with her hair. He had dealings with 
women in every condition of distress and need, from her 
who was following her only son to his grave, to her 
who stood at His own grave weeping, her tears being 
suddenly transformed into joy, as at Cana the water into 
the ruddy wine. 

In all His dealings, we are piost arrested by our 
Lord's quick and true sensibility. There is a difference 
between sensitiveness and sensibility. By the former 
we are able to receive impressions, whether from 
nature or man, vividly, intensely, and retentively; 
but by the latter we do more : we allow those im- 
pressions to affect our behaviour and bearing to- 
wards others, so that we know before they speak 
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what they are feeling, and instantiy adapt ouiselyes 
to it. 

This, it has been said, is the highest touch of 
beauty in character. It is this whidi channs us in 
a friend, that he can read the transient expression 
in our &ce, and modify himself to suit the feehng 
that we are ourselves but half-conscious of possessing ; 
that he can be silent when we are disinclined for 
speech ; that he can detect in a moment when we 
are hurt and suffering ; that he will trust us still, 
even when our upper surface is hard and cold, because 
he discerns the love which bums in our heart. Such 
a one is always sought after in society, and becomes 
the centre of a group, because men know instinctively 
that he can understand and develop them, and bring 
out their nobler selves. They are at their best beneath 
the fascination of his presence, the charm of his per- 
sonality. 

It was this trait in Christ's character which gave 
Him His marvellous power, as man, over all with 
whom He came into contact. He always knew how 
to take them. In this way also, as well as divinely, 
He knew what was in man, and often answered the 
thoughts and questions which were glancing through 
their minds before they found expression. He startled 
Nathanael by His accurate reading of his character, 
so that he cried out, " Whence knowest Thou me ? " 
Before Him all men and women stood revealed, and 
He spoke not to what they seemed to be, but to 
what they really were. His enemies were often 
abashed by His disclosure of their antagonism, whilst 
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the penitent realised with thankfidness that emotions 
had been recognised which he knew to be in his 
heart, though he never expected to be credited with 
them. 

Such was the clue which determined Christ in His 
dealings with women. He knew how the woman 
felt when, as she entered Simon's house, she was met 
by a dead silence, whilst every eye followed her steps, 
and she was exposed to the withering scorn of those 
heartless Pharisees. He guessed the burning shame 
that crimsoned the woman's cheeks, who had been 
taken in an act of sin, whilst she stood ringed aroimd 
by that shameless group of men, old and young, 
accusing her with many words. Even in His djring 
moments He realised what Mary was thinking of, 
asking herself how she could bear the awful soUtude 
alone, and suggested that John should take His place, 
and bring her to his home. This was one secret of 
His mighty power. Women did not need to explain 
themselves to Him — He had searched and known 
them, more truly than they knew themselves. 

This quick sensibility arose in part, and on the 
human side, from the complexity of our Lord's nature, 
combining as it did in its marvellous compass the 
masculine and feminine properties of human character 
— ^there was the strength of the one and the tender- 
ness of the other. As man He steadfeistly set His 
face to go to Jerusalem, but with womanly patience 
He endiu-ed the cross. With imflinching fortitude He 
met the attacks of His foes, with imutterable emotion 
He wept over Jerusalem. As the second man, to use 
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the Apostle's phrase, He warred against and vanquished 
the dark powers which were leagued against our peace ; 
but as the seed of the woman, to use the marvellous 
phrase of Genesis, as the Virgin's child. He was moved 
with compassion, and laid His healing touch on blind 
eyes or seared skin, much as a woman will do, be she 
mother or wife. There was so much of the woman 
in Him that He could read woman's heart with a 
glance that never erred or faltered. 

He was thus able to call forth, appreciate, and give 
credit for the best of which men and women were 
capable. He never flattered, but always seized on the 
one point of character which shed its beauty over the 
whole. For instance, when Natbanael came to Him, 
He said, "Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there 
is no guile," and when the centurion had given proof 
of conspicuous faith He cried, "I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel." It was specially so in 
His deaUngs with women. When the thrill of con- 
tempt of the fellen woman passed from guest to guest, 
He recognised and held up to view her exquisite ten- 
derness : " She loved much," " She hath not ceased 
to wash My feet with her tears." When the poor 
widow cast her two mites into the Treasury, He gave 
her full CTedit for the generosity of her donation — her 
all. When He was near, women grew pure, as thov^h 
the spell of His personal purity had exorcised impurity 
for ever: they brought forth their alabaster boxes; 
they rose to heights of ^th of which they had not 
dreamed themselves capable, as the Syrophenidaii 
mother did; they spake of living water, of spiritual 
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mysteries, as the woman of Sychar did ; and, regardless 
of themselves, they braved the Roman guards, to 
anoint His body, or to speed with the good tidings 
to His disciples, who mourned and wept. As the sun 
draws out the rarest periumes from the flowers, so 
the presence of Christ seemed to awaken the depths 
of all hearts that could feel its spell and fascination. 
It was as when the morning beams first struck the 
statue of Memnon, eliciting music. Nor was it the 
transient response of mere emotion : whatsoever things 
are true, just, pure, and lovely were brought into 
prominence, never to recede again into the shadow 
of neglect, but to remain as the crowned peerage and 
nobility of the soul. 

It is a worthy trait of growing Christ-likeness in 
ourselves when we are able thus to summon from 
their graves the nobler qualities and attributes of 
human character, which may, like Lazarus, have been 
too long confined to their graves, with heavy stones 
l3ring on the grave-mouth. Taking our impulse from 
Christ, we should continually set ourselves to discover 
and elicit the noblest and fairest traits in the men 
and women around us. Thus we shall gain more and 
more of His power to detect in those with whom we 
come into contact, beneath all that is evil and for- 
bidding, the unalterable featiu-es of the Image of God, 
whilst we also in our timi are changed into that 
Image from glory to glory. 

Hi$ Dealings with the Sinner^ — ^There was an 
irresistible attraction in the person of Christ to the 
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£edlen. "Then drew near unto Him all the publicans 
and sinners for to hear Him." This was so notorious 
that His enemies derived from it the epithet which 
they thought would stamp Him with eternal disgrace 
and infamy, but which has become His noblest title — 
"The Friend of Sinners." There was no suspicion 
of His personal purity ; it was like the purity of the 
snow which rests on some Alpine peak, standing aloft 
against the blue hoUness of heaven. His was not 
the innocence of the untempted saint. He had been 
subjected to the most fiery solicitation of the evil 
one, but it had met with no inner response. He had 
passed through the miry paths of the world, but no 
smirch had darkened His robes. He had met and 
realised in battle the full force of evil, and knew it, 
not by yielding to, but by resisting, it; and because 
of the perfectness of His inward purity He attracted 
the impure with an infinite longing ; was able to 
sympathise with the weakest and most wayward, and 
succeeded in breathing the breath of His own piuity 
into each fevered and corrupt nature. This was the 
purport of His repeated exhortation, "Go, and sin no 
more." 

There is a pseudo-purity, the imitation and mockery 
of the true, which repels the lost by its severity and 
scorn. Such was the boasted righteousness of the 
Pharisee. But the purity of the Saviour was ac- 
cessible, tender, hopeful, and inspiring. In the words 
of the Apostle, "The wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy." Broken, disappointed, deceived hearts. 
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in dismay and bewilderment, never turned to Him in 
vain. His was an infinite compassion for the ruined, 
an infinite gentleness for the fallen. It is hardly to 
be wondered at that men did not at once understand 
that, though there was attraction, there was no affinity ; 
that there might be contiguity without congeniality, 
S3nnpathy without similarity. 

Recall for a moment the fallen woman in whose 
heart He kindled the fire of a vestal purity and around 
whom He flung the mantle of unsullied whiteness — 
''the woman that was a sinner." Her very name, 
at His suggestion and direction, is withheld I 

*' The hand that might have drawn aside 
The veil, that from unloving sight 
Her tender form avails to hide. 
With tender care has wrapped it tight. 

" He vrould not have the sullied name, 
Once fondly spoken in a home, 
A mark for strangers' righteous blame, 
Branded through every age to come." 

It was enough that she should be known as the 
Vroman who had had much forgiven and who loved 
much. Her sin had been gross, but her penitence was 
sincere and deep. See those tears pouring still from 
their unexhausted fountains over His feet I The very 
intensity of her nature, which may have accounted 
for her fall, now poured itself forth at the Redeemer's 
feet with the vehemence of an unquenchable aflFection. 
He understood it all, knew her self-loathing, her self- 
abasement, her agony of repentance, her vows and 
resolves, her break with the past — ^that she had already 
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stepped out into a new life, that she was already 
canopied by a Heaven of Purity and Love. It was 
this that made her so bold, Simon could not see it, 
but Jesus did. He might be respectable in his life, 
rigid in his morality, unquestionable in his orthodoxy ; 
but he had no sense of sin, no love for God, no ten- 
derness, pity, hope. Rigid as an iceberg, and as frigid. 
But Uie Lord knew that the woman had been saved 
by her faith, and told her so. Her sins had been 
forgiven, and of this her love was proof, and with 
High-Priestly right He assured her so. With the key 
of David He opened the door into the blessedness of 
the pure in heart, and when He opens none can 
shut. 

"The woman taken in the very act." Across the 
marble pavement of the Temple courts, on which the 
morning sunlight was casting long shadows, they led 
her — with no pity on their hard, cynical faces, no 
sorrow for her sin, and intent only on "tempting 
Him." To them her sin was just an interesting 
specimen, a case for discussion, much what a mal- 
formation or excrescence, prepared and placed in 
spirit of wine, is to the surgeon or physician. They 
thought to impale the Nazarene on the horns of a 
dilemma and to compel Him to pose as a relentless 
censor, or as an opponent of the Mosaic law. What 
was it to them that the woman's face was scarlet 
with shame ? But He felt it. They thought only of 
the sin. He of the siimer. The sense of her sin and 
their sin, her blushing shame and their shamelessness 
mastered Him. " He could not meet the eye of the 
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crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps at that moment 
least of all of the woman. ... In His burning 
embarrassment and confusion He stooped down so as 
to hide His face, and began writing with his finger 
on the ground." So for the first time the woman saw 
the effect of her sin on an infinitely pure and holy 
man : as a man may see, as he passes, his own dis- 
torted . features in a mirror. The sight was more 
appalling than all the thunders of Sinai, than all the 
stones which might have hurtled through the air to 
her destruction ; and it was enough. In the meantime 
His assailants pestered Him with their cunningly 
devised question, and probably sneered at His silence, 
little weening that He was silent, not with the em- 
barrassment caused by inability to reply, but by the 
confusion of face which overtook Him as He en- 
countered their utter shamelessness. Then, lifting 
Himself up. He flung one terrific sentence into their 
midst : " He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her " ; and again He hid His 
fece. Silence fell on the group, amid which conscience 
began to work. First the oldest of her accusers, 
phylacteried and hoary, convinced of sin, withdrew 
back into the crowd, followed by the next, and the 
next, till all were gone, and the woman was left 
&cing the Lord, alone, so far at least as her accusers 
were concerned, but still siurounded by the throng 
whom He had been addressing. Then He lifted up 
those awful yet tender eyes, and met hers. Ah I how 
great the change that had passed over her face I She 
had heard His challenge to her accusers, had realised 
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that it was meant to help and succour her, had con- 
ceived fresh hope for herself, and was conscious of 
a warm rush of gratitude to Him, Who had dared 
to interpose on her behalf at the risk of losing His 
own influence with the people. From her face the 
old hard look was gone. Repentance, resolve, 
yearnings after a new and better life, the con- 
sciousness that she was trusted, love towards Him- 
self, like shuttles, were hard at work, weaving a new 
habit for her soul. Jesus knew it all. She had seen 
her sin reflected in His shame and agony, had learnt 
to measure more accurately its lull enormity and evil, 
had turned from it for ever. How coidd He condemn 
her 7 He had come not to judge or condemn, but to 
save. The stones of Sinai bad tailed to regenerate 
men, but the light of the glory, of God upon His face, 
and the purifying love that streamed from His heart, 
would do all that was needed to Uft men and women 
from the dust to sit with princes, to transfono the 
inner life and its outward expression, that where sin 
abounded grace might much more abound, that as sin 
had reigned unto death even so nught giace le^ 
unto eternal life. 

The woman that came at noon to the well 01 
Sychar. At noon, because she had no desire to face 
the averted looks of the women of her town, familiar 
with the story of her life. She came for water for 
the physical life; He gave her the water of eternal 
life. She came with a bucket; He opened up a 
spring that should rise to everlasting life. She drank 
to thirst again ; He taught her never to thirst more. 
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She took umbrage that He, a Jew, should ask for 
water; but He led her to want to hear nothing so 
much as the sound of His voice, as He searched the 
secrets of her past. She wanted to evade His solemn 
pleadings for purity and righteousness; but He com- 
pelled her to listen, until she became a transformed 
character and His eager evangelist. She thought only 
of the locality of worship ; He taught her the spirit- 
uality of the Deity and the universality of His pitying 
love. Jew, a greater than Jacob, Prophet, Messias I — 
such were the steps by which she climbed from the 
low level of her sensual life to worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. 

These, probably, are only specimens of His dealings 
with many such ; they are but " parts of His ways." 
And in the land of the pure-hearted, where there 
entereth nothing that defileth, it is certain we shall 
meet many whose past will be known only to Him, 
though we may guess that there has been something 
unusual in their redemption from their exceeding 
devotion as they cry, "He loveth us, and loosed us 
from our sins in His own blood." 

His Dealings with the Sorrowful. — "When the 
Lord saw her. He had compassion on her, and said 
unto her. Weep not." "When Jesus saw her weep- 
ing, . . . He groaned in His spirit and was 
troubled. . . . Jesus wept." "Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children." 

What Mrs. Barrett Browning said, with her in- 
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imitable grace, to her husband must have been felt 
by multitudes of women as applied to Christ : 

" A heavy heart, BdovM, have I borne 
From yB*r to year, until I saw Thy &ce. 
And somnr after sorrow look the place 
Of all those natoral joys." 

In his earthly life Jesus met women who re- 
membered a blessed past, which they thought was 
gone never to return, its ciFCles for ever broken, its 
loves and fellowships for ever vanished, its dear 
eipbraces and caresses for ever impossible — such was 
the widow at Nain ; women who had been involved 
in a coil of misrepresentation and misconstruction, 
from which they had foimd it hard to disentangle 
themselves — as, perhaps, His own mother; women 
who, because of some strange fiowardness and awk- 
wardness in their blood, could not realise their ideals 
or accomplish the work for which they felt themselves 
most fitted — as, perhaps, Mary Magdalene, out ot 
whom He cast seven demons ; women whose hearts 
were broken with the scorn, the pride, the selfishness 
of the world— as the woman that crept to kiss His 
feet. These are but a few of the types of woman's 
sorrow, the travail out of which she bears her sweetest, 
noblest gifts to the world. But to all our Lord had 
a message, to each He adapted Himself. When He 
came. He wiped tears from off all faces, aud there 
was no more mourning, nor sorrow, nor crying, nor 
pain. These first things passed away when He smiled ; 
and as He sat among the broken-hearted, He said. 
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'' Behold; I make all things new : these words are 
faithful and true." 

For some He broke into the gaol of the grave, 
and brought forth their beloved. Touching the bier 
with a hand that cx>uld not be defiled by corruption, 
arresting the progress of the procession of mourners 
with the strange assurance that tears were out of 
place, and reimiting severed hearts, in anticipation of 
that coming time when those that sleep in Jesus will 
come with Him, and those that are alive and remain 
shall be caught up to meet them in the air, the bitter 
pain of severance forgotten in the rapture of a imion 
that shall never know another parting. 

For some He removed the mistakes which had 
beclouded their vision. They looked for one who 
should redeem Israel without stooping for a moment 
beneath the low portal of death, and whose princely 
soul should defy apparent misforttme and defeat. 
These mistakes He set Himself to correct. The mind 
of woman is largely intuitive : she leaps to her con- 
clusions by the flash of thought, which further ex- 
amination may compel her to abandon. With how 
many sorrows she thus pierces her heart ! Things 
are not what they seem. Christ sets Himself to show 
that death is necessary, that death may die ; separation 
"for a little while," that He may be with us "all 
the days " ; loss, as the investment for eternal profit ; 
a night of weeping, as the prelude of the morning of 
eternal joy. We hastily judge and misjudge ; we leap 
at conclusions, which we must abandon; we find fault 
with love, because we love less, not more. Christ 
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wipes away our tears by explaining that, whatever 
the appearances may have been, there was never a 
moment of unmindfulness, never one that did not 
brim with saving health. This is what women need 
most. They can bear any suffering, if only they are 
allowed to understand, or at least be furnished with 
sufficient proof that the Heart they trusted has not 
failed. 

His Dealings with those of various Degrees of 
Faith. — He was very careful to educate the faith 
of the timid and immature, knowing that, if love 
is the wine of life, faith is at least the chalice that 
holds it. 

There was, first, the woman who for twelve weary 
years had suffered many things of many physicians. 
She is generally quoted as the emblem of little fiaith. 
Wrongly, as I judge. If her faith had been as little 
as they say, she would not have been satisfied with 
a touch of the hem of His garment — she would have 
waited her opportunity to grasp its folds, to attract 
His notice, even to take His hand. She would have 
supposed that for need so great as hers He must give 
a considerable share of His attention and care. But 
she reasoned thus, " Of any other holy man it would 
be necessary to have much, but of Him it is necessary 
to have only, a glance, the virtue which may be 
obtained by a touch. I do not need even to touch 
Him, for the garments which He wears must be so 
full of m}Trh, and aloes, and cassia, that to touch 
them will be to secure balm for my healing." One 

K 
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crumb from such a loaf is better than a granary full 
of flour from others; one drop from this river is 
equivalent to the river of another's help. Her faith 
was not little, but great, or she would never have 
been content with a touch. Still, it needed the edu- 
cation which Christ hastened to give. She believed 
in her heart, but, to give her perfect liberty, she must 
confess with her mouth, and so He stayed until she 
had told out all the truth. Did she feel it hard ? 
If so, a glance into His eyes assured her that He 
loved her perfectly. 

Next there was the woman of Syrophenecia. Her 
faith needed developing. At a glance Christ knew its 
quality would allow Him to put an unusual strain upon 
it. He viewed it with rare joy, because of the capacity 
He saw in it. A bar of iron becomes of incredible value 
when it is wrought into watch springs, but all iron is not 
capable of being put to such use. If it is, it has passed 
through much, and will have to pass through more. 
Her faith needed two additions. She must tmderstand 
that, as the Messiah, she had no claim upon Him. He 
forced her through a strait place of suffering to stand 
upon the cUff whence the entire horizon of His infinite 
greatness broke upon her, and she no longer thought of 
Him as Son of David, but as her Lord. Faith grows 
strong on knowledge; the wider and truer oiu" con- 
ception of God, the larger and stronger our faith. She 
needed also for the perfecting of her faith to take a 
lower place. First a truer conception of Christ, next 
a truer conception of our infinite need and unworthiness, 
are the two wings on which faith makes her loftiest 
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flight. As the pendulum had swung into the infinity o^ 
His power, it must now swing into the uttemess of her 
need ; so by His mention of the children's bread, He led 
her to confess that she was but a dog imder the table, 
though even as such she dared to assert her claini to 
crumbs. Christ alone could have discerned the possi- 
bility of such a confession ; He alone could have the tact 
and precision sufficient to lead the heathen mother to 
take up such a position. 

The last of these cases is that of Martha. The 
eleventh chapter of John is as much the story of the 
development of Martha's ^th as of the raising of 
Lazarus. The Lord must have the faith of someone, 
man or woman, as a pivot on which His power could 
work. Throughout His earthly life He always waited 
for this ; without it He was (so to speak) paralysed, and 
could do no mighty works. But where could He find it 
at such a time ? Mary was sitting still in the house. 
The Apostles were somewhat demoralised. " Let us 
also go," they had said, " that we may die with Him." 
The only soul that offered itself as possible was 
Martha's, and to her He timied. There was capacity 
in her for a faith that could receive its dead back 
to life ; but it must be brought to that self-same 
thing. 

"There shall be a resurrection for thy brother," the 
Master said. 

" Yes ; I suppose some day everyone will rise. But 
'tis a long while to wait." 

" Nay, woman. Do not postpone the wonder-work- 
ing power of God to the long future. Dare to beUeve 
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that it is here^ now. I am the Resurrection. Let thy 
£auth live in the present tense." 

He left that seed to germinate in her soul, and then, 
at the grave, reminded her : " Said I not imto thee, 
that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God ? " 

At first there was an appreciation of the difficulties 
of the case and next an answering look in her eyes 
which told Him that her faith was equal to His 
challenge. Blessed was she that believed, for there was 
a performance of those things spoken by the Lord. 
According to her feith it was done unto her, and 
Lazarus came forth. But this also was hers, that as 
they unswathed the sheeted form of Lazarus, so the 
Lord had unbound her £dth from cerements which 
had too long stayed its exercise. It was loosed and 
let go. 

Amid the dark problems and mysteries of this mortal 
life Jesus is still bent on the same Divine purpose of 
quickening, expanding, and educating our &ith. It is 
worth His while and ours. 
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His dealings with the ardently emotional. — He did not 
check the woman that kissed His feet. He rebuked 
those that munnured about the waste of the precious 
spikenard. It was sufficient justification that it was the 
expression of a loving heart to Himself. " Me ye have 
not always." As a gardener will screen a tender flower 
from nipping winds and the unkindly touch of the Frost- 
King, so He flung around her the mantle of His pro- 
tection, saying, " Trouble her not." He did not 
reprimand the woman who, with irrepressible emotion, 
blessed the mother that had borne Him. And when 
the women essayed, after His resurrection, to hold Him 
by His feet, He was not moved to anger, but tenderly 
disentangled Himself, saying, as He did so, " Touch Me 
not ; I am not yet ascended." Woman's love must 
needs express itself. If denied expression, it pines and 
droops. It is more needful to be able to give expression 
than to receive it. The Master knew this, and did not 
say nay. When the women that followed Him from 
Galilee ministered to Him of their substance, He 
accepted their provision with royal grace. 
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But when their love threatened to be content with 
the phjrsical and sensuous He gently chided it for not 
rising to its higher possibilities. To the woman who 
coveted the blessing of motherhood He unfolded a 
closer relationship : '' Blessed are they that hear the 
Word of God, and keep it." To those who climg to His 
earthly presence He said, " It is expedient for you that 
I go away." To Mary Magdalene, who clung to Him 
with ardent affection, he said, "Touch Me not, but go 
tell My brethren." To her who spoke of the right and 
left of His person He spoke of the cup and the pain. 
His one aim was to lead them into the higher range of 
spiritual experience, and, taking the tendrils of their 
affection which lay along the dark mould. He taught 
them to trail along the trellis-work supplied by His 
ascension to the right hand of God. 

Hast thou lived on too low a level. Woman's heart ? 
Hear the Master s call, " Sursum Corda I " (" Lift up 
your hearts "), and answer gladly, " We lift them up 
unto the Lordl* 

His dealings with the misunderstood and misjudged. 
— Mary, the sister of Lazarus, sitting at Christ's feet, had 
learnt many things, which were hidden from the w^ise 
and prudent — from Martha, the busy and executive 
housekeeper, and from Lazarus, the imdemonstrative 
and ordinary man of affairs. She became concentric to 
Him, and therefore eccentric to all beside. This exposed 
her to misunderstanding and rebuke. Martha said, 
somewhat petulantly, that it was hardly feir for Him to 
permit her to sit there and allow all the business of 
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preparation to fall upon one pair of hands. And Judas 
sneered about the waste, and muttered something about 
the needs of the poor — not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he carried the bag. But Mary made no 
attempt at self-vindication. She knew that He under- 
stood, and that was enough. Being reviled, she reviled 
not again ; persecuted, she threatened not, but com- 
mitted herself to Him Who judged righteously. She 
was silent to the Lord, and waited patiently for Him, 
not fretting herself in any wise to do evil. And He took 
her part. "Hers," He said to Martha, "is the best 
choice. It shall not be taken away from her." And in 
answer to the murmur, which Judas had led, as it circled 
round the supper-table. He said, reading'out her heart, 
" Till the day of My burying hath she kept this." 

This is perhaps the most telling illustration of His 
quick sympathy with woman's heart of anything in the 
Gospels. It is the woman's inalienable right to pay the 
last office to the dead. Almost instinctively man retires 
when the breath has left the body, and woman girds 
herself to her last office. She is willing to suffer much 
and long, if only at the last she may be entrusted with the 
helpless clay. To Mary's quick intelligence there was 
no doubt of the direction in which events were hasten- 
ing during the last six months of the Lord's life. She 
saw that His hfe was doomed. As it had been with all 
the prophets whom God had sent to His people, it must 
be with Him. The husbandmen who had done to death 
the ser\^nts whom the King had sent to receive the 
fruits of the vineyard would not be likely to spare the 
Son Himseli. Already she heard that they were 
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plotting to put Him out of their way. Had not 
Caiaphas said, enigmatically, that it was expedient that 
one should die for the nation, rather than that the 
whole nation should perish ? And probably she re- 
membered how the headless corpse of the Baptist had 
been given to his faithful disciples, who had buried it 
with due reverence. So she hoped that the body of 
Him Whom she loved would not fere worse. Whether 
He was assailed by some sudden hneute^ and hurried out 
of the Temple to be stoned in the valley of the Cedron, 
as probably Stephen afterwards was; or whether He 
should be arrested, and executed in prison, as John the 
Baptist had been ; she hoped that the beloved remains 
might be entrusted to her loving care, and with a view 
to this, she had purchased and was keeping her vase ot 
precious ointment. It may be that our Lord had spoken 
to her as He spoke to His Apostles more than once, of 
His approaching end, and had explained to her that His 
life was not to be taken from Him by force, but that He 
was about to lay it down of Himself. He may have 
told her that He would be surrendered to the Gentiles, 
and crucified. The cross was without doubt clear in His 
own view, and He may have disclosed it in all its 
horror to her. She knew that she would have no 
opportunity then of doing as she would. The Roman 
soldiers would have no sentiment of pity, no sympathy 
for her woman's yearning, so she would be beforehand, 
and anoint Him beforehand, that the sweet perfume 
might remind Him, as it arose from His flesh, through 
all the hours that followed, of her love, and that He 
should not go to His end '\vithout receiving as many 
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and as rich expressions of love as money could pro- 
cure. 

" Love is the true economist, 

She breaks the boic, and gives her ail : 
Yet not one predous drop la missed. 
Since on His head and fc«t they foil. 

" Love is the truest providence, 

Since bejrond lime her gold is good ; 
Stamped (or man's mean ' three hundred pence,' 
With Christ's, ' She hath done what she could.' " 



His dealings with the sick, — Woman has borne more 
than her share of the pain and sickness of the race ; and 
especially in Eastern lands her sorrows, foretold in Eden, 
have been greatly aggravated by ignorance and super- 
stition. This, also, touched a tender chord in the com- 
passionate heart of Christ, and there was a special grace 
and thoughtfulness in the way in which He extended His 
help. 

In Peter's home there was sickness, disciple though 
he was. The best and most useful are not screened 
from the intnision of pain and death — nay, sometimes it 
seems that they have more than their share, that the 
works of God may become manifest to them and 
through them. " Peter's wife's mother lay sick of a 
fever, and straightway they tell Him of her." Indeed, 
for Himself, " He saw his wife's mother laid, and sick of 
a fever." "And He came, and took her by the hand, 
and raised her up." There was a peculiar tenderness in 
His approach to the couch of this suffering and perhaps 
aged woman. It was not enough to speak the word 
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from a distance, but He ^tood beside her as though she 
had been His own mother, and took in His own the 
poor fevered hand, hard with the toil of her life. Is it 
to be wondered at that she arose, and began to help 
her daughter in ministering to the little band which 
filled the house, and for whom the meal was being 
prepared ? 

The thoughtfulness of Christ for the daughter of 
Jairus was equally beautiftil. Tlie years of her life were 
the same in number as those of the sickness of the 
woman whose case had arrested the Master on the way. 
How Jairus must have grudged that pause I Of what 
use, he must have thought, is it to linger thus on the 
road over this attenuated skeleton, whose wasted look 
gives evidence that the end is near, whilst my httle 
daughter, on the threshold of her young life, may be 
saved for scores of years, if only He does not tarry ? 
A kindly word, however, reassured him. The doleful 
sounds of Eastern mourning met them as they ap- 
proached the house, which He silenced by the assurance 
that the maiden did but sleep. That was not worthy to 
be called death from which the sweet child would so 
soon awake. And, indeed, since Jesus came and passed 
through death, death has lost its terror, and is not more 
terrible than the falling asleep of a tired man. " Our 
long disquiet shall be merged in rest." From that 
moment, at the word of Jesus, the ugly old name of death 
has been superseded by the tender euphemism of " sleep." 
Our dear ones sleep in Jesus, thus we may say of them, 
though we know them to be dead. They are no more 
unconscious than we are when we sleep, but they rest 
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from their labours ; and they shall awake and rise up 
refreshed for the morning of Eternity. It was peculiarly 
thoughtful of our Lord to invite into the still chambra:, 
where the lifeless body lay, the father and the mother of 
the damsel. He knew that the child would be startled, 
when she opened her eyes, to see so many strangers 
gathered round her bed : it would perturb the little 
bashful maiden. But if her mother were there, the 
startled eyes, after passing quickly from one to another, 
would light on the dear, well-known features, and rest 
on them with perfect trust, exchanging tender glances, 
not without a certain coyness, as though she must not 
say all she would until they two were alone. What 
music in the summons, " Talitha cumi" ! They were 
as fresh to Peter when, years after, he told the story to 
the evangelist Mark as when he heard them first in the 
old Aramaic speech, the common tongue of Palestine. 
Ever since then the Master has been laying His hands 
on little maidens and bidding them rise to a new life ; 
and tens of thousands have heard His summons, 
" Talitha cumi" and have risen up to a new and 
beautiful existence. But even this does not exhaust the 
Master's tender thought. Breakfast must follow waking ; 
and it fell in with all St. Luke's physician's training to 
be able to record that the Master commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. How eagerly the 
child looked up into His eyes, and the mother bustled 
off for food 1 and how, in after days, they cherished 
every feature of that memorable episode I 

Then, again, another story is recorded of His divine 
thoughtfulness. His attention was attracted to a 
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woman so bowed together by " a spirit of infirmity " 
that she could in no wise lift up herself. It was in a 
synagogue, and on the Sabbath. He knew that it 
would still further embitter His enemies, but He could 
not refuse to liberate her from her bitter thraldom ; and 
apparently, without solicitation on the part of the 
woman, and to satisfy the compassion of His own 
nature. He called her to Him, laid His hands on her, 
loosed her from her infirmity, and she was made straight. 
It was a royal and generous act of mercy and help to 
one whose case was more tiian usually distressing and 
painful. 

In this way He still moves among the painstricken 
and sorrowful. Whoever may read these words, be they 
young girls or ^ed women, let them take their comfort 
to themselves. The poor sempstress, the women and 
girls employed in sweaters' dens, working mothers who 
come back from a day's charing to begin a day's work 
in their own home, little slaveys in steep houses, where 
all the washing is done at home, invalids who spend 
their days in darkened rooms and their nights in suffer- 
ing, mothers whose hearts are sick with disappointed 
hop>e, wives who have to bear an intolerable load of 
oppression, tyranny, unkindness, suspicion — all these 
women may solace themselves in His thoughtful care, 
Whose acts while on earth explained with what depth 
of meaning He spoke the words, which surely were 
intended most closely to apply to women, as they have 
certainly been most often appropriated by them, " Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn 
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of Me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest unto your sonls." 

His dealings wUh the ambitious, — Our lord had fled 
bom the Sanhedrim to Penea, and thence to the little 
villi^ of Ephraim. The time of His offering was at 
hand, for the Passover feast approached. Already the 
pilgrims were thronging the roads to Jerusalem. Our 
Lord and His disciples essayed tojoin one of these north- 
em caravans, which was perhaps made up of many 01 
His early friends and neighbours. Amongst these was 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee, a GaUlean fisherman, whose 
home was at Bethsaida, though she was often found 
among the women who followed Christ, ministering to 
Him of their substance. The whole party may have 
met for their evening encampment near the celebrated 
end of the Jordan at Bethabara, and after the usual 
greetings had been exchanged the mother approached, 
accompanied by her two sons, and prostrated herself 
before the Master, asking His assent before her petition 
was made known. " What wilt thou ? " was the 
gracious reply. Then, with a mother's absorbing am- 
bition for her sons, she preferred the request that they 
might sit on His right and left in the Kingdom which, in 
common with all the rest, she believed to be imminent. 
The rest of the disciples were much displeased when 
they heard that request. To them it savoured of an 
over-riding ambition. Yet it may not have been due to 
this alone. Tlie mother and her sons may have been 
prompted by a sincere desire to serve Christ's redeeming 
purpose. They realised that His Kingdom would mean 
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deliverance and blessing to their fatherland, and their 
one desire was to share the responsibilities and perils, if 
only they might hasten the end He had in view. These 
aspirations may have been misguided, but they were not 
ignoble. They were neither unworthy for the men to 
cherish nor for the mother to sympathise with. It is 
good for a woman to enter into the life-aims of her 
children. It is not well for men to live to themselves in 
a thought-world of their own, else they drift apart and 
miss the blessed interchange of thought and intercourse, 
of mutual interests and aims. In answer to the requests 
of mother and sons, the Lord spoke sorrowfully of the 
cup and the baptism of which the aspirants to the throne 
must partake, and asked if they were able to drink of 
that cup and be baptised with that baptism. But it 
must not be supposed that then, for the first time, they 
were made aware of the cost of their close identification 
in His glory. Before they made their request they had 
carefully considered and reckoned the price they would 
be called upon to pay. There is a very close connection 
in St. Matthew xx. i8, 19, between the Saviour's com- 
mimication of His pending persecution and death and 
the word then which introduces Salome's interposition. 
''Then," as soon as these words had been spoken; 
" then," in view of the cost implied ; then came to Him 
the mother of Zebedee's children. And the Lord did not 
rebuke either her or them, only insisting that those who 
would be great must be the ministers and servants of alL 
It was as though He said, '' Be ambitious for the best ; 
seek earnestly the highest which is within the reach of 
man, but see to it that your heart is set on all that shall 
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serve and save mankind. Let the most menial services 
be sought for with the passion with which men of the 
world seek after fame and emolument, if only by these 
means ye are better able to comfort and help your 
fellows." "Wherefore dost thou set thy heart on the 
first places f " says St. Chrysostom. " That thou mayest 
be before others ? Choose then the last place, and then 
thou wilt enjoy the first. So that if it be thy will to 
become great, seek not to become great, and then thou 
wilt be great. For the other is to be Uttle. For the 
arrogant is of necessity base, and, on the contrary, the 
lowly minded is high. For this is the height that is true 
and genuine, and exists not in name only, nor in maimer 
of address. For that which is from without is of 
necessity and fear, but this is like to God's. Such an 
one, though he be admired by no one, continues high ; 
even as again the other, though he be courted by all, is 
of all men the basest. The one is an honour rendered 
of necessity, whence also it easily passes away ; but the 
other is of principle, whence also it continues steadfast. 
Since for this we admired the saints also, that, being 
greater than all, they humbled themselves more than 
all ; whereiore, even to this day, they continue to be 
high, and not even death hath brought down that 



His dealings milk His mother. — How much He 
owed her t Her virginal purity ; her ready acquiescence 
in God's choice for her, at whatever personal cost ; 
her intimate knowledge of Scripture, which underlay 
all His teachings ; her insight into Uie>meaiung of Qm 
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Covenant made with the ancestors of the Hebrew 
people ; her devotion to the Temple and its sacred 
rites; her patriotism, in which burned the unconquer- 
able spirit of the Maccabees — all were a precious and 
inalienable possession passed from the mother to her 
Child. And He never forgot His indebtedness; and 
on the cross it was the one thought that predominated 
above all others, "What would become of her?" 
He knew that the sword must enter her soul, and 
made what provision He could to soothe her pain. 

For thirty years they lived together, in such love 
and faith as this world has never paralleled. It was 
an ideal Ufe, that in the carpenter's home in the 
highlands of Galilee, while the silences of nature, 
reigning over the hills, reflected the marvellous 
parenthesis and pause in God's redeeming purpose, 
between the opened heavens of the Nativity and of 
the Baptism. In the earliest years He was subject 
to her, learning obedience, yielding in all things to 
the dominance of her sweet woman-nature, and ab- 
sorbing into His expanding soul much of her loveliness 
and grace. The discourses and parables of His after- 
life no doubt were due to the talks which Jesus and 
Mary would have had together, as she minded the 
hens, patched the family garments, hid leaven in her 
meal, trained the vines about the cottage porch, or 
as they watched together the processes of agriculture 
and husbandry. The belated girls, excluded from the 
wedding-feast, the incidents of the two sons sent to 
labour in their father's vineyard, and of the husband- 
men gnunbling'over their pay ; the habit of watching 
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the morning and evening light, the growth of UUes, 
and the home-coming of the birds, the swoop of the 
eagles on the carcase, and the creeping of the fox to 
its hole, may all be dated to those far-away days 
when the mind of the growing boy, speaking after 
the manner of men, was so quick to notice and so 
eager to ask questions. And from whom would He 
so naturally receive replies as from His mother ? 

Twice, after He had taken up His public ministrj', 
she attempted to reassert her former prerogative, but 
in each case He lovingly but firmly restrained her. 
It was necessary that He should be about His Father's 
business, and He could have but one fountain and 
origin of authority. Once, in her eager haste, she 
would have precipitated His action before His hour 
had come. He must needs await the hands slowly 
moving round the dial-plate of His Father's will till 
they reached the precise, predestined moment. She 
understood in some measure, and turned to the servants, 
sure that He would do something, proud to establish 
an apparent association with Him in whatever He 
might effect, convinced that somehow He would need 
their co-operation. Afterwards, in her motherly anxiety, 
she attempted to stay Him in the mid-current of His 
ministry, eager to keep Him from excessive toils and 
to save Him from precipitating an open rupture with 
His antagonists. But again He made it clear that 
natural relationships could not sway Him, and that, 
indeed, if they were not in harmony with the will 
of God, they were not so close akin to Him as 
those which were rooted and grounded in a common 
L 
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devotion : " Whosoever shall do the will of My Father/' 
He cried, as He looked around on the crowded throng, 
"the same is My brother and sister and mother." 
Into this relationship Mary was destined to enter in 
after years, when at the cross she had learnt to jrield 
herself to the will of God, and to prepare for that 
descent of the Holy Spirit for which she waited, as 
we are expressly told, in the upper room. 

Such are some of our Lord's more salient dealings 
with women. Always coiuteous and thoughtful, always 
reading their inner, nobler selves, giving them credit 
for the best, eliciting the loveliest and holiest traits, 
crowning their deeds of sacrifice with His smile, as 
when He smiled on the poor widow who cast her 
two mites into the Treasury, protecting them from 
insult and hostile criticism, raising them to stand on 
the same level with men in all their higher relation- 
ships, and assuring them of a world where they should 
not be given in marriage, where that side of their 
nature should no longer be esteemed the more im- 
portant, and where they should be as the angels of 
God. And His most gracious behaviour and treatment 
struck a new kejmote, and gave a new conception of 
the relationship that should subsist between the sexes 
in His Kingdom, where there is neither barbarian, 
Scjrthian, bond nor free, male nor female, but Christ 
is All and in All. 



ttbc Htoninfl Morh of Cbvist 

TWO OLD OBJECTIONS RECONSIDERED. 
BY THE MOST REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER. D.D.. 

Lord ArMiduif 0/ Arm^h. 

Two objections are ever recurring to men's minds. 

(a) First, is it likely that we should be forgiven 
upon such easy conditions ? Are the conditions so 
easy ? Let me take as a parable of one way in which 
souls are brought back to God, that mysterious story 
of Jacob's wrestling. He crossed the ford into the 
darkness alone, and there wrestled a man with him. 
The time was come for Jacob to be changed, and he 
must pass through an awfiil stru^le. The mysterious 
wrestler asks him, " What is thy name ? " And he 
answered, " Jacob." The man's name was a prophetic 
summary of his character and life. Jacob fittingly 
enough was so called " Supplanter." Indeed I Such 
was his nature — false, selfish, sparing no man when 
he could gain by deceiving — not his brother in the 
fierce pangs of hunger; not the saintly and stately 
old man his father in his blindness— cowardly too, 
and as "capital is timid," ready to buy off danger 
by giving presents of his beloved cattle to his now 
beloved brother. One redeeming point there was, a 
sense of natural rehgion and the Presence of God. 
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And now in the darkness he is touched by that awful 
finger, scathed, branded, biunt into bone and sinew, 
lamed; then a voice — "Thy name shall no more be 
called Jacob, but Israel." He was baptised with a 
baptism of fire, the issue of a penitential baptism of 
tears; and the Eternal God lit up the crimson blaze 
of the meteor morning along the Syrian hills for the 
coronation of a Prince. 

This parable has found many fulfilments. Take 
one instance. It is in the autobiography of Arthur 
Young. 

This remarkable man, travelling in Ireland and in 
France towards the close of the eighteenth century, read 
the history of those two strange countries more truly 
than Burke or Gibbon. He found his key to the 
interpretation of their condition in places overlooked 
by the haughty eye of the professional statesman — ^in 
the cultivation of turnips and carrots in the peasant's 
garden. For years he lived like other men of his day 
and of our own : good fare, pleasant company, art 
and music, the objects of his life. 

Then he came within the sphere of the evangelical 
revival. His hour struck, and the night fell round 
him, and he went forth to wrestle in the darkness — 
halt and lame indeed he passed out. His vast know- 
ledge of agriculture which enriched others seemed to 
make him poorer; the worry of paltry debts half 
broke his heart; his wife made his home wretched 
by bitter taunts and bitterer silence, the implement 
of prolonged torture when the last needle point of 
epigram has been broken and the last available tear 
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^len ; the child, whom he loved as his soul, faded 
away before his eyes, and was laid in the churcbyard ; 
his passionate love of writing, covering as he did sheet 
after sheet of foolscap in his sohtary hours, was his 
last and only earthly solace — and he became stone- 
bUnd. A French writer has noted that the pages of 
autobic^raphy written after his conversion are "dull 
grey in tint," and that they are only enlivened by 
one outbreak of his old vivacity, by a shrewd touch 
or two, e.g. that which speaks of Charles Simeon's 
contented look and well-groomed horses — "He must 
be very well off." 

Christ is the wrestler along the whole history of 
His Church. He wrestled on Gethsemane with a sweat 
of blood ; upon Calvary with the thirst of death and 
the darkness of the dereliction. And age after age 
He wrestles with soul after soul, that through suffering 
they may be dead with Him and crucified with Him. 
And so it shall be until the splendour of the dawn 
strikes upon ridge and bill-top for the last of the 
pilgrims who shall go halting over Peniel I 

The preliminary conditions, then, may not be so 
easy for those who are brought to realise that " Christ 
suffered for all men, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God." The salvation of rescue is 
imperfect without the salvation of restoration ; and 
the last is a work of time and love, of wrestling and 
tears. The purification of the foulest vapours of the 
baimted bagnio of the imagination is its final result. 

{b) Again, many, in all ages, think it unlikely that 
one isolated act, one look of excited feeling, should 
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have a real moral eflFect — that through His death so 
long ago Christ should present us to God. 

But are these not acts of affection to persons — 
elicited by a sense of their goodness and moral beauty 
— ^which have a pervasive bearing upon the whole 
moral character of those who submit themselves to 
the influence? There is a £siscination and fertility in 
a high and pure personality which is the magic of 
the moral sphere. A wild and reckless son, on the 
road to much evil, observed that his mother was often 
in tears ; and once at last he overheard his name come 
from her gentle hps. He went to her, juid called 
out, "Mother, I am not worth your crying for me — 
indeed, indeed I am not." But this was the beginning 
of a change of motive and conduct which soon ex- 
tended itself over his whole life. Why in the noble 
and pathetic sacrifice of the Incarnate Son of God 
should there not be an all-round moral leverage — ^a 
moral electricity, an all-inclusive nucleus of virtue — 
an appeal to all that is noblest in our nature, admir- 
ation and pity for Him, self-condemnation, shame for 
ourselves, until the heart is new-bom under the Cross, 
and the drops of death become a baptism of life? 
And those few Last Words fill us with an infinite 
pity, which is in itself a renovation — 

" His are the thousand sparkling rills, 

Which from a thousand fountains burst. 
And fill with music all the hills. 
And yet He cries—' I thirst.' " 

"He changes sunset to sunrise, and death to life." 
One who should have known better a few years ago 
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wrote — " Of warning or reformation there is no mention 
in the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement— work, 
conduct, are not necessary. We can be saved just as 
well without them. They are luxuries or adornments ; 
we can be frugal wth them." 

Nay I " Christ once for all suffered concerning, 
with a view to, our sins ; such an One as was just 
for the advantage of such as were unjust ; that He 
might as their chamberlain present them to God." 
Here, no doubt, the presentation is isolated and initial. 
But elsewhere we are taught that the presentation is 
continuous and perpetual. We are told that before 
his observations Tycho Brahe put on his court suit, 
out of reverence for the dignity of the law of God 
manifested in the heavens. The Christian should ever 
be in a garb of thought and will to be ushered by 
Christ into the Presence of the Eternal. The majesty 
and the tenderness of the chamberlain call upon us 
to see to it that we be ever ready for that Presenta- 
tion. 



Cbri0t, tbe ZTeacber. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. W. BOYD-CARPENTER. D.D.. D.C.L. 

Lord BUkop of Ripo». 

I. 

It is more and more realised that Jesus Christ is the 
supreme spiritual teacher of men. To the bulk of 
Christian people He is more than a teacher. The 
hymns which are perhaps the most intimate expres- 
sions of the Christian consciousness show a spiritual 
relationship with Him which is far more than the 
relationship of disciple and master. He is "the joy 
of loving hearts." He is "the lover of the soul." 
He is " the Rock of Ages," Who is the eternal shelter 
of the soul. He is, to use the Apostle's phrase, their 
"life." Sundered from Him, the vital force of their 
being would vanish. Without Him they could do 
nothing. The witness of Christian song carries us &r 
beyond the thought of Christ the Teacher ; we enter 
into the Holy of Holies; we see what deep spiritual 
meaning there was in Christ's words, "If a man love 
Me, he will keep My sayings : and My Father will 
love him, and We will come unto him, and make Our 
abode with him." 

But this very saying of Christ exhibits the im- 
portant link which the teaching of Christ supplies 
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betweeD the less and the more intimate relationship 
with Himself. The sayings of Christ must be beard 
with love and kept with fidelity, and in this way 
the deeper fellowship is established. Certainly, there- 
fore, the wide recognition of Christ as the true and 
best teacher of humanity is a happy and hopeful sign, 
and may be the prelude of better things. In another 
way also it is a helpful recognition of truth. The 
search into the teaching of Christ may take us back 
to simpler and truer conceptions of Christianity. 

It is true that there has been a thoughtless tendency 
to decry dogma in the supposed interest of religion, 
and to speak as though religion were like a boneless 
body, destitute of any salient principles ; but it is 
also true that, in tlie desire to maintain orthodox 
doctrine, a spirit of dogmatism has entered into the 
heart of the Church, and an ossification of religious 
ideas has taken place. Inferences, more or less remote, 
have been treated as holding equal rank with recognised 
Christian doctrines ; the original and simple elements 
of Christianity have been obscured, and elaborate 
systems of inferential theology have been forced upon 
churches. Under these circumstances any return to 
original records is to be welcomed. 

We shall most readily escape the theories of man's 
device by going back to Christ, sitting at His feet 
and hearing His words. It is true that His character 
is even more to us than His words — what He is 
attracts even more than what He says — but, never- 
theless, His very words are manifestations of Himself, 
and His teaching is a perpetual self-rerealing. 
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A little reflection will show ns that this must be 
the case. "Everything," said Emerson, "is physi- 
ognomical of a man." We may know what a man 
is by the way he walks, and we may discover the 
man through his speech. Wise men, so spake the 
sage, judge of men as doctors do of their patients, 
by examining their tongues. In our Lord's estimation, 
the words showed the man. "By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned." 

In proportion as a man is simple and true, his 
words reflect himself; smd with Jesus Christ His 
words are obviously the sincere utterance of His very 
nature. There is no artificiahty; no pretence finds 
place in His teaching. His^ cloudless character shines 
in all His speech. He considers His hearers and their 
needs, and adjusts His utterances to their condition 
and capacity, but the words which He speaks are in 
perfect harmony with His thought. They fall upon 
the ears of the hearer with a naturalness and inevit- 
ableness which make themselves felt, and which 
carry the conviction that they are the genuine out- 
flow of a spiritual consciousness which is as sincere 
as it is elevated. 

Thus the words of Christ become the sources of 
His self-manifestation; they teach, but they do more 
— they reveal. His character gives a vital influence 
to His words; the words are spirit and they are life. 
Men drawn to Him feel the force of His sayings. 
If, feeling their force, they make them also influential 
^n conduct, the sense of a Divine fellowship is realised 
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in the soul. "We," says our Lord, "will come unto 
him, and make Our abode with him." 

As we contemplate, therefore, the strong contem- 
porary wish to understand and enter into the teaching of 
Christ, we can realise that this means a getting nearer 
to Christ. It is the brushing away of the tithe of mint, 
and anise, and cummin, and it is a seeking for the 
weightier matters of Christ's law ; it is getting away 
from the extensive elaborations of human argumenta- 
tive systems of theolt^y, and it is an endeavour to 
approach nearer to the simplicity which is in Christ. 

We need not fear that any essential truth will be 
lost. Every truth is ^l^vi^ in Him. All, whether 
men or truths, live unto Him. The more His words 
are studied with simplicity of heart, the better will 
He be understood ; the better He is understood, the 
more clearly will His glory be made manifest. To 
know His teaching is a step towards knowing Him ; 
to know Him as a teacher will lead to the knowledge 
of Him as indispensable to the full and final develop- 
ment of the life and character of man. 

THE TWO GREAT QUALITIES OF THE TEACHER. 

The teaching of Christ showed the two indispensable 
elements of all effective teaching, intense persuasion of 
righteousness and an invincible tenderness. 

In illustration of His passion for right we have 
only to recall the almost passionate denunciation of 
the moral turpitude of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Their sham religiousness, their disregard of elementary 
morality, their cowardly evasiveness of obvious duty, 
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their remorseless oppressions, called forth His sternest 
condemnation. The men who left father and mother 
unsupported, on the plea of religious duty (Matt. xv. 
5, 6) ; who devoured widows' houses, yet kept up 
the pretence of prayer to the God of mercy; who 
hated the witness of righteousness in their own day, 
while they paid posthimious honour to the prophets 
of their fathers' days, are described and denounced in 
language that has become proverbial. His whole soul 
responds to the appeal of righteousness, and with the 
spirit of unrighteousness He can hold no truce. 

That He possesses the quaUty of tenderness is 
equally clear. His words of welcome to the fallen 
thrill the hearts of men to-day. They are persuaded 
that no fall separates them from His boundless love. 
They recognise that the crowning sin against Him is 
the distrust of His love. When He had said, "Come 
unto Me, all that are weary and heavy laden," when 
He had spoken the words of absolution, "Thy sins 
be forgiven thee : go in peace," the world learned 
enough of the depth and tenderness of His love to 
understand the pathos and awfulness of the cry, 
"Ye will not come to Me that ye might have life." 
Indeed, His teaching is alive with the most passionate 
yearning over the wandering children of God. The 
foolish sheep, the lost coin, the prodigal son, show 
us how He could enter into the sad and varied con- 
ditions of human frailty, and how He looked forward 
undespairingly to the recovery of the lost. He who 
was the most strongly possessed of the enthusiasm 
of righteousness was the most tender in His sympathy 
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with the fallen. The deepest love and the sternest 
rectitude met in Him. ■ 

In the possession of these two qualities He possessed 
two powers indispensable for effective teaching. For 
the two forces of the spirit of man which must be 
wakened, if his manhood is to fulfil itself, are the 
moral sense and the power of the affections. 

"1 must have the conscience and the heart," says 
the religious teacher, "or all my teaching is vain. I 
wish to draw man's reason with me, but, as I am no 
mere philosopher, the winning of his reason is not 
enough for me. I must have conviction as well as 
comprehension ; and without the conscience and the 
heart this is impossible. Both of these I must have ; 
for moral conviction without heart-conviction may 
breed remorse, and heart-conviction without moral 
conviction brings sentimental regrets without ethical 
adhesion. I seek therefore the heart and the con- 
science, for I must bring man into harmony with the 
righteous order, for only in so doing can he realise 
the loving purpose of God." 

So would every true teacher of man's religious 
nature speak. Such twin powers must every effective 
prophet possess. In a measure far above the ordinary 
teacher oiu* Lord possessed these powers; for He 
held them with the force of true nature, He held 
them without self-consciousness or effort. He showed 
these qualities because righteousness and love were 
of His very being. 

But it is not of the qualities of our Lord as a 
teacher that I wish to write. I have touched on 
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these two qualities because of their indispensable 
character, but I wish rather to speak of the principles 
which our Lord was constantly enforcing. 

These do not lie on the surface ; but when we 
place various parts of His teaching side by side we 
become aware that in different ways He is teaching 
a few settled and constantly recurring principles. It 
is of some of these I wish to speak. I cannot in a 
short paper deal exhaustively with them ; nay, the 
more I study His words the more I am struck by 
their inexhaustible wealth of meaning, the width of 
their appUcation, the depth of their significance. But 
if I am right in thinking that there are certain 
principles which constantly recur in His teaching, 
then we may be well assured that those principles 
are worth our understanding, meditating on, and 
living by. 

CHRIST TAUGHT DEFINITE PRINCIPLES. 

The first question which may be started as we 
enter upon the study of Christ's teaching is this: Is 
Jesus Christ the true exponent of any coherent spiritual 
system, or is the teaching only firagmentary, suggestive, 
stimulating ? 

We are inclined to take Christ's sayings as isolated 
— ^weighing each several utterance, but seldom bringing 
each single utterance alongside of other utterances. 
The pious habit of treating the Bible as a compendium 
of texts has been fruitful of great harm; for it has 
created a habit of thought which sets aside as 
needless any more systematic study of His wordsi 
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and any seeking for principles to which He gives ex- 
pression. But nothing is more evident to thoughtfiil 
readers than that Jesus Christ brings forward spiritual 
principles which seem to be constantly uppermost in 
His mind. Moreover, there are sayings of His which, 
when we reflect upon them, resolve themselves into 
some principle, at first sight not quite apparent, but 
which underlies some other and well-known utterance 
of our Lord. 

To give an example of this, let us recall tbe 
saying : " He that receivetb a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall receive a prophet's reward ; he that 
receiveth a righteous man shall receive a righteous 
man's reward ; and he that giveth a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple shall in no 
wise lose his reward." We can feel at once that this 
saying finds a picturesque and extended statement in 
the parable which closes the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew. There also tbe spirit which is ready 
and prompt in ministration is declared to be a spirit 
which leads to actions of unknown value and fax- 
reaching infiuence. Where the true sympathy of 
disposition exists, there deeds are done which have 
an eternal significance and an abiding influence. "Ye 
have done it unto Me," says Christ, though tbe kind- 
ness has been done to the lonely, the hungry, the 
naked, or the oppressed. Thus a common principle 
finds expression in these two well-known passages. 

But now let us put alongside of these another 
passage : " If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light." Parallel to this, of course, is 
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the beatitude, ''Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God." But have these passages any 
relationship with those two previous ones? Is there 
any resemblance or common factor between the state- 
ment, "He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet shall receive a prophet's reward," and this 
other, "If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light"? 

A little thought will show how closely the two 
passages are connected by a common principle. This 
principle may be stated as the law of spiritual con- 
ditions. The perceptive power in man depends upon 
his moral integrity. There must be this integrity. 
Our Lord does not say spiritual perfection, immimity 
from sin or frailty, but there must be singleness of 
purpose ; there must be no double-heartedness : the 
heart must be one in purpose or desire; it must 
possess integrity of aim, if the light is to visit it. 
For pureness of heart is not, I think, to be taken as 
equivalent to perfection or stainlessness of life, but 
to singleness of aim. Doubtless, as the heart becomes 
purified, Uke a mirror from which every flaw dis- 
appears, it reflects more and more of the light of 
God: but the initial condition requisite for the first 
entrance of Ught, the first glimpse of the vision of 
God, is the honest and good heart; the eye that is 
single. 

Now turn again to the declaration about the 
receiving of the prophet. The man who perceives the 
prophet character and welcomes it shows himself to be 
possessed of a power which can enter into a prophet's 
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reward. The reward of the righteous man is for the 
person who perceives and rejoices in the righteousness 
of the nghteous man. The man who shares the dis- 
position of the prophet and righteous man receives the 
inheritance which falls to these men. The sharing ot 
their ethical spirit constitutes the capacity of sharing 
their joy. In other words, kindred rewards wait on 
kindred, ethical conditions. The perceptive power 
depends upon moral simplicity or integrity. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. 

Beside these we may place another pregnant utter- 
ance of our Lord, as recorded in the fourth Gospel. In 
John xvii. 24 we have this prayer : " Father, I will that 
they also whom Thou hast given Me, be with Me 
where I am ; that they may behold My glory." As we 
read this we must recall the opposite experiences of our 
Lord's contemporaries. There were some who saw no 
beauty that they should desire Him. There stood 
among them One Whom they knew not. On the other 
hand, there were some who beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father. The di£ference 
between the power of seeing and not seeing Christ's 
glory depended upon the moral state of those Who 
beheld Him. How could men whose minds were set 
upon wealth or worldly pomp appreciate the spiritual 
splendour of Christ ? How could those who were 
covetous understand the glory of Him Who was meek 
and lowly in heart, self-forgetful and devoted in love ? 
Even the disciples took time to understand the di£ferenoe 
between an earthly and an ethical triimiph, between a 
worldly and a spiritual glory ; by degrees the power of 
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true perception came to them. As they moved nearer 
to Christ in heart and spirit, they saw more clearly the 
glory that excelleth ; as they viewed life from the same 
standpoint as Jesus Christ, they perceived the true 
quality of His glory ; when they were with Him, where 
He was, seeing things as He saw them, they were able 
to estimate and truly to see His glory. 

Thus the prayer of John xvii. embodies the same 
principle that, to see things in their true light, we must 
be partakers of the true spirit. Trustworthy perceptive- 
ness. depends upon ethical conditions. As we are, we 
see. Thus the law of spiritual conditions is a recurring 
one in Christ's teaching. Hence we may see how 
necessary it is not to treat Christ's teaching as though it 
were incoherent, fragmentary, merely designed to stimu- 
late thought, and not to supply principles. It does 
stimulate thought, but it does so by presenting to us 
ideas and images, teaching and instruction, suited to the 
hearers and to the moment, which convey, if we give 
our thought to them, abiding spiritual principles capable 
of wide-reaching and indefinite variety of application. 

CHRIST'S TEACHING ABOUT GOD. 

Sometimes it has been asked, ''What is the one 
characteristic of Christ's teaching ? Can we lay hold 
upon one thought, and say of it, 'This is the one 
fundamental idea which filled His teaching ' ? " When 
this question has been asked, it is worthy of notice that, 
even by those who believe that Christ's teaching can be 
resolved into one overmastering and all-embracing con- 
ception, very dififerent answers concerning this all-pre- 
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vailing idea have been given. Some have said that the 
ftmdamental idea is the Kingdom of God ; others have 
found it in the conception of Righteousness ; others in 
the idea of Happiness or Blessedness ; others, again, 
naturally enough, in the Fatherhood of God. 

Now these diverse replies are enough to show us 
how difficult it is to lay hold of any one characteristic 
of Christ's teaching, and say of it that it is the one 
inspiring and formative idea of all that He taught. 

The real truth is that, when Christ teaches, it is 
better for us to listen to Him than to try and apply our 
little systematising methods to His teaching. We can, 
of course, play ingeniously with some one notion, and 
draw a great many aspects of Christ's teaching under its 
cover ; but, while great teachers are fond of recurring to 
great principles, the>- are seldom found to fall into the 
vicious love of systems which is the sure mark of the 
lesser and more limited teacher. 

The recognition of the simple principle that truth, if 
there be eternity in it, must transcend human capacity, 
ought to protect men from these mistaken attempts to 
reduce it to system. Like the great ocean, truth can 
reveal itself to us ; it can beat upon our shores ; it can 
show to us the recurrence of its tides ; it can serve us 
with fidelity. But it is full of surprises ; it can wake into 
novel and magnificent forms ; it can break into glorious 
and soul-overwhelming music ; and it always presents to 
us its wide-spreading bosom which heaves beneath the 
overarching blue, and passes far beyond the horizon of 
our sight. 

It is a mistake to try and reduce truth to a compre- 
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hensible system ; it would cease to be Divine truth to us 
if we could succeed in doing so. Nevertheless, there is 
one thing which we can do. We can ask, " What con- 
ception of God did our Lord present to men ? " and we 
can allow that the reply to this question will constitute 
one of the governing ideas of Christ's teaching. For the 
whole of our thought must necessarily be coloiired by 
our ideas respecting God. Just as the sea takes its hue 
from the sky, and the sky is governed by the sunshine ; 
so are the complexions of our thoughts concerning our- 
selves, our Uves and our fellow-men, determined by the 
conception which we form of God. 

When God was thought of as mere Power, the 
ethical basis of spiritual laws was lost sight of. It was 
from this cause that the magnificence of Calvinism was 
marred by its lack of moral proportion. When God is 
thought of as mere Wisdom, we are too often landed in 
a theology of adroit and immoral contrivances. We 
need not multiply examples. The thought of Go^ is 
the colouring thought of human minds. Hence it is 
important to understand the idea of God presented by 
Christ ; and it may be frankly admitted that this idea 
must exercise a modifying and controlling influence on 
the whole range of Christ's teaching. It is imques- 
tionably in His case, as in the case of all other teachers, 
a governing, not a subordinate, idea. What, then, is 
Christ's teaching respecting God ? 

In His teaching the two quaUties which we noticed 
distinguished our Lord as a teacher are given emphasis. 
The God of the Universe is a righteous God. The 
-persuasion of righteousness which possessed Christ was 
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related to His convictions concerning God. Righteous- 
ness was indispensable to the order of Hfe, because God 
was righteous. Righteousness is so precious a thing 
that it is worth while encountering any peril rather than 
forsake it : the possession of it is the possession of 
heaven. " Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness' sake : for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven" (Matt. v. lo). 

And this righteousness must be real ; it must not be 
a righteousness of external conformity to some current 
standard of conduct, it must be a righteousness of the 
whole man ; it must lay hold of the inward man, of the 
disposition and aEfection. It must not be in the outward 
appearance only, as was that of the Pharisees, who did 
all to be seen of men. "Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven" 
(Matt. V. 20). Our Lord presses upon His hearers the 
truths that unholy and unrighteous dispositions exclude 
men from that heaven which is the presence of God. 
The angry, petulant, uncharitable and unloving temper 
binds men into a bondage from which escape is difficult. 
To despise, to cherish unkindly feelings towards our 
fellow-men, is to nourish dispositions which are hostile 
to heavenly-mindedness. There is a retribution which 
waits on these evil dispositions. There is a judgment ; 
there is a fire of hell ; there is a prison into which 
these unrighteous tempers cause men to fall (Matt, v. 
21, 26). 

The conviction of divine righteousness is the un- 
spoken hypothesis of all this teaching. Parallel with 
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this is the realisation of the Divine fidelity. For the 
God Whom men serve is not a capricious and changeful 
Being. His &ithful providence presides over all. The 
anxieties of soul, which tend to corrode its ethical 
beauty and completeness, should have no place in 
human life, " Be not anxious/' Christ says. " Why are 
ye anxious ? " is His question (Matt. vi. 25, 28). The 
needs of life are supplied by the faithful hand of Him 
Who feeds the yoimg ravens which call upon Him, and 
Who clothes the flowers in their robes of beauty, and 
Who imderstands the wants of the creatures of His hand. 
'* Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things" (Matt. vi. 32). 

It is just when touching on the faithfulness of God's 
providential order that Christ opens to the view of His 
disciples another and the most prevailing feature of the 
Divine character. This is the love of God, but He 
expresses this by a word which declares much more 
than the fact that God loves His creatures. He ex- 
presses it by a word which proclaims the tender and 
changeless relation of God to the human race. He 
expresses it by the word "Father." "Your heavenly 
Father," He says. This is the relationship which He 
desires His disciples to realise. He would have them 
approach God in no other than a filial spirit. " When 
ye pray, say. Our Father." 

This is the condition which He wishes may possess 
the souls of men. If they recognise the faithful order of 
the universe, He wishes them to Mnk it on with the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God. In the more 
intimate language and more advanced teaching which 
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the fourth Evangelist has given us, He assures His 
disciples of the abiding love erf God. " The Father Him- 
self loveth you" (John xvi. 27) ; and He speaks of the 
tender and intimate fellowship which can subsist 
between the soul of man and the heavaily Father. " If 
a man love Me, He will keep My commandments : and 
My Father will love him, and We will come unto him, 
and make Our abode with him " (John xiv. 23). 

In these teachings we have the noblest conceptions 
of the character of God. God b the Father ; a change- 
less love towards His children dwells in His heart ; as a 
Father He seeks the highest good of His children ; He 
longs to see them animated by that spirit which is the 
loftiest, which leads to the purest happiness, and which 
brings them into closest fellowship with Himself. In 
this love there can be no mawkish sentiment, no foolish 
surrender of the highest aims to the claims, weaknesses, 
or ignorant desires of men. There can be no sacrifice of 
righteousness, because righteousness is the guarantee of 
man's highest well-being, and therefore the avenue to 
highest happiness; there can be no contentment with 
mechanical or conventional homage to right ; there must 
be a sincere love of right, a deep, spiritual attachment to 
it for its own sake, if the spiritual order is to be realised 
and enjoyed. 

To achieve this end, to bring man into the true order 
of life, is the aim of the Divine love. The Father's 
heart yearns over the children of His love. Thus the 
conception of God which is given us in the teaching of 
Christ is of a Father Who is faithful in His providence, 
and ^thfiil to His purpose towards His children. 
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because His Fatherly love expresses itself in thoughtful 
regard for their bodily needs and for their highest 
spiritual development. His goodness does not change, 
though men change. He sends His rain on the evil and 
the good, and makes His sun to shine on the just and 
the imjust. He pursues His purpose with a persistence 
of affection which is not easily daunted or turned aside. 
He goeth after that which is lost until He find it. Or, 
in the language of the fourth Gospel, '' God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting Ufe." There are many more things which 
Christ taught men about God, but in righteousness, faith- 
Ailness, and love He gives us those elements which call 
for man's faith, his aspiration after holiness, and his 
childlike love towards Him Who is the God and Father 
of all. 
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CHRIST S TEACHING ABOUT MAN. 

The religious teacher's first duty is to teach men a 
right understanding of God. The next, scarcely less 
important, is to teach them a right understanding of 
themselves. Self-knowledge is a help to right living. 
" Man becomes greater," said Schelling, " in proportiim 
as he learns to know himself." False thoughts ot 
man's nature have led to great sorrows, and yet how 
many are the false ideas which men entertain of them- 
selves. They are capricious and variable with man's 
mood. At one time man exaggerates his own im- 
portance. Man is the king ; his piercing eye ranges 
far ; his keen intellect penetrates all things ; he is like 
a god. "How excellent a thing is man." But then 
the mood changes ; disappointment has soured us, 
and we look at man with other eyes. Then we let 
loose our disdain. Man is a contemptible being, 
jealous, mean, irascible, selfish. " Man is, and always 
was, a blockhead and a dullard," says Carlyle. "He 
is a forked radish with head fantastically carved," 
says Swift. "He is nothing but contradiction," says 
Amiel; "the less he knows it, the more dupe he 
is." But we never hear extravagant words either of 
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adulation or of contempt from the lips of Christ* 
Nothing, indeed, can be higher than His thoughts 
of man, but He conceals no truth, even though it 
be severe. 

Nothing can be higher than His thoughts of man. 
Man is truly and imalienably the son of God. Nothing 
can alter this supreme and wonderful fact. Christ 
speaks as though it were the most simple and un- 
questioned of truths: He takes it for granted that 
men are the children of God. ''Your Heavenly 
Father," He says. Or again, when ye pray, say, 
"Our Father." In the light of this truth He also 
takes it for granted that man should grow into 
likeness to his Father. Cultivate, He says, the kind, 
open-handed, generous spirit, that you may so show 
the heavenly character which is natural to the sons 
of God. Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you, that ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in heaven. ''Live out your life," He seems 
to say, on this principle. Realise that you are — live 
as though you knew that you were, diow by your 
life that you are— <:hildren of God. 

In the teaching of Jesus Christ, then, men are the 
children of God; but while He affirms their high 
origin. He is not blind to the dark shadows which 
lie upon htunan character and conduct. He sees the 
marble, but He sees also the flaw; He sees the 
precious metal, but He marks also the accmnulated 
dust which mars its brightness. He tells the story 
of these blemishes in three parables of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness. 
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The parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of 
Silver, and the Prodigal Son exhibit in most complete 
and striking form that teaching of Christ which we 
designate by calling it the good news — ^the Gospel. 
Throughout these narratives there breathes a love 
which is as pure and as refreshing as heaven's gentlest 
breeze. There is no ignoring of stem facts. The 
sheep was lost ; the coin was lost ; the prodigal son 
was lost. They were lost in the deepest and truest 
sense of loss, for they had fallen out of the opportunity 
of use and service. The value they once had was 
theoretically the same as ever : but practically it was 
reduced to nothing ; it was a face value, and no longer 
a marketable one. They could no longer contribute 
to the good of the world, or ^fil any high purpose. 
Sin is not only degradation ; it is moral inutiUty. 

But while this saddest of losses is thus emphasised, 
the causes which led to this state of things are 
touched upon with a gentle and tnithfii] hand. Moral 
uselessness may arise from ignorance, or from care- 
lessness of guardians, or from their wilfulness. The 
cause which led to the loss of the sheep is not quite 
the same as that which led to the loss of the coin ; 
and different again from either of these is the cause 
which led to the loss of the prodigal son. The sheep 
wandered away; it was just silly ignorance which 
led it astray. The coin was lost ; it did not lose 
itself, but the heedlessness of the good woman of the 
house was responsible for the misfortime. But with 
the prodigal son the case is different : he most truly 
lost himself. He took his life into his own hand ; 
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he found the restraints of his father's house and his 
fathers experience irksome; he would fain see the 
world, and see it imembarrassed by the counsel of 
those who knew it. He was lost through self-will. 

Do we not realise that the vice and misery^ of 
the world are traceable to all the three causes in- 
dicated here ? There are lost ones whose loss is 
chiefly due to ignorance. Like silly sheep, they go 
astray because they are silly sheep, and know no 
better. They may have a kindly shepherd to guide 
them, but they do not realise it. They follow 
thoughtlessly their passing fancy. They have no 
intent to be vicious, but they have no strong ap- 
prehension of virtue. Others again are lost because 
of the heedlessness or indifference of others. Such 
are often the members of society with whom society 
has least patience. In the tables of the social economist 
they are described as the unfit. They are those who 
have never been valued; they have been allowed 
to drop out of the bright and useful ranks of society. 
The very conditions of the social life firom which 
they have been alienated serve to blacken them more 
and more. There are few indeed who can recognise 
the heavenly image and superscription upon such coins 
as these, begrimed by vice and blackened by social 
ostracism. The fallen are not the only ones respon- 
sible for their fall. Churches, parents, and society 
itself are severally and jointly responsible. Yet any 
theory which puts the blame of every fall upon 
surroundings only is faulty. Not every lost one can 
attribute his loss to the negligence of others. Some- 
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times his own heedlessness, sometimes his own self-will 
is to blame. There is a lost sheep, and a prodigal 
son, as well as a lost piece of silver. 

Probably in the majority of cases failure in life is due 
to a blending of all these causes ; some ignorance, some 
neglect, some self-will, may be traced in the steps down- 
ward from the chance of usefulness to the loss of moral 
ambition. Few can say, " My fall was wholly due to 
ignorance, or wholly due to the negligence of friends 
and guardians"; and few parents whose children go 
astray can entirely acquit themselves of blame. Thus 
the three parables seem to cover the ground ; Christ 
shows an appreciation of the causes which lead to 
wrong-doing and wrong living. He is just, as well 
as sympathetic. The depth and tenderness of His 
sympathy does not bUnd Him to the self-will and 
moral blameworthiness of those who stray. His 
realisation of faults and sins does not chill the love 
which yearns to seek and to save that which is 
lost. 

HIS TEACHING ABOUT MAN'S RELATIONS TO MAN. 

There is an aspect of Christ's teaching which needs 
special consideration, because literalist interpreters 
have from different points of view marred its beauty 
and narrowed its heavenly comprehensiveness, Jesus 
Christ said, "Whoso loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me" (Matt. x. 37) ; " Whoso- 
ever he be of you that renoimceth not all that he 
hath, he cannot be My disciple " (Luke xiv. 33). 

This teaching has been misunderstood by the 
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legalist and by the worldling, for both have agreed 
in reading the words according to the letter rather 
than the spirit. The legalist is the man whose re- 
ligion is one of minute and prosaically interpreted 
rules. He walks in the oldness of the letter; he 
knows nothing of the freedom of the spirit. To him 
these words of Christ seem to enjoin a bodily action. 
Parents are to be henceforth nothing. Religion has 
come to break up the old and earlier tie of nature. 
The father may be getting into years; the trembling 
hands may be unfit to toil ; his halting feet unable to 
carry him to the field or the shop ; the wea]:ied brain 
no longer strong enough to grasp the new ideas 
which are necessary for those who would compete 
on equal terms for a livelihood. Nature would say 
that the father's feebleness laid a fresh obligation on 
the son's sense of filial duty ; but religion, according 
to the legalist, has superseded this claim of nature. 
The mother may be widowed and lonely; her old 
heart may be yearning for the presence and comfort 
of the son she bare ; but the religion of the legalist 
hardens the heart of nature, and bids him leave his 
mother to her heart-hunger and solitude. We ask 
Did Jesus Christ teach this? Did He come into 
the world thus to break men's hearts by breaking 
the bonds which nature taught to be sacred bonds ? 
The religious legalist says He did, and quotes the 
strong words, "If any man come after Me, and hate 
not his father and his mother — yea, and his own life 
also — he cannot be My disciple" (Luke xiv. 26). 
The worldling echoes the words, and adds that it 
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must be obvious that Christ's demands are impossible 
— that they mean nothing more nor less than the 
disruption of society and the annihilation of the 
deepest instincts of the human race. The worldling 
finds the saying of Christ too hard. The legahst, 
whose tendencies are ascetic, triumphs in the thought 
of a principle which would make war upon the 
foundations of society. All that is of the world, he 
declares, is to be forsaken. The sweet endearments 
of home are to be sacrificed ; its tenderest ties are 
to be torn asimder. Religion is to steel the heart 
for the heroism of sacrifice. All is to be left behind 
for truth's sake. 

Thus the extremists agree ; but are these extremists 
right in their interpretation of Christ's words ? Did 
Jesus Christ teach principles which undermine the 
&unily bond 7 Was His attitude intolerant of home 
ties ? His own words must settle this question. No 
theories of what He might have said, or what He 
ought in our judgment to have said, can detennine 
the matter. If we find that He taught that religion 
supersedes the ties of nature, we must freely admit 
the fact. 

But is it a fact ? I find that our Lord seldom 
allowed an indignant strain to enter into His speech, 
but I find one subject which awoke His anger. He 
denounced with righteous wrath the Pharisaic theory 
that a rehgious ■ call could dispense with a home 
obligation. The principle accepted among the Jews 
as among other peoples was one of reverent duty 
towards father and mother. The Pharisees and Scribes 
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suspended this duty in cases where devotion to re- 
ligion could be put in as a counter-plea. If a man 
had such a plea, he could, by uttering the magic 
word "Corban," free himself from £unily obligation. 
He would in effect say to his parents, " If I were 
following a secular life, I would be able to assist 
you; but as I am following a religious life, I cannot. 
It is not that I have not the means, but all margin 
of means which I have is already bespoken — ^is Corban 
— ^to religious uses." Such was the tradition which 
was largely followed in the religious circles of Christ's 
day. How did our Lord deal with it ? We all re- 
member His indignant denunciation : '^ Full well do 
ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition. For Moses said. Honour 
thy fether and thy mother, and, He that speaketh 
evil of father or mother, let him die the death ; but 
ye say. If a man shall say to his fether or his mother. 
That wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, given to God; ye no 
longer suffer him to do aught for his father or his 
mother, making void the word of God by yoiu* tra- 
dition, which ye have delivered" (Mark vii. 9-13). 
The attempt to set aside the family obligation is thus 
met by our Lord. To do this is to make void the 
word of God by a tradition. 

Is it conceivable that oiu* Lord should after such an 
indignant speech Himself set aside this word of God ? 
He says in effect that no pretence of a religious call can 
be pleaded against the simple duty which God and 
nature have sanctioned. Is it not plain, then, that His 
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language must be interpreted in the clear light of His 
own unhesitating and indignant declaration 7 When He 
speaks of forsaking, and of even hating fother and 
mother, He cannot be contradicting the principle of 
nature which He so earnestly maintained. He camiot 
be falling into the vicious circle of thought against 
which He Himself so earnestly protested. What, then, 
is our Lord's teaching on the subject of the religious 
call 7 He speaks as earnestly on the imperative nature 
of this call as He does about the imperative nature of 
the fifth commandment ; and He does so because there 
is really no contradiction. The religious call could not 
in Christ's view weaken the force of any Divine law. 
If all men were truly His followers, the commandments 
of God would not be less, but more carefully, obeyed. 

These considerations ought to lead us to suspect any 
interpretation of Christ's words which implies a weaken- 
ing of natural moral obligation. We are constrained, 
therefore, to believe the ascetic and the worldling both 
wrong in the meaning they attach to Christ's language 
in the present instance. He cannot mean to inculcate 
either hate or neglect of parents. Such teaching would 
have provoked universal indignation. Had such a sense 
been attached to His words by those who heard them, 
we should have read of His being denounced by His 
countrymen as a disturber of social and family ties, and 
as an impugner of the teaching of Moses. His enemies 
would never have allowed such an opportunity to have 
passed. We may be sure that He was never understood 
by His listeners in the sense in which either fanatical or 
worldly minds have understood Him. 
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There is no need, moreover, of such a violent inter- 
pretation, when a simple and intelligible meaning of His 
words lies close at hand. No great moral teacher 
would be considered as anti-social if he were to declare 
that a man must put honesty before partiality, justice 
before friendship; and Jesus Christ affirms the same 
principle with greater force and depth. To love God is 
to keep God's oonunandments ; and how can the love 
of God, as the first and great commandment, be an anti- 
social law, seeing that, the more truly a man loves God, 
the more sedulously will he seek the good of his fellow- 
men ? How can it destroy home-ties, seeing that, the 
more a man loves God, the more reverently would he 
fulfil the fifth, the great home, commandment ? The 
ruling principle that the less is included in the greater is 
as true in morals as in physics. He who loves God 
loves his brother also. He who regards justice will 
regard justice in concrete example towards the individual 
man. 

Now the declaration of Christ respecting forsaking 
father and mother stands on the same basis. To follow 
Christ meant to apply the spirit of Christ to the whole 
of life^ The man was the follower of Christ who would 
in every case do what Christ would have done, and who 
showed in life the same disposition which Christ had 
shown. If Christ had said, " You must put the Christ- 
like spirit before you as the first and great thing ; you 
must give it a place above all earthly partiaUty and 
affection," would not everyone say that the world df 
home and the world of nations would be much happier ? 
Would there not be greater concord among peoples, 
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greater tenderness in homes ? But is not this teaching 
conveyed with vivid and paradoxical force by saying, 
" Whosoever loveth father and mother more than Me is 
not worthy of Me " ? To love Christ is to keep His 
commandments, but to love Him is more than this; it is 
to catch the spirit out of which all commandments flow ; 
to love Him is to love all " This is My commandment, 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another." Is it conceivable that 
the following out of this principle of life would bring 
any neglect or disregard of those simple duties which are 
the first expressions of love, and which were so rever- 
ently regarded by Christ Himself ? 

It is an utter misapprehension, therefore, of Christ's 
commandment which supposes that He ever did or 
could sanction a weakening of home ties. What He 
seeks to inculcate is the wide distribution in the world of 
the spirit which He knew to be the true spirit of life — 
the spirit of simple, natural, and unselfish love. Where 
this dwelt. He dwelt. Where this was not, God was 
not. He that loveth not, knoweth not God. " If a man 
say He love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar." So 
the beloved disciple interprets the teaching of Christ. 
The ties which were sacred before are doubly so now. 
Human love and human relationships are manifestations 
of the Divine love, and are types of the Divine bonds by 
which the whole family of God are united. Christ, the 
Divine Son of the Eternal Father, is the assurance of the 
sanctity of every natural link and the consecration of 
them also. To love lather and mother more than Christ 
is to foil to realise the Divine Ufe in which all ties 
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become abiding realities. It is to fail to see the deep 
significance of our human lives. Christ says in effect : 
" If you cannot see the Divine, you will never realise 
the beauty of the human. If you allow your love to be 
one of sentiment, interest, partiality, instead of being 
one of principle, strength and divinity, you will miss 
the heavenly." And we may add : he who misses the 
heavenly misses the earthly also. The heavenly 
command is love to God ; the human follows, and has 
its root in it. The second is like unto it : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself." It is because these are 
eternal principles, which find their origin in the very 
nature of God, that therefore a stability and vitality in 
human relations and obligations is possible. In other 
words, we reach the principle to which Christ gave 
expression when He said, "All" — and it is as true of 
laws as it is of people — " all live unto God." All souls 
and all principles are only vital and forcible in Him. 

LAST WORDS. 

It is clear, then, that Jesus Christ unfolded definite 
principles of the spiritual order in His teaching. There 
were laws which governed the development of man as a 
spiritual being. The purity and integrity of his moral 
nature were conditions, as it were, of his spiritual 
perceptions and capabilities. The social order helped 
man away from a life of merely sense-order by evoking 
his affections ; the moral order acted as a conservative 
force in protecting the social order from that disin- 
tegration which threatens a society based on immoral- 
ised affections ; but the moral order in its turn provided 
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the foothold for man to mount into the reaUsation 
and enjoyment of the spiritual order, which is the 
eternal order, being the order in which man can 
know God. The relationship between God and man 
is fundamentally and originally that of Father and 
child. The wilfulness and the wandering desires of 
man, which are necessarily possible to a being who' is 
the subject of spiritual developments, must vanish 
in order that man may reach that perfect harmony 
of life which is fellowship with God. In other words, 
man must enter with heart and will into the thoughts 
and aims of his Father. 

One hindrance to this harmony lies in sin, which is 
the preference of the lower above the higher, and which 
is accompanied by lowered and false conceptions of God. 
The awakening of the consciousness of Divine love, 
and the realisation of the glorious destiny which 
awaits the children of God, were the aim of Christ's 
teaching. 

But, further, Christ Himself was the power through 
which true awakening and realisation could take place. 
In Him men saw what God was, and what man might 
be. The manifestation of the manhood went hand-in- 
hand with the revelation of God. The teacher spread 
noble thoughts before His hearers, but the teacher was 
Himself the revealer. God was known by what Christ 
taught, but even more by what Christ was ; and by this 
also men knew what they might have been, had they 
not followed vain mists and wandering fires. 

It is the recognition of Christ as not only teacher, 
but revealer, which gives such deep significance to the 
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utterances of Christ, in which He gathers round Himselt 
the fulness of His teaching, as when He says, '^ I am the 
truth." He, therefore, that would enter into the 
teaching of Christ must enter into the heart of Christ 
Christ is the way to the understanding of what He 
says. He is the expression of the life which He imfolds. 
He gives light when He expounds the principles of the 
^iritual order, but in Himself also He is the Light ; for 
in Him the spiritual order finds its highest and most 
beautiful expression. From Him there flow more than 
words of wisdom ; for His words are charged with the 
vital force of His own personality. The forms of 
thought which He presented are noble and fair, but even 
these are less than the living personal influence which 
they carry with them. The words which He spoke 
were spirit and were life. He who understands this will 
realise how far Christ surpasses anyone who has been 
even a great teacher among men. When He speaks, 
there is heaven and energy and eternity in His words, 
because He is what He is. None can take His place. 
The Apostle's question rises naturally to the lips of 
those who have sat longest at His feet : " Lord ! to 
whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life." 
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BY THE VERY REV. W. LEFROY, D.D., 
Dmi* 0/ NorvieA. 

I. 
There is, in some quarteis, a remarkable issue to 
prevailing controversies. Thoughtful persons, perplexed 
by over-bold conclusions respecting the weight of Holy 
Scripture, and more than perplexed by the impotence 
of Church authority, express themselves as content to 
defer only and finally to the character of Christ. The 
fiimous sentence of Talleyrand, now a century old, 
rises to the memory. Theophilanthropism was in the 
air of France. The ceremonialism which was to 
express the new worship engaged the volatile interests 
of the capricious. The great personality of the period 
was consulted. His words were few and forceful : 
" I have but a single observation to make : Jesus 
Christ, to found His religion, suffered Himself to be 
crucified, and He rose again. You should try to do 
as much." Irony is nothing, unless it is brief. Its 
brevity in this case did not admit of any inclusive 
reference to character, which is as important as his- 
torical &cts. 

The omission is fatal. It allows of no recognition 
of the ministry of consolation in which the Christ 
was so rich, and the spuitual wealth of which cor- 
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responds to the poverty it was designed to relieve. 
And how early this sympathy appeared in His life I 
The Sermon on the Mount has but begun. The 
second thought proclaimed by the Divine Preacher 
is the happiness of consolation to the mourning. 
Certainly, if sympathy and strong compassion condiice 
to consolation, the Man of Sorrows was careful to 
bestow both where the need was most urgent. The 
Gospel records three miracles, in each of which death 
was accompanied by anguish. Jairus wept for his 
"little" and "only daughter." The widow of the 
obscure northern town wept "for the only son of 
his mother." Martha and Mary wept for Lazarus, 
and He Who gave him back to love and home shed 
tears for the mysterious friend of whom we never 
hear again. Christ was the only son of man who 
had a right to say "Weep not." His right reposed 
upon the riches of the consolation He administered 
so graciously. He could transmute sorrow into song. 
This beautiful power flashes from His inquiry of 
Mary Magdalene, " Woman, why weepest thou ? " 
and it is realised by her with His mention of her 
name. Herein we learn one secret of consolation. 
It must be personal alike to the sufferer and consoler. 
Nothing short of this will suffice. The nature of 
man craves it. The nature of Christ bestows it. 
The nature of religion predicts it. 

True, there are thousands who regard emotion, 
however exhibited, as a moral or mental defect. Yet 
the sorrows of this world, and the suflFerings which 
are as ubiquitous as life, crave comfort. And it is 
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absolutely certain that if the portrait of a perfect 
character were to be painted, and if the artist were 
to represent the prevailing ideas of the crowd, his 
picture would not be that of a hero soulless, 
apathetic, stoical. The moral excellence of ice may 
be appreciated in another planet ; it will never be 
appreciated in this. The ruin that sin has infiicted 
upon nature — animate and inanimate — has darkened 
intelligence, estranged affection from its highest object, 
weakened the will in its power to resist evil, and 
perverted many a purpose. But it has not petrified 
our sensitiveness to suffering. It has not paralysed 
our nerves so that sorrow makes no impression cm 
our mental, moral, or physical nature. And as the 
keenness of pain is an appeal for alleviation, so the 
pangs of sorrow call for solace. Indeed, they provoke 
serious questionings as to its cause and its cure. 
That cause is — with the sacred Scriptures in our 
hands — Sin. And is not the Saviour, Who "bore 
our sins," the great Sorrow-Bearer also ? 

Sorrow is as inevitable as sin ; as universal as 
man ; as enduring as life ; as varied as age, drcum- 
stance, temperament, joy, or duty. Like every phase 
of experience, its effect upon character depends upon 
the treatment it receives. God may send it to the 
soul whose sight is being dazzled by the glitter of 
earth, and blinded to the glory of the Eternal 
Presence. He may bestow it as a gift, to refine, 
to spiritualise, to educate. But whether sorrow comes 
as a message or as a gift, the effect it is designed 
to produce depends upon the attitude towards it of 
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those to whom it appeals. The same fire that melts 
metal hardens clay. The same storm that sweeps 
rotten branches from the trees, scattering them in 
the woodland, causes the oak to strike its roots 
deeper and deeper into the soil. The difiFerence 
between the one and the other is the difference 
between decay and health. This has its Ukeness in 
the order of affection. To one man, sorrow becomes 
an experience by which his inner life is purified, is 
expanded, is refreshed. The voices of suppUcation 
and of song are sweet, and true, and constant. His 
being is mellowed by mourning. Tears may dim 
the glancings of faith. Sobs may choke the anguish 
of trial, of loneliness, of disappointment, of bereave- 
ment. But deeper and stronger than either is the 
surrender of the will to Him Who knoweth whereof 
we are made. The accuracy of that knowledge and 
the imperfection of ours ; the fulness of His vision 
and the narrowness of ours, help us to trust in Him 
at all times. In that trust, the believing extract from 
sorrow the varied blessings it was designed to bring. 
Is not this the secret of the words so dear to many : 
"Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee; in 
whose heart are Thy ways; who going through the 
vale of misery use it for a well; and the pools are 
filled with water. They will go from strength to 
strength"?* 

But to another — whose nature is unchanged — 
sorrow may become a moral acid, for bitterness, for 
hardness, for cynicism, for recklessness, despair, and 

* Psalm Ixxxiv. 5-7. 
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suicide. There are few errors so fertile in disap- 
pointment, so persistently circulated, though open to 
refutation, as that which regards sorrow as always 
producing improvement, progress, or spirituality. 
Many a backslider could give a very different account 
of its influence. That such results may follow the 
experience of sorrow is desirable. They can best be 
realised by individual participation of the blessings 
bestowed by Christ, the Great Consoler of Sorrow. 
Let us try to gain a clear view of this. Let us even 
enlarge our outlook, and inquire whether or not the 
Christ "by Whom all things were made," Who 
totalised the race in Himself, and outside Whom 
humanity has nothing to hope for, has any message 
of consolation respecting the world in which we live ; 
the moral and social condition of mankind ; the dis* 
cipline of life in the development of character ; the 
mission of the solaced to the sorrowful, not omitting 
some reference to the bearing of much of this on the 
character of God. 

The antagonisms of the world in which we live 
have perplexed thoughtfiil souls, in all places and in 
all periods. True, the contemplation of nature im- 
presses us with multiplied indications of the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Creator. The tiny ephemerae 
dancing in the sunbeam ; the fly, the bee, the bird, 
flinging its song, after its kind, upon the air ; the 
ant, in its prodigious industry, organisation, and thrift ; 
the creeping things in meadow, in pasture-land, on 
flower and shrub and bush and tree, each has its 
place in the great museum of nature. Each illustrates 
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the law of adaptability. Each has its own ioy 
in existence. The sea teems with creatures 
which illustrate the principle of design and the 
presence of pleasure. If such facts were all we 
had to observe, the argument on behalf of crea- 
tive and prevalent benevolence might pass unchal- 
lenged. 

But who has not been startled when he con- 
templates the stem side of nature's working? Who 
has not been perplexed by the evidences which are 
forthcoming of the presence in nature of conditions 
which signify violence, rapine, bloodshed, and even 
cruelty ? The vegetable kingdom seems, at first sight, 
to be free of the forces which, in the animal kingdom, 
ascend to the height of passion. But closer obser- 
vation corrects the error. Primeval forests show us 
trees, hoary with age, ringed with the life of centimes, 
yet brought to earth by worms, by ants, by termites. 
Plants war against plants. "Every plant lives by 
plundering others, and destroys other formations to 
deprive them of the matter necessary to itself." It 
is in the animal kingdom we have the fullest and 
fearfiillest illustrations of the prevailing malevolence. 
Here we find animal life sustained by the flesh of 
animals throbbing wnth life. The boa constrictor 
dashes like lightning at a pigeon. In less time than 
it takes to pen these words the beautiful bird is 
devoiu^ed. Its body is represented by the lump in 
the neck of the reptile. The vulture seizes the dove. 
The eagle digs its iron talons into the tender covering 
of the lamb. The rending beak and the tearing claw 
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are quite as suggestive as the ceaseless prowling of 
the leopard, as the exhibition of the lion's teeth, or 
as the ferocity of the panther. 

Inanimate nature reveals similar conditions. 
Nothing has amazed men more than the severity of 
some of the elements. " It has not, 1 think," says 
Mr. Ruskin, " been sufficiently considered how evident, 
throughout the system of creation, is the purpose of 
God that we should often be affected by fear — not 
the sudden, selSsh, and contemptible fear of immediate 
danger — but the fear which arises out of the con- 
templation of great powers in destructive operation, 
and, generally, from the perception of the presence 
of death. . , . Wrath and threatening are invariably 
mingled with the love ; and in the almost solitudes 
of nature the existence of hell seems to me as legibly 
declared by a thousand spiritual utterances as that of 
heaven. It is well for us to dwell with thankfulness 
on the unfolding of the flower, and the filing of the 
dew, and the sleep of the green fields in the sun- 
shine ; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the 
moaning of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, 
perilous, merciless whirlpools of the mountain streams, 
the solemn solitudes of moors and seas, the continual 
fading of all beauty into darkness, and of all strength 
into dust — have these no language for us ? We may 
seek to escape their teaching by reasoning touching 
the good that is wrought out of all evil ; but it is 
vain sophistry. The good succeeds to the evil, as 
day succeeds the night ; but so also the evil to the 
good. Geriziin and Ebal, birth and death, light and 
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darkness, heaven and hell, divide the existence ot 
man and his futurity."* 

As thought contemplates the world in which we 
live ; as it holds with steady hand the sombre scenery 
of the plant, vegetable, insect, and animal realms 
before the open mind, some suggestions must arise 
from the confused and confusing spectacle. Of them 
all, there is none more reasonable than that which 
tells us of the power and ubiquity of evil. It is, 
moreover, a furtive, secret, and unsuspected influence. 
It came in privily. It ever does. It is an intrusion 
into a scene which once was "very good." Its 
presence explains the melancholy music which nature 
everywhere sings. Nearly all her sounds are in the 
minor key. It means pain, disease, languor, death. 
It means anguish, ache, suffering, sorrow. And since 
we are taught and told that creation, as we know it, 
was remedially affected by the redeeming work of 
Him "without Whom was not anything made that 
was made," the inquiry is voiced by ten thousand 
souls: Is there any solace for the sorrows of this 
world ? Has the Christus Consolator any balm for 
these great wounds ? Have we any reason to hope 
that the wail of nature's sad and moaning music shall 
yet rise into rolling harmony, so that the rapturous 
ideal of sacred song shall yet be realised, in a burst 
of psalm, when "everything that hath breath shall 
praise the Lord " ? If there be no such consolation 
for nature, arising out of the many-sided mission of 
Jesus, then the wail and the woe and the sorrow, 

• Rnsldn's •* Stones of Venice," v. iii. p|). 137-39. 
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which 13 the undertone of many of nature's voices 
and which challenges the supremacy of benevolence 
in a hundred ways and moods, will provoke the 
malignant scowl of the enemy of God and man, that 
bis malevolence has overcome good with evil ; has 
cursed, with perpetual blight, the beauty and the 
order which long, long ago prevailed ; and has deprived 
this world of that remedial sympathy which shall 
reconcile all things to law and to love; and shall, in 
the fulness of an unchanged intention, place upon the 
lips of God's sentient and saved creatures, the pro- 
phetic exclamation of a restored world : " O thou 
enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end." 
Christus Consolator must bring some evangel to His 
ovm Creation. 

The same inspiriting message is needed by those 
whose nature Christ condescended to wear. Their 
condition, as animated by physical life, appeals to 
Him Who bore it for consolation. It has no graver 
problem than that which arouses some of the most 
generous instincts of tenderness and of pity— namely, 
the suffering of childhood. What questionings are 
caused by even one infant sufferer ? Why this agony, 
and the inability to explain it ? Whence this wasting 
disease apart from personal tran^ession ? Why this 
gift to soften those who would be stem without it ? 
To enrich the sanctities of home, of love, and of 
union ? Why its removal, often through inexplicable 
pain ? Under happier circumstances, the suffering 
may be deferred — removed it cannot be. The child 
passes through the stages of growth. It ascends from 
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childhood to youth, to manhood, to age, to maturity. 
Disease, pain, suffering, of body and mind, are in- 
evitable liabilities, in every stage of its course. Science 
may and does alleviate the severity of the attacks 
thus made on human life. But she has no panoply 
behind which men may find shelter and security. 
Revelation, in one of the most ancient fragments, 
makes an announcement which is as suggestive as 
it is melancholy : " Man that is bom of a woman is 
of few days, and full of trouble." If these words are 
to instruct us, they surely hint at the mysterious 
origin of human sorrow, together with its consequences 
alike upon the duration and nature of human life, 
both of which sigh through the songs of all ages. 
They are the ever-recurring theme, melancholy and 
plaintive, in the universal music of mankind. They 
darken the outlook of all thought. Homer makes 
the noble Glaucus say : 

*' The race of man is as the race of leaves : 
Of leaves, one generation by the wind 
Is scattered on the earth ; another soon 
In spring's luxuriant verdure bursts to light. 
So with our race; these flourish, those decay." 

The " far-destrojnng king " disdains to fight 

•• For mortal men; poor wretches, who like leaves 
Flourish awhile, and eat the fruits of earth, 
But, sapless, soon decay." 

" The son of Saturn " anticipates the pessimistic postulate 
of Schopenhauer : 

*' Of all that breathe. 
And walk upon the earth, or creep, is nought 
More wretched than the unhappy race of man." 
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The oldest thinkers of Greece and Rome agree 
in regarding human hfe as illustrated by the most 
transient and unsubstantial of all things. It is a thing 
of nought. It is a shadowy dream. It is a vapour's 
shade. It is a phantom. It is a cloud flitting in the 
sunlight. There is no estimate of the vanity and the 
sorrow of human life more worthy of consideration 
than that of the refined and amiable Pliny. It is 
not the opinion of a man soured by disappointment, 
vulgarised by \"ice, embittered by adversity, or 
shrivelled by the heated air of revelry. He had all 
the advantages belonging to gentle birth, to lofty 
station, to an insatiable appetite for learning, to 
prodigious industry, and to rare equability of tem- 
perament. His outlook was varied and vast. If he 
saw men and women at their worst, their worst was 
the best that society, civilisation, and the world could 
bestow upon them. Yet he reiterates, unwillingly, 
the dreary dictum of the patriarch, " Many have 
thought it the best lot never to have been bom, or 
to have died very speedily." " Man is," in his view, 
"unhappier than all other creatures. For nature 
furnishes others with what they need. But as for 
man, we cannot decide for certainty whether nature 
is his better mother or more evil stepmother. He 
enters the world as the most helpless of all beings. 
He greets the day of his birth with tears. He is 
bom to all possible suffering. There is nothing more 
wretched, nor at the same time more haughty, than 
man. Amid so many and so great ills the best thing 
is that he can put an end to his own existence." 
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Nor is man's moral condition any brighter. How 
can it be, when his moral sense tells him, the more he 
respects it, that he is a compendium of contradictions ? 
He is in a world which is adapted to his constitution in 
one way, while it is ill adapted in another. The 
tendencies of his higher instincts, directed by education, 
and braced by the competitive efforts of personal 
ambition or rivalry, train him to concentrate his efforts 
on some one object. To that he gives his time, his 
power, his life. He invests the possession of the prize 
with happiness. He crowns it with rest, and peace, and 
satis&ction. He gains that to which his heart was 
given. With the prize in his keeping, the transformation 
begins. The subtle laws of the moral world lie around 
him, imseen, unheard, but immortal and irrevocable. 
He discovers that pleasure prolonged is pleasure de- 
stroyed. He finds it is the chase that exhilarates, and 
not the capture. Between his ambition and the 
happiness of its achievement there is a great gulf fixed. 
The joy and the happiness which inspired the effort 
have not crossed the bridge. They have halted at this 
side. The performance contradicts the promise. The 
same sorrowful paradox is found in the failure of know- 
ledge to bring satisfection to the student. The more he 
knows, the more hiunbling the consciousness of his 
ignorance. Nor is it otherwise in the realm of affection, 
of purpose, of the human will, or in that most levelling 
of all expenences, so disappointing and so startling — 
namely, the terrible power possessed by the baser 
passions to return in age, with almost the fire and the 
fury of youth, and the impotence of the will to paralyse 
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them. In this connection one may inquire, solemnly and 
sadly, who has not been smprised by the suddenness 
with which sinful tendencies reappear long after their 
victims regarded them as dead and buried ? These are 
amongst the evidences which prove the contradictions 
in the moral being of man. He is a puzzle to him- 
self. 

To this Gregory of Nazianzen referred when he said : 
" 1 was sitting yesterday under the shade of a hedge. 
My soul was inwardly consumed. I was plunged in 
grief. The questions ' What have I been ? ' ' What am 
I now ? ' ' What will become of me ? ' agitated me. I 
do not know. I wander about surrounded with 
obscurity. What I was has vanished from me. What 
shall I be to-morrow, if I still exist ? " It is a fer cry 
from the Greek Father to the most thorough pessimist 
of modem times. But the hard and bitter estimate of 
life made by Schopenhauer is the ultimatum of sorrow 
without the sjonpathy of the Consolator. In a passage 
of frozen passion he says : " Life may be represented as 
a constant deception, both in small and great things. 
If it makes promises, it never keeps them, unless to 
show how undesirable is that which was desired. Thus 
first hope, then the thing hoped for disappoints us. If 
it gives, it is but to take away. The charm of distance 
shows us a paradise, which vanishes like an optic 
delusion if we suffer ourselves to approach it Hence 
happiness ever lies in the future or the past. The 
present is ever unsatisfying, the future ever uncertain, 
the past irrecoverable. . . . Nothing is worth our 
efforts, our energies, o:ir struggles. All possessions are 
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but vanity. The world is bankrupt in all quarters, and 
life is a business that does not pay its expenses." 

This confession of despair was also made by the 
handsome Harrow boy who lived to be the pet of 
English, Italian, and Grecian society. Byron's life — with 
its fame, its social idolatry, its capricious voluptuousness 
— counted up but eleven happy days 1 Nelson, whose 
early years were spent amid the sacred simplicity of a 
Norfolk vicarage, only envied him " whose imdisturbed 
possession was six feet below the earth." Thus, the 
verdict of a great sailor whose memory was never 
greener than it is to-day ; of a great poet who has a 
following in London and in Paris ; of a great philoso- 
pher whose disciples are found in our seats of learning ; 
of a great Greek Father whose works are in our hands, 
agrees, in the main, with the conclusions of experience, 
in ages far apart, in countries unconnected by conquest, 
by commerce, by civilisation ; and of individuals who 
had little in common save that mournful entail of 
sorrow and of suflFering which saddened the soul of Job 
when he said, " Man that is bom of a woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble." Christus Consolator must 
bear some gospel to those with whom He was, and to 
all eternity is, identified. 

This great need presses on other groimds than the 
solace of human sorrow or the restoration of this world. 
The character of God cannot be a matter of indifference 
either to the invisible hosts of angels,* to the multitude of 
spmts who once tenanted human frames, or to varied 
races of men " of one blood " on the face of the earth. 

* Eph. iii. 10 ; I Pet i. 12. 
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The conditions under which we now receive such infor- 
mation as enables us to form our judgment of this or of 
that suggest that our opinion as to character is formed 
by our knowledge of its activities. In human life, 
character is at once a cause and an effect. Character 
produces conduct ; conduct produces character. In the 
Divine order, immanence, immutability, unchangeablf- 
ness are essential. The permanence of God constitutes 
Him the refuge of man. This lends transcendent 
momentousness to our inquiry as to His attitude 
towards the groaning generations who have in varied 
ways proclaimed their sorrowful search for succour, for 
solace, for sympathy. Is He loving ? Does He love 
the individual ? Can He sympathise with him who is at 
once the most miserable and the most majestic of His 
dependents ? What ideas respecting His character are 
fiimished by the world which He made, or by those who 
are His " ofiF-spring " ? 

That the world contains evidence of foresight, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, is beyond all debate. The 
admission has already been made. The intrepid in- 
vestigations of science have accumulated illustrations of 
the existence of a Power outside nature. They have taught 
us that that Power is omnipotent, omnipresent, wise, 
and benevolent. But welcome as is the establishment 
of these truths, they are short of the crying needs of the 
position. We want, from God's creative works, some 
evidence of His love. Is that evidence forthcoming 
from the fields in which we seek it ? If so, where is it ? 
True, the learned and saintly Bishop Wordsworth has 
taught us to sing— 
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" The golden sunshine, vernal air. 
Sweet flowers and fruits Thy love declare." 

But if golden sunshine is a proof of Divine love, what 
becomes of that proof in sunless months and in partially 
sunless lands — not to press, what is of some importance, 
those lesser day^ and weeks that cause thousands of 
persons weary days and sleepless nights ? If the " vernal 
air " justifies the same conclusion, what are we to think 
of those storms and hurricanes and cyclones which toss 
the colossal castles of the sea into the green gorge of 
boiling billows, consigning them and living men and 
loving women, throbbing with life and dreaming of 
home, to the restless cemetery of the ocean ? Nor does 
nature discriminate in the infliction of her ruin. She 
drowns a holy woman and her infant boy in the Aden^ 
coming to the old home in the old country, the mother 
to recuperate after exhausting work amongst the Chinese. 
She spares the firaudulent in his furtive flight to evade 
justice, and in some sense enjoy life, while his victims 
are impoverished, cast out as evil, or maddened even to 
suicide. Once more. If sweet flowers, and fiiiits, and 
plenty bring home to me the love of God, what message 
is borne to my soul by the growth of poison plants, 
noxious fruits, and the Indian famine ? The message is 
mixed. Its tones alternate between pleasure and pain ; 
joy and sorrow ; some psalms of life, and the requiem of 
death. They bring to me no word of sympathy, of 
succour, of love. They even suggest the ancient duality 
of Manicheeism. But my inquiry is unanswered. The 
sorrows of my soul, of my body, of my life, have no 
alleviating tidings from the varied voices of nature. To 
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the character of God they bear not the witness for which 
humanity yeams. Many a thoughtful man 

" Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love creation's GoaJ law, 
Tho' Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed," 

has revised his earUer beliefs by the profound declaration 
of the inspired word : " The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain tc^ether." 

The conclusion taught as to the Fatherhood of God, 
His love, and its active and sympathetic intervention to 
solace and to restore, by observing the features of His 
offepring, is less perplexing. There is no doubt that in 
all races, and in well-nigh all men, there are the &int 
rudiments of the moral attributes of God. These be- 
speak our origin. We may spell out our ancestry from 
these separate syllables of a perfect tongue. Just as the 
senses of hearing, of sight, of touch, as found in man, 
prove the possession of their perfect correlatives in his 
Maker, so in man's possession of afifection, and in his 
willingness to expend that affection upon another, how- 
ever unworthy and unable to make the least return, we 
may learn that He Who gave that affection must Him- 
self possess it in order to bestow it. Yet this impression 
is soon challenged by the prevalence of antagonisms and 
rivalries. There is vengeance which makes no reckoning 
of innocence, of helplessness, of retribution. There is 
shocking cruelty paraded in the pastimes of the 
creatures of God. There is the insatiable greed of 
selfishness, the voracious appetite of lust that grows 
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by what it feeds on ; there is the moral abandonment 
which seeks and finds pleasure in the wreck of virtue, in 
the riot of vice, in the morass of passion, of excess, of 
wicked eccentricities, which are so fertile in the in- 
genuities of human sin, and from which the foulest 
animals are free. Where are the lineaments of love 
found in these conditions ? What of the influence of 
numerical preponderance here over the higher t3T)es 
above referred to ? If we pass from observing the 
character and conduct of men, seeking in both to learn 
even a little of the character of God, to observe the 
state of human society, to the same intent, our hopes 
are not brightened. They are blackened. Society, 
civilisation, progress, as witnessing to the love of God ? 
Here is the opinion of no imkind or imgenerous ob- 
server : " I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
if there is no hope of a large improvement of the con- 
dition of a greater part of the himian family ; if it is true 
that the increase of knowledge, the winning of a greater 
dominion over nature which is its consequence, and the 
wealth which follows upon that dominion, are to make 
no difference in the extent and the intensity of want, 
with its concomitant physical and moral degradation 
amongst the masses of the people, I should hail the 
advent of some kindly comet which would sweep away 
the whole affair as a desirable consimimation." * 

This bleak and chilling pessimism, acknowleged by 
different characters and imder diffierent conditions, bears 
unconscious witness to the truth of God's inspired word. 
The passages in each section of Revelation that set forth 

* Professor Huxley : Nrntunth Centwy, May, 1890. 
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the ruin that wrecks the world, and the moral nature of 
those who dwell in it, crowd upon the memory. They 
connect both with primeval sin. Sin is the secret and 
the source of sorrow and suflfering. From coimtless 
souls stricken by both there arises a wail, heard in every 
tongue of men. It ascends up the slopes of life, until it 
breaks upon the summit of 

" , . . the mystic moualalnnage; 

Is there any hope > 

To which aa answer peal'd from ttuit high land, 

Bnt in a tongue no man could undentand ; 

And on the Klimmering limit hr withdrawn 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn."* 

That flower, of deathless bloom, is the Rose of 
Sharon. It is the lily of the %'alley. It is Christ. 

•Tennyson: " Vision ol Sin." 
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Christ's mission, in a sin-stricken world and to sinful 
souls, reveals, in its highest beauty, the character of God; 
removes the burden of guilt from men, crushed by its 
weight and wearied by its woe; consoles them in 
penitence ; delivers them from spiritual servitude, from 
mortal dread, from the grave, from Hades, and from the 
separation of soul from spirit, and of both from body. 
The unique characteristic of Christianity is the per- 
manence of the Incarnate God in Christ. This is the 
unchanging basis of Christ's power to sympathise with 
those whose nature He now wears. His love becomes 
the channel of His power. Hence He can sjinpathise 
with the trials and temptations by which Ufe is educated, 
others are influenced, character is developed, angels are 
instructed, God is glorified. Every sorrow solaced by 
the Eternal Priest "taken from among men" is a 
prophecy of that consolation annoimced in the Apo- 
calypse when " God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes," and justifies our unquestioning rehance upon the 
Christus Consolator. 
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The omission of this office of tenderness and of 
succour would have left an immense gap in the com- 
pleteness of His work. Without it we should not have 
understood the significance of His ex[>erieQce as a Man 
of Sorrows. Humanity would have ached for that 
which it needs, and which apart from Christ can never 
be adequately supplied. The ache would have throbbed 
through the peace which pardon brings. It would have 
broken it. It would have disturbed it. It would have 
doomed it to uncertainty and transiency. Sinful souls 
who did not find in Christ their consolation could never 
find in Him their rest. This failure would chill the love 
which unreservedly surrenders self to high and straining 
service. It would paralyse spiritual activities, which are 
ever twice blessed. Nor is there a supreme claim that 
Christ makes that would pass unchallenged if He were 
not found to be the source of present and prospective 
and satisfying consolation wherever the anguish of sin 
has penetrated. Indeed, such are the needs of man, 
such is the wealth of the Incarnation, such is the inex- 
haustibility of the Redeemer, that the world and the 
race and every individual in both may reasonably expect 
in the God-Man the complete response to everj' need ; 
the highest realisation of even the Divine Ideal, and 
the permanent restoration of everything marred by 
sin. 

The conditional nature of these blessings, on the side 
of participation, follows the analogies by which God is 
training us here. These are not the subject in review. 
They bear upon the infinite adaptability of Christ to all 
spiritual phenomena. The attracting influence of this is 
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expressed in the well-known words of Hallam, whose 
early death occasioned that profoundest of all Tenny- 
son's poems, "In Memoriam." "I like Christianity," 
said Hallam, " because it fits into all the folds of one's 
nature." This pervasiveness is due to the penetrating 
influence of love. Love is the hugest want of the 
human soul. It is supplied only by God in Christ. " I 
want," says Charles Kingsley, "to be sure that God 
cares for us; that God is our Father; that God has 
interfered, stooped, sacrificed Himself for us. . . . No 
puzzling texts shall rob me of this rest for my heart, that 
Christ is the exact counterpart of Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being." For this we look, not 
to nature, not to man, not to society. The Cross of 
Christ is the supreme proof of the love of God.* The 
sin it bears and bears away, the sorrow wherewith 
sin enswathes the world, and the suffering it produces, call 
alike and call aloud for Christus Consolator. 

That call is answered by Christ. Amongst the most 
sacred experiences of individual life there is none more 
solemn than that associated with an oppressive sense or 
the heinousness of sin, the helplessness of man to relieve 
it, and the moral agony of guilt. That experience is 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the inner shrine of man's 
being. It is expressed in the alarm of an awakened 
conscience. In some this is the outcome of fear, accom- 
panjring a vivid realisation and dread of death, of the 
solemnities of judgment, and the consciousness of 
separation from God. In others it is caused by a sur- 
prising collapse of an obstinate will ; or by the return of 

* St. John iii. i6 ; i John iv. 9, 10 ; Rom. v. 8, viil. 30. 
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aSections, long estranged, to their Divine object, through 
the influence of the love of God. The generosities of 
Divine grace, exhibited in forbearance, in longsufFering, 
in patience, break down the will and thaw emotions 
which were frozen through habitual sin. The result is 
the same in each case. The penitent cries out, "My sins, 
my sins ! " The urgent need now is the consolation of 
pardon. 

On this great theme nature has not one word to 
utter. The grief of guilty dread she cannot appease. 
On the contrary, she intensifies it. For nature never 
forgives. She never, never pardons. She unites sin 
and suffering as cause and efifect. To her absolution 
is malicious mockery. How rigid and unrelenting 
nature is may be leamt from her implacable punish- 
ment of men long after they have ceased to violate 
her laws. The intemperate may, in his sin, be led 
to penitence, to amendment, and to faith. The voice 
of Christ may say to him, "Thy sin be forgiven 
thee," and that voice heard, in its power and in its 
pity, changes the current of life, and transmutes the 
character of the erring. But nature is as deaf to 
pardon as she is powerless to utter it. She holds 
high her lash. She lets it fall, thoi^h the penitent 
lives near to God in life, in soul, in Word, and in 
Sacrament. Yea, science sustains her resolute and 
unpitying sternness. For she tells us awfid truths 
about the sins of the fathers scourging their o£&prtng, 
in body, in mind, in utterance, in expression. The 
penitent can never hear one syllable of consolation 
from the tongue of nature. 
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Sins which belong, not to the physical, but to 
the moral order, are neither praised nor blamed by 
her. Pride, env)% hatred, malice, receive from creation 
no censure. Of heart-sins she takes no account. 
The greed of avarice, the inflation of vanity, the hot 
restlessness of the leprosy of lust, the wild justice 
of revenge, and a crowd of mean and despicable 
follies which degrade man and dishonour God, are 
beyond the reach of nature's malediction or chastise- 
ment Let those oppressed by any of these burdens 
stop short of overt action, and she makes no sign. 
Yet, even in this form, where sin does not rise into 
crime, the Divine requirements are clear. Sins of 
heart are as ruinous as sins of hand. He is love of 
Whom it was said, "Thou requirest truth in the 
inward parts." Let the heart that is soured by sin, 
weakened by evil habit, defiled by entertaining 
deadening dispositions, listen to the voice of Him 
Who knows all. Let there arise within the sense of 
evil, of responsibility, and a yearning for freedom 
and deliverance, nature has not one word of con- 
solation. So far as heart-sins are concerned, she is 
as petrified in her pity as she is impotent to punish. 

Nor can society impart the forgiveness the trans- 
gressor craves. What nature does not, society dare 
not. An official in a mercantile firm has held a post 
of responsibility and importance for years. Large 
sums have been entrusted to him in the flow of his 
every-day work. Nor has any default appeared in 
his receipt or returns. Trust, unqualified, unmeasured, 
and unbroken, has been reposed in him. But, in an 
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evil moment, he was assailed by a powerful temptation. 
Golden promises were made, which guaranteed him 
a large fortune on terms which combined small risk 
with great return. The main factor in the proposal 
was electric rapidity of action. The risk was taken. 
Funds were abstracted with the most righteous resolve 
to return all. Some delay ensued in the ripening of 
the promise into performance. The delay darkened 
with every day's dawn and decline. At length the 
promise could not be performed, and the official, 
overwhelmed in anguish, in shame, in remorse, reveals 
his plight to his principals. They share his grief. 
They remember his fidelity. They recall his years 
of unblemished character and acknowledged probity. 
Can they forgive ? Can they restore the fallen to 
the trust which has been shattered, to the office he 
has but once betrayed ? To do so would bring 
unsettlement into the life and work of the firm. It 
would be to obliterate the admonition which commerce 
delivers to all her clients from the pwrfidy or failure 
of any. Commercial society dare not forgive. 

Is it otherwise amid the hallowed precincts of 
home 7 Parental love is not infrequently in conflict 
with parental duty. The child of the fairest hopes, 
of painful solicitude, of even believing prayer, blossoms 
into womanhood. She is greatly gifted. She is 
perilously attractive. Society opens before her. The 
landscape of life is spread in all its beauty, fascination, 
and ghtter. She wonders where the evil, of which 
she h^ heard so much, lies. Confiding, unsuspicious, 
susceptible, and in reliance upon words which love 
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forbade her to question, she is tempted and falls. 
Save in the maddening agony of her young soul, and 
possibly not even there, can anyone feel such anguish 
as is felt by those who love her best. Her parents 
know the worst. Perhaps they know it earliest. 
Can they condone the disaster? Will they forgive 
the fall of their own child? Will they restore her 
to their hearts, and welcome her to — home ? They 
dare not. If they did, society would take revenge 
on her, on them, and sentence all to frozen isolation. 
Domestic society dare not forgive. 

What nature is unable to do; what conmierdal 
or domestic society are unwilling to do, is done by 
the society of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Church 
of Christ holds, from the pierced hand of her living 
and loving Head, the Charter of Forgiveness. She 
exists to announce to the sinful, to the penitent, to 
the abject, but believing, that He alone is their 
Consoler. And the Lord Christ has not left Himself 
without witness, both as to the condition and moral 
consequences of restoration. The incident in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee is replete with teaching. 
Around the dejected intruder there gathered the 
memories of her infamous and notorious trade; the 
embittered cjmicism and haughty scorn of Simon and 
his co-religionists ; the ready reproach with which 
they met her penitential agony, and their heartless 
preference of a life of leprosy and a death of shame 
to her remorseful woe in the presence of Jesus. The 
Christ, in the majesty of His tenderness, appears as 
distant from His host as the poles are apart. He 
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directs his attention to her posture, her sorrow, her 
affection. He reads and reproves the chilling and 
false estimate Simon had formed of that wreck of 
character. He reminds him that the woman whose 
touch he loathed had a heart that loved. He saw 
love in her trembling as she moved furtively to His 
presence, perhaps amid the muttered scoffing of her 
feUen sistere, or the icy contempt of the Pharisee. 
He saw love in penitential grief, yet in clinging hope, 
behind — raining the tears, yea (as St. Ai^ustine says) 
her heart's blood, on those imsandalled feet ever swift 
to the movements of mercy. He saw love in the 
consecration of woman's glory to the service of 
humihty, in losing itself in the appreciation of its 
object, and seeing all, the Christ combines all — her 
tears, her sighs, her service, her adoring love. He 
says the greatness of her love is the issue of the 
greatness of His forgiveness. His consolation deepens 
and blesses her contrition. And the message borne 
to the Church, and for the wide and wicked worlds 
is that Christ is the only cure for spiritual care. 

When we continue our reflection, and follow it 
along the narrow path in which we trace the dis- 
cipline of life in the formation of character, the 
consolations of Christ abound more and more. This 
appears in the varied modes of that discipline to 
which in some degree all must submit. Of all, let 
our thought be concerning spiritual, afflictive, and 
intellectual trial. 

Forgiveness and the sense of it are amongst the 
eariiest experiences of the consoled believer. These 
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are accompanied and followed by spiritual trials, 
which arise from the presence in us and outside us 
of tendencies and of principles which challenge the 
supremacy the joy of forgiveness claims for Christ. 
Who does not know the conflict between the ideal 
of the new life and the habits of the old? Who 
has not wondered at the strength of sentiments, ot 
procUvities, of emotions, which are regarded as the 
merest foibles, but which we found possessed of ex- 
traordinary powers of resistance as soon as we begui 
to attack or to expel them ? What a new realm 
opens to the gaze of the Christian in serious conflict 
with the undergrowths of his own past ? Sins of the 
fancy must be refused the least approach to truce. 
Sins of the tongue 1 How varied in their nature, 
character, and number 1 Words may be ^>oken, and 
by no means rapidly, at the rate of one himdred and 
sixty a minute 1 They may be false, cursed by 
habitual untruth, or charred by the heat of exaggera- 
tion. They may be malicious, combining a minimum 
of truth with a maximum of insinuation, and deadly 
in detraction, dastardly in malignant scandal, and 
cruel in their cowardly defamation of the absent, the 
innocent, the helpless. They may be foul, reeking 
with putridities, which defile and destroy. And what 
of actions ? What of dispositions, antagonistic to and 
incompatible with the beautiful ideal that lives before 
the followers of Christ in the holy Gospels ? Under 
the stress of these conditions, we can but look to 
Him Whose incipient and elevating mercy has 
revealed them to us. Christ, by His spirit, has made 
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us conscious of these flings. Shall He leave us with 
this unwelcome experience 7 Helpless ? Disheartened ? 
Surprised ? Never. He Who bestows gratuitous and 
immediate forgiveness encourages us to continue in 
the paths of spiritual progress by bestowing power 
over the sin He alone can pardon. Men sin because 
sin is stronger than men. Christ makes a man 
stronger than his sin. He is here the Christus 
Consolator. 

The sorrows of life are often sent to lead us on 
to the highest joys. If we include in sorrow the 
suffering which produces it, we shall be greatly com- 
forted, as we enter into the cloud, by contrasting 
the difference between suffering as it appears in the 
pages of the Old Testament and in those of the 
New. In the former, suffering is frequently associated 
with the anger of Jehovah. It is the expression of 
Divine displeasure. It is the vindication of judicial 
sovereignty, in the form of punishment. It was so 
with Adam m the garden; with Eve in maternity; 
with Cain in bis toil; with the patriarchs in their 
pilgrimage ; with the Hebrews in the wilderness, 
and with successive generations in their discipline. 
History, law, ritual, the psalter, and prediction, are 
strong in this thought. It reappears in the New 
Testament when it recites the historical facts and 
teaching of the Old. Suffering is associated with sin ; 
with individual or social disobedience ; and it is a 
burden grievous to be home. There are, no doubt, 
touching and even predictive exceptions to this; 
butf in the main, suffering and sorrow in the Old 
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Testament are melancholy in their origin and inci- 
dence. 

In the New Testament it is essentially diflferent. 
There it is evangelical. * It is not necessarily punitive. 
It is not the penalty of personal sin. It is one sphere 
in which and through which the works of God are 
made manifest. The sufferer is an evangelist. His 
affliction is a gospel to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. He, in his privation, in his deformity, 
in his disease, preaches unselfishness to the selfish ; 
compassion to the hard and the stem; active sjrm- 
pathy to the apathetic and the strong ; whispers the 
still small voice of charity amid the Babel noise of 
a bustling world, and — ^identified as the believing 
sufferer is with the Man of Sorrows — ^it is by Him 
dignified as the sphere in which He can be succoured, 
and to which, in the plenitude of His pity and love. 
He promises rich reward. 

Moreover, suffering sends the soul instinctively 
to the contemplation of the Sinless Sufferer. The 
oneness of the life bestowed upon the believing with 
the life of Christ involves the gaze of the sufferer 
to the only saving solace. That gaze — often while 
the tears bedew the glancings of grief— passes on 
beyond the troubles that test and the sorrows that 
strain to the prospective glory of the Christian with 
Christ. This is emphatically experienced when death 
removes from our side the child of our joy, the 
companion of our life, the friend of fair off years, 
whose counsel was our guide and whose wise sym- 

•St. John U. 3. 
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pathy was our unfailing encouragement. But who 
that has so suffered has not turned quite naturally 
to the Saviour, and found help in the conscious 
association of those absent from the body and present 
with the Lord, and in the predictive and prospective 
reunion of all with Him in glory ? 

This is one of the highest of all our hopes. It 
is more than sufficient to justify the solace of the 
sympathetic Saviour, bestowed long ago on a heart 
that sorrowed without hope, when He said "Weep 
not." Yea, such is the reality and glory and bliss 
of a scene from which suffering shall be excluded 
and into which death shall never intrude, that we 
may even now be touched by the surprise implied 
in the Resurrection inquiry, made by the risen Lord 
of one whose loving hope was to find the dead Jesus, 
and whose loving taith found the living Christ I 
" Woman, why weepest thou ? " Yes, trials, sorrows, 
sufferings, bereavements, reveal to us the fresh aspect 
in which the Saviour appears as Christus Consolator. 

And would it not be strange if One so inex- 
haustible in His resourcefulness, so completely 
answering to each variety of human necessity, so 
longsuffering in His patience towards the infinite 
perplexities of character, had no comfort to bestow 
U[>on the keen and even exquisite anguish of honest 
doubt ? Is there anyone to whom conscientious 
unbelief is at once the issue of mental constitution, 
a moral necessity, and both the product of inextricable 
tangles on this side and on that? How many are 
there to whom simple fiuth is, from a variety of 
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causes, impossible? And to how many is it deniedi 
even after painful investigation, patient weighing of 
evidence, and it may even be added, unavailing 
debates with religious leaders ? The searching sorrow 
endured by such souls is often intensified by taking 
counsel with those less instructed than, and as un- 
settled as, themselves. This is as harmftil as if 
invalids sought health from those as out of health 
as themselves. The efifect is as disappointing in the 
one case as in the other. The agony of unsatisfied 
inquiry, especially when it involves breaking with 
early convictions and the sacred influences with which 
they were associated, is painftil beyond words. Who 
can read the following without owning this? "I 
am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual 
negation of God the universe to me has lost its soul 
of loveliness ; and although from henceforth the precept 
to 'work while it is day' will doubtless but gain an 
intensified force from the terribly intensified meaning 
of the words 'that the m'ght cometh when no man 
can work,' yet when at times I think, as think at 
times I must, of the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine 
and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find 
it, at such times I shall ever feel it is impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
susceptible." 

It is now known that the writer of these words 
was the gifted George Romanes. He published them 
in an early work of his, ''Candid Examination of 
Theism" (p. 114), imder the title of "Physicus." 
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It is also known that the aching heart which throbbed 
in every idea revealed in this passage was set at rest 
at last. He found Christ, and in Him peace, rest, 
solace. For " defects of doubt," as for " taints of 
blood," there are remedial mercies in Christus Con- 
solator. 

Shall we err if, passing from the sorrows which 
are committed to our trust, and from the souls and 
bodies they inhabit and even assail, as well as from 
the moral and spiritual condition to which the Saviour's 
mission and message were addressed, we inquire 
whether or not the remedial restoration in which 
Christ is so strong has "any hope" for this universal 
system which God tells us has suffered so sorely 
through the sin of its mysterious tenant ? Is it quite 
a fancy or a fiction or a dream to believe that every 
new discovery science makes of the mighty forces 
latent in nature are predictions of mightier possibilities, 
under the touch of Omniscient Omnipotence, embodied 
in redeeming love ? And has not the Holy Spirit — 
whose influences in the Church are the continuation 
of Christ's heavenly life— told us of a "body 01 
glory" like unto that of Him Who for us men, and 
for our salvaticMi, bore a " body of humiliation " ? 
Has He not also spoken of its incorruptibility, and 
therefore of its immortality ? And are not both to 
be adapted to "the new heavens and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness" ? Yes. For the work 
of His hands — blighted by the desolations of sin, and 
sighing through the sobbing requiem of nature— there 
are hopes and transfigured potentialities. They lie 
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deep down in the depths of the Incarnation. They 
are touched by the splendour of the Easter dawn. 
They are rendered credible by every predictive triumph 
won by science. Shall they not be ours in glorified 
fulness when the Lord returns to take the Kingdom 
and at length ftilly reveal Himself to angels and to 
men as the Christus Consolator ? 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. W. CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., 
Bhkop of Albany, U.S.A. 

I. 

That Jesus Christ should have worked miracles is as 
natural as that light should come from the source oi 
light, or water flow from a spring, because the miracle 
that He is, is of the essence of His nature, and is a br 
greater wonder than any that He wrought. That God 
could be bom and that God could die, these are the 
miracles of condescension, the omnipotence of humiliation. 
That a man should rise from the dead and ascend into 
lieaven, these are the miracles of glorification, the 
almightiness of manhood. 

We are accustomed to note the meaning of that very 
descriptive expression in the Gospel story of the turning 
of water into wine, that it was ^ opx^. as meaning not 
only the Jirst, with the implication of others to follow, 
but really the beginning, the spring, the source, which 
must flow on as inevitably as water once started will 
nm. But the true apx^, the real beginning of miracles, 
is the God-Man Himself, the Incarnate, to Whom a 
miracle is simply the natural expression of Himself. 

The range and reach of these acts of our Lord are 
most suggestive, for they involve the assertion of His 
power, first, over His own humanity, and then, over 
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devil and man, over animate and inanimate things, over 
man and lower animals, over the elements of nature, 
water and air, over every form of disease, chronic or 
acute, over time and space. 

These are the outlying edges of the study of the 
wonders that He wrought. The Worker I Himself the 
mightiest work. The Wonder- Worker I Himself the 
greatest wonder. The Sign Giver I Himself the most 
significant siga The Doer of the mighty works called 
*' powers " I Himself the great Power of God. 

Just how or why we have come exclusively to call 
the great works of oiu* Lord miracles in the Authorised 
Version is difficult to say. But the word certainly 
describes only the superficial and comparatively unim- 
portant phase of this great characteristic feature of His 
life. The highest and truest descriptive word is really, 
arffieiov, that is to say, *' sign " ; and it is to be noted that 
the Greek word which answers to the Latin miraculumf 
oiu" English *' miracle," is never used by itself to describe 
the act. We have " signs and wonders," or " signs," or 
''powers," alone, but never "wonders" alone. And 
much of the empty assaults upon miracles, and much of 
the failure to apprehend their use, grow out of a forget- 
fiilness of this fact. 

When one asks of what these works of Jesus Christ 
were signs, it will not do to be content with the answer 
which tells their first purpose, what one might call 
almost their superficial and self-evident purpose. They 
were signs of the inherent and indwelling Deity in the 
Man Who wrought them. Much as Christianity has 
suffered from giving undue prominence to the evidential 
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value of miracles, nevertheless this &ct must be recog- 
nised : He wrought them, asked or unasked, to prove 
Himself God by the exercise of His Divine power, some- 
times with and sometimes without, and with an infinite 
variety of, means. 

Also they were signs of the intense humanity of the 
God Who wrought them, in His quick and constant 
perception of human suffering, and His pity for it 
Sadly as this is perverted in our day (by the utter 
earthliness and materialism which make religion consist 
of, and deal with the life of our Lord as it was chiefly 
occupied in, relieving pain, healing disease, postponing 
death, and, more foolish still, in denying the existence 
of pain and disease and death), we must recognise the 
miracles of our Lord as proving Him to be man, 
" touched with the feeling of our infirmities," because He 
had touched and taken into Himself, for its redemption, 
entire humanity. But when we have said this we must 
go deeper still. Coleridge speaks somewhere of " that 
imphcation of doctrine in the miracle, and of the miracle 
in the doctrine, which is the bridge of communication 
between the senses and the soul." And this means first, 
as Trench puts it, " that the miracles prove the doctrines 
and the doctrines approve the miracles." But it means 
also that these signs are in themselves teachers 01 
doctrine. 

As we may well say that the parables of our Lord 
are miracles of wisdom, so we may say that the miracles 
of our Lord are parables of truth. It is a curiously 
carnal conception, not only of our Lord, but of ourselves, 
which dwells upon sickness and pain and death as the 
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expression of man's chief need for the attraction of God's 
highest love. Piteous and painful and oying for 
alleviation, He reUeved them. Belonging to the flesh, 
which He for ever dignified by wearing, they are not 
objects beneath the condescension and consideration 
of His mercy. But they belong to " the body of our 
humiliation." They are only of the earth and for a 
time. 

And the Incarnation of Jesus Christ and His redemp- 
tion considered, and are concerned with, the whole 
man, body and soul, with reference to a future and 
eternal likeness "to the body of Christ's glory." 

Implied, I think, in every miracle that the Master 
wrought, this thought has its fiillest expression and its 
clearest suggestion in the way in which our Lord dealt 
with the poor paralytic in Capernaum. His utter help- 
lessness, which had so stirred the sjrmpathy and the 
energy of his friends that they surmounted all diflSculties 
in their determination to bring him to Christ, appealed 
to the pity of the Saviour and prompted the exercise of 
His power to give him physical relief. But the first 
drawing of the Divine Love was to the sorer need of the 
man's soul : " Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are for- 
given thee." 

We can imagine the almost disappointment of the 
man and his friends, while we mark the instant anger as 
the bystanders resent this arrogation of Divine power, 
''This man blasphemeth," when He said first to the 
paralytic, " Thy sins be forgiven thee," and then after- 
wards, " Take up thy bed and walk." That is to say. 
He did the work which these last words describe, in 
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order that it might be the outward evidence of the 
inward feet — namely, the forgiveness of the man's sins, 
which in itself could have no outward evidence. " That 
ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins," He said to the sick of the palsy, "arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thine own house." This 
plainly means that the work of setting this man free 
from the physical bondage of his disease was wrought to 
convince both him and the bystanders that He, the Son 
of Man, on earth, could loose the soul from its bond^[e 
to sin. 

And so we leam that, under and in and through and 
beside their outward and evident object, the miracles are 
signs of spiritual cleansing, spiritual healing, spiritual 
loosing, spiritual raising from the dead. And this is just 
what we should look for from the true meaning of the 
" Name which is above every name " : " Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus (the Healer), for He shall save (by heal- 
ing) His people from their sins."_ 

It may perhaps be most helpful toward the applica- 
tion of this line of thought to make an outline study of 
three of these wonderful works. And I take first the 
marvel of the transfiguration, in which our Lord mani- 
fested His absolute control over His own human form ; 
really the /mi/>^, not the <rp^/Mi, for the transfiguration is, 
by the chosen word that describes it, metamorphosis, a 
change of the essential form, not merely of the external 
figure of the God-Man. 

Not once only, but from time to time. He wrapped 
an atmosphere of invisibleness about Him, and withdrew 
Himself from the sight of even those who were nearest 
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to Him. But the transfiguration is by far the most 
marked instance of it. Almost inevitably the first 
thought is that it is a pre-figuring, a foresight of the 
resurrection body of the Lord Jesus ; not less in- 
stinctively because the Gospel expression of His appear- 
ance after He rose from the dead, " in another form," 
suggests the metamorphosis, the transfiguration. And 
so one sees in it the sign of that great marvel, the 
wonder of wonders, toward which all Christendom and 
all humanity turn as the crowning and culminating 
argument of the reality of the Master's claim, and as the 
first sufficient satisfaction of the longings of all mankind 
of which the Church was, we may say, charged and 
commissioned especially to be the witness. 

That being true, all the rest follows. That being 
felse or forged or unreal, all apostolic " teaching is vain " 
and the Christian " faith is also vain." And the sign, in 
this relation, is the sign of a glorious body, real, identical, 
in conscious communion with the saints of all ages and 
with the living of one's own time ; and in which all that 
is within what St. Paul calls " the inner man," the per- 
fected and finished character, shines through, so that it 
is the adequate and accurate expression of the true 
nature. And the soul is no longer, as in this mortal 
condition, hindered and held back, limited and re- 
strained, veiled and burdened with the flesh ; but 
becomes the controlhng force, illuminating, quickening 
every line and hneament of the body, until it becomes 
the transparent, convenient, competent medium of the 
highest nature of man. That the God shone through 
it, in our Lord's transfiguration body, is because He 
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was very God as well las very man. But the resurrec- 
tion sign,_^r us, of the transfiguration is the revelation 
of the incompFehensible and ine&ble combination of 
identity and development which is to be the nature ot 
the ^iritual " body that shall be." 

Nor does the sign stop here. No one can read 
the story of the transfiguration and not see in it great 
spiritual lessons of the means by which, even here and 
now, our poor and mortal nature may be uplifted and 
refined into true majesty and glory, the "going apart " 
of secret communion with God ; the "high mountain " 
of a life lived, sometimes at least, beyond and above 
the disquietude of the world ; and the habit of prayer 
( " While He prayed the fashion of His countenance was 
altered " ). 

And whether or not the word " &sting " is in place in 
the passage which describes our Lord's rebuke to His 
disciples, wondering why He could and they could not 
cast out the devils from the demoniac boy at the foot 
of the mountain (" This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting "), we cannot but feel, as we 
mark the chosen companionship of the Old Testament 
saints in this marvellous scene, that Moses and Elias 
were there not merely to show how the law and the 
prophets witnessed to Christ, but to show how fasting, 
as well as prayer, trained and perfected the characters 
of the two men, one of whom had been privileged to 
talk with God even before he spoke with Him (" con- 
cerning His exodus") ; and the other of whom was 
taken up, without the need of dying, in order that he 
might be quickened. 
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The study of the three miracles of resurrection, in 
this way of stud)ring them, makes them, either singly 
and separately or relatively and together, signs of deep 
spiritual teaching. The raising of the daughter of 
Jairus, of the son of the widow of Nain, and of Lazarus, 
stand among the most striking acts and startling 
evidences of the Divine power. That it was felt to be 
§0 by the Jews of the time is shown by their bitterness 
in the latter instance, which, unable to deny the feet, 
sought to put Lazarus to death. First of all, these are 
signs of that tremendous inherent power of life which is 
exclusively the attribute of God. Over against the 
strength of that expression, " They killed the Prince ot 
Life," is the strength of that other expression, ''As the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the 
Son to have life in Himself." Of course, they are only 
like the dim streaks of silver over the eastern moun- 
tains, just before morning, compared to the glory of the 
Easter fact ; but they are signs of it, prophecies and 
dreams of it. 

They show, first of all, the infinitely greater glory of 
our Lord's own resurrection, because rising is more 
wonderfiil than raising. In each of these three cases 
abundant, exultant, inherent life came in contact with 
death. But in the other, a Man, Himself dead, took 
again the life which He had laid down. In these 
instances there was a return for a short time, back to 
the limited thing we call life here, only to die again. 
The other was the development, out of and by means of 
death, into the perfect, eternal, glorified life of the 
spiritual body. Lazarus, being raised from the dead^ 
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dieth again : " Christ being raised from the dead, diflth 
no more," Underneath these are truths and teachii^ 
of very deep import and importance. 

First, and not I think accidentally, is the marked 
difference, among these three, of the length of time 
before the miracle was wrought. The girl had only 
just died when the quickening voice of the Conqueror 
unsealed her ears, from which the sounds of home and 
the speech of friends and the weeping of her parents had 
but just faded away. The boy in the gates of the city 
of Nain was on his way to burial, when the touch and 
the word of the Saviour arrested and awakened him. 
And the man had been dead four days when he heard 
the loud cry, " Come forth," and he arose. Of course 
this means to tell the story of the Drvine power, which, 
one day, shall be indifferently brought to bear on all 
them that sleep, the dead of all ages, none dead too Icmg 
to hear His voice and live. 

But it does not stop with this. It is like that 
parable of penitence in three stages, of the lost sheep, 
and the lost coin, and the lost boy. And while it means 
that nothing but the love and grace and word of Jesus 
Christ can raise the sinner just fallen into sin, it means 
also that no one is so long dead in sin, no one so corrupt 
from sin, as to be beyond the reach and the recall 
of this mighty Voice. 

There is another marked sign of another important 
&ct and factor in the record of each of these three 
resurrections. Jesus commanded the parents of the 
restored child to "give her something to eat"; and 
when the boy that had been dead sat up and began 
Q 
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to speaki the Master ''delivered him to his mother" 
that he might pass beyond the first feeling of life 
into its fiilness; and Lazarus^ raised and come forth 
firom the grave, was still bound hand and foot and 
&ce with grave clothes, until the disciples, at the 
Lord's command, ''loosed him and let him go/' 
Surely there is a sign here of a forgotten and neglected 
truth and duty, that is of the essence of all holy 
living. No mere single act of conversion is in itself 
enough. It must be followed up by the use of the 
means which Christ has instituted for the life of the 
soul. 
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II. 

The feeding in the wilderness of the five thousand 
has one distinction which gives it conspicuous pro- 
minence among all the wonders that our Lord wrought, 
namely, that it finds place in tbe writings of each 
one of the four evangelists. It is somewhat in- 
structive to note that it divides this honoio' with 
only two other records, and with only one other 
utterance of our Lord. I am not meaning to measure 
the importance of an event or the value of a truth 
by the frequency of its mention in the Holy Scriptures. 
Nor am I meaning to diminish the content of any 
fact because of the singleness of its mention in the 
Scriptures. Rather, we realise thankfully the purpose 
and the power of the variety of the Gospel story, 
by which we get such combinations of truth and 
evidence as make our knowledge more complete and 
" make assurance doubly sure." But there is at least 
suggestiveness in the fact that certain events in our 
Lord's history — namely, His death. His resurrection, 
and the great commission to evangelise the world — 
ai^ as is the story of the wilderness miiacle, recorded 
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^ in each Gospel. And there seems a curious and close 
connection among them all, because the miracle of 
the feeding sets forth the largeness of the Saviour's 
ofifered redemption to all who will accept, and shows 
the sacramental character of His death and resur- 
rection, that He might become the Bread of Life, 
broken by His death, and quickened by His resur- 
rection, to be made the food of the soul. 

The two miracles of feeding have, of course, saUent 
points in conmion. That is to say, they have the 
presence of the Master, His love and compassion for 
men, the doubts and difficulties of the disciples, the 
multitude not asking nor expecting relief, the taking 
and the breaking and the blessing in His own hands, 
the distribution through the disciples, the abundant 
supply, the entire satis&ction, and the remaining 
store. And they are both signs of the same great 
truths. But the differences are in themselves in- 
structive. In the first instance, four thousand people 
are fed from seven loaves, and seven basketfiils of 
firagments remain; while in the other there are five 
thousand people and only five loaves, and twelve 
baskets of the gathered fragments. To the smaller 
niunber, the larger provision to start with and the 
less left; to the larger niunber the smaller provision 
to start with and yet more remaining over. That 
is to say, in His divine condescension to work with 
earthly means and human ministries, He shows how 
really independent of them all He is ; and teaches 
us that the results, which are in His own hand, do 
not follow in any relative proportion to the means 
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or ministries employed It is not apart from this 
study to suggest a comparison of the points 01 
resemblance and of difference in the two records 
of another miracle twice repeated, namely, the 
miiaculous draught of fishes; the difference being 
indicative of two phases of the Church's work. One 
is the continuous toil of the ministry on earth, in 
gathering in the good and bad aUke, bringing them 
into the ship still tossing on the imquiet sea, including 
a great multitude that threatens the wrecking of the 
ship, and is accompanied by the breaking of the net ; 
even as the Church is in danger of being swamped 
by the evil hves of some of its members; and its 
nets of doctrine, woven skilfully to catch men, broken 
by the heresies and schisms of their self-will. In 
the other one, the mysterious number, known only 
to God, but complete, of the great fish, the finally 
saved, are taken ; and they, with the ship safe and 
the nets unbroken, are landed on the quiet shore, 
where the Master receives them and counts them 
as His own. 

We take for our study the record, in the Holy 
Gospel according to St. John, of the feeding of the 
five thousand, and examine the sign to see what it 
really signifies. On the face of things, it is at first 
and in a sense the story of the great natural harvests 
01 the world. Hungering multitudes, with no thought 
of asking for their daily bread from Him by Whom 
alone it comes, are fed by Him out of His pity and 
compassion. Who maketh His sun to shine and His 
rain to fall on the evil and on the good, on the just 
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and on the unjust. And though the only visible 
instrumentalities are the sowers and the seed, behind 
them, as behind all, and near them stands the only 
Feeder, the great Lover of mankind, without Whose 
gift and apart from Whose blessing '' the sower soweth 
but in vain." 

The Bread-winner of the world is the Man Christ 
Jesus. And while it is true that the barley loaves 
are made of that which has been twice killedi in the 
mill and in the fire, yet it is also true that the com 
of wheat dieth that it may bring forth much firuit. 
So that in each case there is a resmrection story 
of life out of, and by means of, death. But our 
lesson here goes deeper down. He "tries" men 
to-day about this question of the myriad souls who 
"hiuiger and thirst after righteousness," tempts them, 
"proves" them, knowing Himself what He will do. 
And we palter and hesitate and doubt and disbelieve^ 
and are faint-hearted, because there "is not sufficient," 
not means enough, not missionaries enough, for the 
great company. Or else we spoil oiu" half-hearted 
offer of the little that we have by the anxious doubt 
of St. Andrew's hesitancy, "What are they among 
so many ? " 

But calmly the Master goes on with the well- 
ordered plan. The people are to be arranged in ways 
convenient and accessible, as the world is distributed 
and divided for its missionary work, and He will 
take what we give Him and use it. Is it little? 
Yes, alas ! too little always ; but the question for 
us is — Is it, as it was in the case of the disciples, 
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all that we bive ? It seems from the combined 
record of the four Evangelists that it was the disciples' 
own scanty store which was used, and that the lad 
was only carrying it for them. So, little as it was, 
and coaise and cheap and common, it was all. It 
was given at an absolute sacrifice. They would go 
hungry that the others might be fed. And when 
our service and our giving shall have reached, or 
even approached, this sacrifi«, the difficulty of the 
world's spiritual feeding will be solved. 

So we go on to the blessed revelation of the usual 
way of our Master's working, in all His dealings, 
for the satisfaction of the soul's needs : means and 
a ministry, earthly and human, not confined to any 
single sacrament, though, as we shall see, pointing 
towards one and most strikingly exemplified in it. 
But it is a larger su^estion even than this. The 
words of Holy Scripture, in themselves human, and 
unequal to the task assigned them as accurate and 
adequate conveyors of the truth, but behind them 
the Revealer and the Inspirer I Yes, and as one 
stands before an ordered multitude, seated in rows, 
in a great congregation of Christian people, to feed 
their hunger with the message of the pulpit, it is still 
man's poorer words and a poorer message ; but behind 
him, Jesus Christ ; and in him, if he asks for the 
guiding, the Holy Spirit I Untied and untrammelled 
Himself, so that He can speak as the old iather said, 
" without din of words " into the listening ear of any 
that approaches Him, yet we must feel ourselves, for 
all the ordinary and usual needs of the soul, cm- 
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Strained to get what we know comes only from 
Him, mediately J and by the resort to His appointed 
and established wa3rs. 

Nor can we fail to note here, as at Cana, the 
lavishness and economy ot God, abundant provision, 
and yet guarding against waste ; the water pots 
filled to the brim; baskets of fragments over and 
above the need ; but the wonderful wine was un- 
doubtedly stored and saved, and the fragments were 
gathered up, as we have need to collect and keep 
every drop and every crumb, against other times 
of thirst and hunger, and in order to make them 
perpetual memorials of His mercy and His love. 

Two Uttle side touches may not be overlooked. 
First, they are all filled — that is to say, there is but 
one satisfaction for the soul. "Who can satisfy men 
with bread here in the wilderness ? " And the answer, 
and the only answer, is Jesus Christ. And again, 
the distribution here was to every one as much as 
he would — that is to say, if we remain hungry in 
mind or heart or soul, it is not that God's will is 
wanting, but that oiu* desires are little and our wills 
small; and we have only to deepen and enlarge our 
wills and our desires to have the full fruition of the 
Divine gift. 

I have alluded to the peculiar significance of this 
miracle in its relation to one Sacrament. It seems 
to me impossible to escape the plain intention 01 
our Lord to connect the feeding in the wilderness 
with the Holy Commimion. As St. John records it, 
even the connecting link between the miracle and 
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the teaching is full of instruction. Between the event 
and the discourse occurs the crossing of the stonny 
sea. The disciples entered the ship alone, and they 
were frightened by the rushing wind and the rising 
waves until, in some inexplicable way. He draws 
nigh to them, walking on the sea, and calms its fury 
and their fears with the words, "It is I." And 
when they willingly receive Him into the ship, 
"immediately it is at land." Why may not this 
mean that, while we are disturbed and distracted 
by the constant controversies which have gathered 
always about this Holy Sacrament ; so long as we 
try to manage the Church by ourselves ; to define 
and decide, to insist upon a real absence as the only 
alternative to a mysterious presence, or a metaphysically 
material presence as the only alternative to a natural 
absence — why may not this mean, that through all 
this tossing to and fro of human theories and ex- 
planations and definitions, we are at sea and afraid ? 
And then He comes, we know not how, and with 
the assurance of His own word, " It is I," if only 
we will accept it, the ship is at the land, we 
have reached the safe calmness of a settled and 
unquestionable behef, just in and through and because 
of His presence and His word. Let the unbelievers 
ask, as the multitude did that day, "When earnest 
Thou hither ? " We have no need to inquire either 
when or how. It is enough for us to know that 
somehow He is here. 

The leading up of the Divine teaching from the 
miracle of the feeding to the mystery of the Holy 
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Eucharist is in the contrast and connection between 
"the meat that perisheth/' "the loaves of which 
they had eaten and were filled," and "the meat 
which endureth imto everlasting life " ; and the medium 
through which we pass firom one to the other is 
faith — not the thin emotion of assenting to a remote 
truth, but something so strong and real that it is 
called here "the work of God." The Master draws 
the disciples on, in answer to that question which 
touches the essential element of the miracle (not a 
wonder, but a sign), through the story of the manna, 
to the revelation of His proposed provision for the 
sacramental feeding of men's souls. That wcis " bread 
firom Heaven," but "the true bread firom Heaven, 
the bread of God, is He which cometh down fix>m 
Heaven." And then, in language which grows richer 
and stronger and deeper as He goes on. He reveals 
Himself— "I am the Bread of Life, I am the Bread 
which came down firom Heaven, I am the Living 
Bread which came down firom Heaven," and "the 
bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world." Nor does He rest the 
revelation here, but passes on to the fulness of its 
complete portraitm-e of the Sacrament of His body 
and blood. 

"Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, hath eternal 
life; and I will raise him up at the last day. For 
My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
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indeed. He that eateth My flesh, and diinketh My 
blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in bim. As the Uving 
Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father: 
so he that eateth Me, even he shall hve by Me. 
This is that bread which came down from Heaven : 
not as your lathers did eat manna, and are dead; 
he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever," 

The Master also said, "The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life." And 
it is true to-day, in every consecrated Eucharist the 
world over, that not by the magic of the minister, 
nor by the faith of the receiver, is the wondrous 
result attained by which the unchanged elements 
of bread and wine become the Body and Blood of 
Christ; but by the spirit and the life of His words, 
Who said once, on the night in which He was 
betrayed, and says to-day in every consecration, 
"Take, eat; this is My Body," "Drink ye all or 
this ; this is My Blood." To the eye of flesh there 
are the ministers that distribute and the faithful that 
receive ; but to the eye of faith, it is Jesus Who 
takes and blesses and makes the elements the means 
of satisfying the soul. Let us read this story, not 
in the spirit of those who "went back and walked 
no more with Him " ; but rather in the sphit of 
Simon Peter, when the Lord said to him, " Will ye 
also go away ? " " Ixird, to whom shall we go ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life." 

It is perhaps rather late in the day to go about 
the attempt to define just what a miracle is not and 
just what it is. To take for granted that it is 
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something contrary to nature is an unwarranted 
assumption. Nature, as we call it in our heathen 
way, is the ordinary working of the will of God- 
There is no reign of law as of a cast-iron sjrstem, 
or a machine set in motion which will keep going 
until it runs down and stops. There is only God 
Almighty, "working hitherto," usuaUy in accordance 
with certain rules, which either revelation, or ex- 
perience, or discovery have made known to us. Any 
other theory makes the machine the master of the 
Maker of it, and shuts up a dead Deity, inactive 
and impotent, inside of a dying universe. Again, 
what we call the order of nature, if that is what 
there is, is a more disorderly thing than would be 
permitted in the management of any well-ordered 
household. It is never the same, in weather, in 
rainfall, in cold, in heat, in harvests, in anything, 
for any two successive seasons in the world's history. 
Constant changes, incessant variety, perpetual tokens 
of a present, active, personal power, these are what 
we find. And so, either order or reign of law, so 
far as they mean arbitrary, fossilised, fixed change- 
lessness, are contradicted at every turn. If there be 
just a hard-and-fast law laid down to nm the world 
by, then it is more lawless, not than a constitutional 
monarchy, but than a South American republic. 

Almost as unreasoned and unfitting is the ex- 
pression supernatural. We suffer its use for want 
of a better word. But since we are utterly unable 
to detect or define or describe what is natural, since 
all we know of nature is shut in within the bounds 
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and behind the bars of our very narrow intelligence 
and OUT very restricted senses, since insects can see 
colours, and animals hear sounds, and bees detect 
scents that lie outside the range of our hearing or 
sight or smell, what are we that we should say what 
is beyond nature — what is more than nature ? A 
miracle is simply an extraordinary or unusual operation 
of the law of God. If it ever became ordinary or 
usual by constant repetition it would cease to be 
a miracle. But there is no breaking of law and no 
breach of order in it, only God's law working in 
God's way. The law of death, so-called, was not 
broken by the raising of Lazarus or by the rising 
of Jesus Christ, for Lazarus died again, and generations 
of men have gone on to die, since the Lord of Life 
conquered death. Nor was the order of seed-time 
and harvest changed when the God-Man made barley 
loaves to multiply themselves for food. 

There is one general characteristic feature of all 
the works which our Lord wrought which almost 
seems to give up the secret of their mystery, and 
to draw the defining line between the ordinary and 
the extraordinary operations of God. And that is 
the absence of the element of time. Beginning with 
the story of Cana and ending with the triumph of 
the Ascension, it is almost absolutely and universally 
true that, given time enough, all the marvellous 
results could have wrought themselves out. The 
tasteless water ol the grape turns, through the 
ripening season and the fermenting time, into the 
rich taste and colour of wine. The lame and the 
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blind and the palsied can be healed and cured by 
the slow processes of science. Patience will crown 
the bootless toil of the fisherman's night with a 
suflBcient return. And when '' the fulness of the time 
has come/' the buried bodies of all the '' children 
of God" shall Uve again as ''the children of the 
resurrection," to dwell with their Lord in heaven. 
But all this waiting, all this interval, all this question 
of time, was eliminated in what we call the miracles. 
It is just in this one cardinal and crucial point that 
Christ discloses His possession of the full natiure of 
Deity, with Whom ''one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day." It is the time- 
lessness of the Eternal. " In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was Gody And the Wonder-worker was the Word. 



{Ebe £etra:eal anb Benial of C\)tist 

BY THE REV. JAMES STALKER. D.D. 

I.— BETRAYED BY JUDAS. 
One of the most pathetic features of our Lord's life 
was its loneUness. By the great majority of those 
aroimd Him He was misunderstood, and even from 
the few who tried to understand Him He obtained 
only very partial sympathy. At last, in the crisis 
of His fate, when He needed sympathy most, even 
His disciples "all forsook Him and fled"; one of 
the Twelve denied Him ; another betrayed Him. 
How He thiisted for sympathy was shown by what 
He said to the three in Gethsemane : " Tarry ye 
here, and watch with Me, " What, could ye not 
watch with Me one hour ? " But He had to tread 
the winepress alone ; and this we may believe to 
have been one of the bitterest ir^[redients of the cup 
which He had to drink. 

The view taken of Judas in the New Testament 
is a severe one. He is hardly ever mentioned without 
an epithet such as "the traitor" appearing beside 
his name ; more than once it is mentioned that Satan 
entered into him ; once even Jesus Himself declared 
that he bad a devil. In accordance with this has 
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been the general sentiment of the world since. Dante, 
in his picture of Hell, places Judas in the very 
lowest circle of the damned ; a book has been written 
on him by a modem philosopher of eminence, in 
which he is treated as the incarnation of evil — at the 
antipodes from Jesus, the incarnation of good; and 
in common life to call anyone a Judas is the last 
extreme of insult. 

The attempt has, indeed, been made in recent 
times to reverse this verdict of history and, if not 
to make a hero of Judas, at least so &r to rehabilitate 
his character as to make him an object of interest 
and sjrmpathy. The theory is of German origin, but 
it has had the advantage of being expounded in this 
country by the magic pen of De Quincey; and no 
one who has read the essay of this £aunous author 
can ever forget the impression which it produces* 

Three circumstances, it is contended, are adverse 
to the ordinary sweeping condenmation of this un- 
fortunate man — first, his place among the Apostles, 
secondly, the smallness of the sum he received for 
giving up his Master to the authorities, and, thirdly, 
the manner of his exit from the world. Had there 
not been in him elements of goodness, he would 
never have been admitted to the circle of the intimate 
friends of Jesus, and, if he had been from the first 
of an avaricious disposition, Jesus would not have 
entrusted him with a responsibility so perilous to his 
virtue as the care of the money-bag. The simi for 
which he sold his Master was so trivial that it can 
hardly have tempted even the basest of men to an 
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act of treachery so appalling ; there must have been 
a deeper motive. His repentance, followed by such 
an act of despair as that by which he divested 
himself of the burden of life, does not look like 
the experience of a low and hardened criminal, but 
rather like that of a man who had committed a fatal 
blunder but wakened up too late to recognise the 
true nature of his conduct. 

What is suggested is, that Judas was a patriotic 
Jew, who, resenting the domination of the Romans 
and longing for national emancipation, attached 
himself to Jesus of Nazareth in the belief that He 
was the Messiah of His race. Perhaps he hoped to 
play a conspicuous part in the new movement and 
to occupy a high position in the universal and ever- 
lasting kingdom which the Messiah was going to 
set up ; but, if these were his beliefs and ambitions, 
he did not differ much from the rest of the Twelve ; 
for they were all intoxicated with Messianic hopes, 
and to the very last were contending with one another 
as to which of them should be the greatest in the 
new kingdom. Judas, however, looked upon Jesus 
with more critical eyes than the rest. He was less 
than any of them a religious enthusiast and more 
a man of the world. He admitted to himself that 
the movement was not progressing as ^t as he had 
hoped, and it seemed to him that this delay might 
prove fetal; for the tide of popular enthusiasm, 
instead of being taken at the flood, was being allowed 
to ebb away. The fault lay in the Leader, though 
it was a fault which leaned to virtue's side. Jesus 
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He did not spare even His own mother when she 
presumed in this way. So far from being an idealistic 
and hesitating dreamer, He had deliberately formed 
His own plan and chosen His own hne of action ; 
and He would not allow any hand but His own to 
be laid upon the reins. Undoubtedly, however, Judas, 
though condemned from this lofty point of view, 
would be relieved from the weight of human scorn 
imder which he lies, if this plea on his behalf could 
be established. 

The weakness of the theory lies in the absolute 
absence of support for it in Scripture, in which there 
is not a hint of any such motive. On the contrary, 
the whole tone in which the Scripture speaks of 
Judas is inconsistent with this view of his conduct, 
and a motive is again and again attributed to him 
with which this one is absolutely irreconcilable. 

He was a thief, and stole what was put into the 
bag which he carried. Such is the imambiguous 
statement of the record, and it cannot be reconciled 
with the view of the character of Judas at which 
we have been looking. Theft is a low crime, the 
sign of an* ignoble nature ; and theft in such circum- 
stances — from the bag of comrades, the bag of the 
poor, the bag of Christ — was a sacrilege from which 
any but the most hardened of thieves would have 
shrunk. 

On this very accoimt, it may, indeed be contended 
it is irrational to impute it to one whom Jesus chose 
to be an Apostle and who must at one time have 
been inspired with lofty aims. And there can be 
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no doubt that at the beginning of his career Judas 
was incapable of such a crime. But he underwent 
a remarkable metamorphosis of character, and it is 
not impossible to trace the stages of deterioration 
through which he passed. Avarice was not the only 
vice of this man : it was only the channel into 
which the others drained. 

The very oldest motive of his crime was dis- 
appointed ambition. Whatever patriotic strain may 
have mingled with his early Messianic fervours, he 
certainly hoped, by joining the movement of Jesus, 
to win a high position for himself. All the Apostles 
had ambitions of this kind, which were slow to die ; 
but whereas in the rest other and holier motives 
grew during their intercourse with Jesus, till they 
ultimately gained the upper hand, this remained with 
Judas the master {>assion all along, before which all 
other motives gradually disappeared. 

His ambitious hopes received the first great shock 
when Jesus failed to grasp the opportunity presented 
to Him by the desire of the multitude, under the 
impression produced by the great miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand, to take Him and make 
Him a king. This was a crisis, and from this time 
many of His disciples went back and walked no 
more with Him. It would have been well if Judas 
also had gone away ; for his kith was fundamentally 
shaken, and he began inwardly to criticise Jesus in 
a manner inconsistent with the loyalty of a disciple. 
It was on this occasion that Jesus said, " Have not 
i chosen you twelve ? and one of you is a devil " — 
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a sufficient indication of the revolution which had 
begun in the sentiments of Judas, and against which 
this rebuke was intended to put him on his guard. 

It had not the desired effect. Outwardly Judas 
remained in connection with Jesus, but inwardly he 
was alienated; and the ahenation grew deeper and 
deeper the more manifest it was made in the progress 
of events that there was to be no Messianic kingdom 
such as he had anticipated. He stayed in the 
apostolic circle on the chance that his fears might 
be mistaken ; but, though in it, he was not of it. 
Probably this was the point at which he commenced 
to peculate from the bag, which before this he had 
administered with ability and probity. He felt that 
he had been deceived and defrauded, and this was 
the only way of doing himself justice. He had lost 
a kingdom ; was it much to recoup himself with the 
small sums which could be taken without being 
missed? If he was not to be a courtier, standing, 
as he had hoped, on the steps of the throne, or a 
governor, administering some province of the world- 
wide kingdom, at all events he would ensiu'e himself 
of some provision for his old age, when he should 
have to return as a disappointed man to the trade 
the gains of which he had forfeited in order to follow 
Christ. It is not unusual for thieves thus to persuade 
themselves that they are ill-used men, and that the 
society or the church or the firm or the master they 
steal from owes them a great deal more than they 
take. 

Avarice is a vice which gfows with what it feeds 
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on ; and the accumulation of the sums which he was 
able to abstract from the comnion purse without 
being noticed gradually became an absorbing passion, 
before the advance of which the better elements of 
his nature withered and died. One occasion has been 
specially commemorated when his cupidity received 
a notable stimulus. This was the feast at Betliany, 
when Mary broke the box of precious ointment and 
poured it on the feet of Jesus. The beautiful act of 
devotion excited in the bosom of Judas a tumult 
of unholy feeling. The whole scene was repi^nant 
to him in every way. To be thus feasting with 
bumble villagers and toying with feminine admiration 
at the moment when the great blow ought to have 
been struck appeared to him the madness of imbe- 
cility. But the waste of what could have been easily 
converted into good money irritated him beyond de- 
scription. With this more than one of the Evangelists 
appear to connect his visit to the chief priests ; and 
the sum he received from them is no greater than 
the amount which he might have deducted as his 
own perquisite from the sale of Mary's box of 
spikenard, had it been thrown into the common 
fund. There is the passionate breath of greed in 
the words with which he accosted the high priests; 
" What will ye give me ? " 

Thus his disappointed ambition nourished his 
cupidity, till it waxed to murderous dimensions. 
There are many to whom the love of money is so 
alien a feeling that they find it difficult to rank it 
high among the motives of human action. But in 
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reality it is one of the strongest of them all. There 
are many characters admirable in every respect, till 
their pecuniary interests are affected, and then they 
forget all their principles. There are Christians even 
whose stinginess is a byword, spoiling their profes- 
sion like a dead fly in a box of ointment. Ancient 
wrongs are perpetuated and the most manifest public 
abuses tolerated for no other reason but because 
there is money in them. And of the more vulgar 
class of crimes, for which the policeman, the prison 
and the gallows are brought into requisition, there 
is no commoner cause than money. 

But a still more ruinous source of deterioration 
in Judas than even disappointed ambition was resent- 
ment against Him on Whom his ambitious hopes had 
been centred. Enthusiasm for Christ was what drew 
all the disciples to their Master at the first; and 
Judas must have felt it like the rest. But it was a 
mixed sentiment, which might in the course of time 
become more pure or more gross. In the rest it 
was gradually sublimated into a love which proved 
their salvation, holding them fast to Him when His 
claims seemed to be completely disproved and when 
those who continued to follow Him had to do so 
in the dark. But the enthusiasm of Judas, impure 
from the beginning, never divested itself of the alloy 
of selfishness. When it daMsned on him at last that 
there was to be no kingdom at all, such as he had 
expected and as he understood Jesus to have promised, 
he considered himself betrayed ; and by-and-by the 
thought occurred, Why should not he betray in turn ? 
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Jesus was patient with him, refraining from un* 
masking his secret character to his companions ; but 
Judas knew that He knew, and this was a source 
of constant irritation. At length a moment aiiived 
when Jesus could bear it no longer. At the Last 
Supper, when He was about to unbosom Himself to 
His friends with an abandonment of love more un- 
restrained than He had ever exhibited before. He 
could no longer endure the presence of the traitw. 
His spirit was troubled, as a bird brooding over its 
young may be when a snake is approaching its nest. 
And so He had to expose him and order him out of 
the room. This was the final breach ; it came from 
the side of Jesus ; and Judas reeled forth into the 
darkness — St. John notes that "it was night" — with 
a malignity in his heart as dark as the blackness 
about him. Persistence in sin makes all the persons 
and all the events of the spiritual world the enemies 
of the man who refuses to repent, and, instead of 
loving, he comes to regard even the highest and 
holiest with a dread which is not unmingled with 
hatred. 

One more sin has to be mentioned as contributing 
to the ruin of Judas, and this is hypocrisy. From 
at least the day when he b^an to thieve he was 
leading a double life ; and the &lsehood grew deeper 
and darker as time went on. Every evil thing, says 
the proverb, grows worse in concealment. Judas 
could not escape the observation of Jesus ; but so 
well did he play his part that, when Jesus annoimced 
at the supper-table that one of the disciples should 
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betray Him, the others suspected themselves sooner 
than Judas, asking each in turn, " Is it I ? " He 
was acting perfectly in character when he betrayed 
the Son of Man with a kiss — or rather with warm 
and repeated kisses, as the word employed seems to 
imply. This is the act for which he will never be 
forgiven. Ingenious minds may speculate on his 
motives, and benevolent minds may claim that his 
case should be re-tried ; but, though every other 
point should be carried in his fevour, the hypocrisy 
of that kiss will always stick in the throat of the 
advocate and fling the accused down from the dock 
into the cell of condemnation amidst the execrations 
of mankind. 

Thus there were various evil motives at work in 
the soul of Judas. The most obvious one, on which 
the sacred narrative has laid emphasis, was the love 
of money ; but this was reinforced by blighted am- 
bition and the bitterness of a great disappointment; 
and underneath this lay a brooding resentment against 
Him Who had inspired hopes which He was unable 
or imwilling to satisfy. With these evil passions 
the being of Judas was poisoned, and any whole- 
some aspirations which may once have existed in 
his soul were slowly obliterated. Above all, he was 
thoroughly corrupted by the double part he had to 
play. Secret sins may be hidden for a time, and the 
will may seem to have over them a perfect control ; 
but, when the internal disposition to evil is allowed 
to grow unchecked, the difficulty of concealment 
becomes daily greater, and the chance more imminent 
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of an outbreak by which the real state of the case 
will be revealed. Judas partly revealed himself by 
word of mouth at Bethany, his tongue refiising any 
longer to keep his counsel; and it was not long 
after this before act followed word, and the whole 
world was made aware of his treachery. 

The mode of his exit from the world is pleaded 
on his behalf. And it does tell in his favour. It 
was no doubt better that he should perish as he 
did than that he should live to enjoy the wages of 
iniquity. But his despair was not repentance. Had 
he truly repented, he would have rushed to the feet 
of Jesus and confessed his sin. What if he had been 
cut down by the swords of the soldiers ? He would 
have been the martyr of penitence; he would have 
been instantly forgiven ; and his memory would have 
descended to all generations as a monument of the 
divine mercy and as an encouragement to returning 
sinners. 

There was, indeed, a frightful energy in his despair. 
The narrative says that he flimg down the money 
in the temple, when the priests, who had used but 
would not pity him, refused to take it back ; but the 
more correct rendering is, that he hiu'led it into the 
holiest part of the temple reserved for the priests. 
It was scorching him, and he wished the priests to 
take their share of the blame. He confessed that he 
had betrayed innocent blood. In fact, the whole 
honor of his crime had taken possession of him. 
Before sin is committed, it seems desirable and 
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m^'oidablc, bc^ after it b done, all its gmh and all 
its foOr ftand out stark aijd suring before the eves 
of the souL 

Perhaps Judas was drif^en mad with this sight. 
This is the most charitable view to take of his 
death; for suicide, when not the effect of madness^ 
is much more likely to be the expression of a colossal 
egotism than an attempt to make reparation to the 
injured* Even the mode of the suicide of the tiaitOT 
was characteristicallv mean ; and it is a remarkable 
fiict that the only man reported in the Old Testament 
to have hanged himself is Ahithophel, the betrayer 
of King David. 

There is what looks like a strange confusion in 
the report of his end. One account says that he 
bought a field with the reward of iniquity, another 
that the priests bought a binying ground for strangers 
with the money he had returned to them so violently ; 
one says that he went and hanged himself, another 
that, falling headlong, he burst asimder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out; one seems to say 
that the place was called the Field of Blood because 
it was purchased with blood-money, another because 
it was stained with Judas's own blood. The usual 
explanation given of these discrepancies is, that the 
purchase by the priests is the fuller statement, the 
other being abbreviated. There is an ancient tradi- 
tion that, in the act of hanging himself, Judas made 
use of a rope that snapped, precipitating him into 
an abyss above which the tree was suspended, whereby 
it came to pass that his dead body was mutilated 
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in a shocking manner; and it may have been from 
the effect of both the circumstances mentioned that 
the field received its name. But these harmooistic 
attempts are hardly worth our while. The one accoimt 
knows the commencement of the story better and 
the other the dose ; but something is wanting to 
connect the two. And it is not inappropriate that 
a veil of confusion and mystery should be thrown 
over the end of a character so sinister and a crime 
so appalling. 
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II.— DENIED BY PETER. 

The denial of Peter is a companion picture to the 
betrayal of Judas. The one injury as well as the 
other inflicted on Jesus intense pain. 

The likeness between denier and betrayer is alarm- 
ingly close. If Judas was declared on one occasion 
to have a devil, Peter was addressed on another as 
Satan. And the devil which possessed both of them 
was of the same kind — the devil of selfish and poUtical 
ambition. The spirit of Judas could not have been 
better described than in the words, "Thou savourest 
not the things which be of God, but those which 
be of man " ; yet these words were addressed to 
Peter. The denial of Peter was foretold by his 
Master as well as the betrayal of Judas. This ought 
to have prevented it, and such was the intention 
of Jesus. But foretelling does not prevent tempta- 
tion. A father may warn his son at the door of his 
home to beware of the sins of the city, and, before 
the railway journey is ended, the inexperienced youth 
may have fallen into the clutches of those who he 
in wait for such as he. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the whole world has been forewarned 
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of the broad road which leads to shame, but this 
does not prevent prodigal sons from running to the 
same excess of riot every day that dawns. Peter 
cursing and swearing in the face of his tormentors 
bears a striking resemblance to Judas flinging down 
the money in the eyes of the high priests. And, 
most of all, the fury with which Peter rushes out 
of the high priest's palace resembles the despair with 
which Judas flees forth into the night. 

In some respects Peter's crime was blacker even 
than the other's. For he had stood far nearer his 
Master ; he had uttered the great confession ; he 
affirmed again and again that he never would deny 
Christ. 

But the contrast between the two men is greater 
than the resemblance. The crime of Judas was the 
culmination of a long-continued career of hypocrisy 
and apostasy, the collapse of a character thoroughly 
undermined ; Peter's was the error of an unguarded 
moment. Judas was alienated from Christ, and even 
in his remorse turned his back on Him ; Peter loved 
Jesus more than he himself knew and, when he 
recognised that he had done Him wrong, ran straight 
to His feet to confess his foult 

" Ths sin which practice bams inlo the blood. 
Aad not the one dark bonr irhich bringi remorse. 
Will brand us. after, of whose fold we be." 

All the four Evangelists recoimt the fall of Peter, 
and by piecing their narratives together we gain a 
virid and connected picture of what took place. The 
methods of harmonising are not at present in very 
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good odour with students of the sacred writings ; 
but, when they enable us to gain a consistent and 
lifelike view of an incident like this, we need not 
scruple to take advantage of them. 

When, at the sight of the large body of soldiers 
who had come to arrest Jesus, "all His disciples 
forsook Him and fled," there were two who soon 
rallied from the first panic. One of these was Peter, 
and there can be little doubt that the other was 
John. This, indeed, is not expressly stated; but it 
is St. John who informs us of the fact, and he 
mentions the other disciple in one of those modest 
circumlocutions by which he is wont to designate 
himself. These two followed the procession in the 
midst of which was Jesus afar off along the road 
leading from Gethsemane and then through the 
streets of the city; and they came up with it as 
the last members disappeared through the entrance 
to the high priest's palace. John was shut in, but 
Peter was shut out. John, however, not only knew 
the place but happened to be known to the high 
priest's servants, and he persuaded the keeper of the 
door to admit Peter also. 

While our Western houses open with their doors 
and windows on the street, an Oriental house, on 
the contrary, opens on its own interior and is dead 
to the street. The only opening to the street is an 
arched gateway, penetrating the front of the building 
and leading to a square court, open to the sky, round 
the four sides of which the house is built. The 
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soldiers marched through this archway in the high 
priest's palace and prepared to bivouac for the night 
in the middle of the open court by kindling a fire, 
as the weather was cold ; while those in authority 
took Jesus into a hall on one side of the court, 
where the trial proceeded. This hall seems to have 
been elevated a little above the level of the court 
outside ; but the side of it next the court would 
probably be open, so that those without might see 
a good deal of what was going on within, and those 
within perhaps see and hear a good deal of what 
was going on without. 

St. John seems to have walked straight into the 
judgment-hall, being the only disciple present at the 
trial, Peter might probably have done the same 
with impunity ; but he hesitated. To him the place 
was new, and its palatial splendour struck fear into 
the peasant's heart. Besides, there was that unlucky 
stroke which he had aimed in Gethsemane at the ear 
of Malchus, which had caused him to be much more 
noted by the soldiers than John had been, and so 
increased his chances of detection. The truth is, his 
friend had unconsciously done him a disservice by 
admitting him to the palace at all. A situation which 
exposes one person to no moral danger may be a 
fiery furnace of temptation to another because of his 
peculiar temperament or his peculiar history; and 
such was the position into which the one apostle 
had introduced the other. 

Whilst Peter lingered in uncertainty just inside 
the docH', and looked forward through the archway 
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at the soldiers lounging together in the centre of the 
conrty he was, without knowing it, being spied npon 
by a pair of sharp eyes. These belonged to the 
door-keeper. The door of a huge building like this 
was kept by a man or woman, who had a little 
room or lodge in the side of the archway. By this 
person the large gates were opened to admit vehicles 
or large bodies of people, while individuals were 
admitted through a wicket-gate in one of the halves 
of the great door. The doorkeeper on this occasion 
happened to be a yoimg woman. After admitting 
Peter, she retired into her lodge, where she could 
see without being seen. From Peter's uneasy move- 
ments she could in any case have guessed his stc»ry ; 
but she knew it from his being with John. It was 
certainly amusing to watch a man in such a situation. 

At length, mo\Tng forward out of the shadows 
ot the archway, Peter sat down among the soldiers 
at the fire, making pretence of warming himself. 
The obser\'er from the porter s lodge followed his 
movements with laughing eyes. Soon, her watch 
ending, another maid came to take her place, to 
whom she told the story and pointed out the comedy 
going on at the fire. Then, sajring to her neighbour, 
''See the jest which I am going to play," she went 
up to the fire and, peering mischievously in Peter's 
face, asked if he was not one of Christ's disciples. 

Peter's answer was already determined by the 
fact that he was sitting at the fire, pretending to 
have no special business there. It came out of his 
mouth swift as echo. And it, in turn, determined 
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all that Tollowed, for an actor has to be true to his 
part Thus does sin lead to sin, and the commission 
of one sin is a tacit pledge to commit more. 

Had Peter been asked to do some great thing 
for his Master that night — had he, for example, been 
arraigned by His side at the high priest's bar — it is 
quite credible that he would have acquitted himself 
to perfection and stood forth a moral hero. But 
he was anticipating no danger from the quarter 
whence the attack came, and the great power of 
temptation is surprise. It is to the little temptations, 
which sUp upon us at the fireside, or from ordinary- 
people with whom we are casually thrown into 
contact in the intercourse of life, that the most 
frequent falls are due. Shame, too, is one of the 
most effective aUies of temptation — when two or 
three yoimg men are going somewhere and their 
innocent companion is ashamed to refuse to accompany 
them ; or when someone asks, with a laugh and a 
look of surprise, "Are you one who prays and goes 
to church ? " Many a time has the tongue of a 
saucy girl brought to the ground the profession of 
a strong man, as it did in this case to the virtue of 
Peter. 

Peter did not yet fully realise all that he had 
done, but he was not a man who could tell a 
deliberate lie without being uneasy. He soon rose 
up from the fire and moved off. His intention was 
to escape from the place altogether, which had becom£ 
a trap, and he directed his steps to the archway 
and the gate. But here the other maid, who had 
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followed with keen interest the jest of her com- 
panion, was standing in company with two or three 
of the soldiers. She intercepted him and, instead of 
turning the key in the door to let him out, told 
the bystanders who he was. Again Peter flung out 
an angry denial, and he sealed it with an oath. It 
was an act of madness, yet there was method in the 
madness; for what better proof of not belonging 
to Christ could anyone give than profsme swearing ? 
Strange evidence of the holiness of Christ that, not 
only when His followers do well, do men take 
knowledge of them that they have been with Him, 
but, when they wish to convince the world that they 
have never been in His company, they have only to 
commit some profane and unbecoming action 1 

Peter had not got out of the place, as he intended, 
and was now completely overmastered with excite- 
ment and alarm. Wandering back to the fire, he 
plunged into conversation. This was intended to 
throw off suspicion, but it had precisely the opposite 
effect. What was he talking so loudly for? All 
eyes were directed towards him. His rough GaUlean 
accent betrayed where he came fi-om and connected 
him with the Galilean Prophet Whose trial was going 
on in the adjoining hall. One of the soldiers, a 
relative of Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off, 
recognised him as one of those whom he had seen 
in the garden with Jesus. Others corroborated this 
impression, till at length they were all in fiill cry 
after the quarry. It was fine sport for them in the 
idleness of the night. 
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Peter completely lost his head and launched out 
into denial after denial, mingled with oaths and 
curses. It is generally believed that this profene 
language was the Tesuirection of a practice of his 
youth ; and there can be little doubt of the accuracy 
of this conjecture. Peter was just the man in his 
careless days to crave the emphasis in bis speech 
which such strong language supphes. No doubt he 
had broken oS the habit when he became a disciple 
of John the Baptist, who specially denounced such 
open sins, and in the society of Jesus nothing of 
the kind was ever thought of. But any sin, once 
indulged, seems to leave its roots in the soil,' and in 
iavourable circumstances these will come to the 
sur&ce again. As there are some forms of mental 
disease which remove all the pohsh of culture from 
the appearance of their victims, so that one who 
has been a refined lady or gentleman, reverting to 
type, acquires the boorish look of an ancestor who 
has lived two or three generations before, so, under 
the shock of temptation, Peter lost in an hour the 
beauty of holiness which he had acquired in the 
company of Christ and became a rude, foul-mouthed 
Galilean fisherman again, till even the rough soldiers 
were ashamed of his profanity. 

At that moment the cock crew. This is taken 
to mean that the feathered biped did so, and a 
difficulty has actually been made out of the question 
how any such creature could have been found in 
the high priest's palace, or at all events how it could 
have uttered its voice so opportanely. But, I faacj, 
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there must have been some artificial means of indi- 
cating the time of night — ^perhaps an imitation of 
the crowing of a cock — and in a place of public 
business it would be sure to be heard very distinctly. 
At any rate, Peter heard it, and • in a moment it 
brought him to himself, for he remembered the word 
which Jesus had spoken, ''Before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice." Sin is a brief 
madness. From the moment when the first maid 
challenged him Peter had been under a spell of 
mortal terror, and he had gone on plimging down 
firom one stage to another of falsehood and profsmity. 
It is thus that the prodigal in the far coimtry reels 
firom step to step of degradation, before he comes 
to himself It is thus that the criminal is intoxicated 
with revenge, till he has shed the blood of his 
victim. But, after the deed is completed, he looks 
back on it with different eyes. So Peter awoke 
from his delirium. It had all come to pass as Jesus 
had declared it would, but he himself had maintained 
it never should. He had fallen firom the moral 
level which he had reached by years of effort; he 
was a liar and a profane swearer ; and, worst of all, 
he had denied his Master. 

This was a perilous hour for Peter. Little would 
have sent him plunging down the precipice over 
which Judas went to his own place. But he was 
saved by an imexpected intervention. While the 
soldiers were engaged in baiting him, and when the 
discovery of who he was might have cost him his 
life or at least his liberty, suddenly the attention 
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of all was turned in another direction towards an 
absorbing object. The first stage of the trial within 
bad terminated, and Jesus was being led across the 
court to another apartment, where He was to be 
kept in custody till the next stage of His trial was 
ready to begin. Possibly He may have heard even 
in the judgment-ball the loud and profane assever- 
ations of His disciple ; at all events, when He came 
to the top of the steps descending into the court, 
He could hear them quite distinctly. They pierced 
Him like a sword, and He turned His feoe quickly 
in the direction of His disciple. At the same instant 
Peter looked up — and their eyes met. 

This look of Jesus is one of the most memorable 
moments in His life, as it is an incomparable mo- 
ment in the Ufe of Peter. Neither could speak ; 
they could not dare even to exchange any sign of 
recc^ition, for this would have betrayed Peter to 
the enemies by whom he was surrounded. But what 
need was there of speech or sign ? The one look 
said everything. It was a look of unutterable pain 
and disappointment, like the look cast by Caesar on 
his friend when he resigned himself to death, saying, 
"Et tu, Brutet" In that look Peter saw the character 
and extent of his own downfall fer more fully than 
he had seen it when the cock crew. Then he only 
saw how he had sinned against himself and his own 
ideal, now he saw how he had sinned against im- 
measurable love ; and this is the essence of contrition. 
But there was more in the look than condemnation, or 
Peter, like Judas, would have gone out and hanged 
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himself. There were pity and infinite love. There 
was all that Jesus had expressed when He said 
at the supper table, "I will pray the Father that 
thy faith fail not; and, when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren." The look of Jesus spoke 
of forgiveness and hope. None but a poet can 
put into words the feelings concentrated in such a 
moment of intensest life; and we are grateful to 
Mrs. Browning for her subtle interpretation of it : 

*' I think that look of Jesus might seem to say : 
' Thoa, Peter ! Art thoa a common stone. 
Which I at last must break My heart upon 
For all God's charge to His high angels may 
Guard my feet better? Did I yesterday 
Wash thy feet, My beloved, that they should run 
Quick to destroy Me 'neath the morning sun? 
And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray? 
The cock crows coldly. Go and manifest 
A late contrition, but no bootless fear! 
For when thy final need is dreariest 
Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here; 
My voice to God and angels shall attest, 
" Because I know this man, let him be clear.'* ' '* 

The attention of the soldiers being diverted for 
a moment, Peter seized the opportimity to escape 
firom the scene of temptation. Covering his head 
with his cloak, he made a rush for the gateway; 
and now no interposition of a woman could stop 
him — for, indeed, the obstacles by which the tempted 
think themselves hemmed-in are imaginary, and 
disappear before a resolute mind like withes before 
the touch of flame. Out he flimg himself into the 
night, and the door crashed to behind him. He 
had left the glare and the splendour, the crowd 
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of soldiers and the voices of the judgmeot-hall ; 
he was alone in the night, with the great silent 
spaces round him, and with the stars, like the eyes 
of God, looking down from above. But still the 
maddening memory of his sin was with him — of 
his sudden and guilty descent from the position to 
which three years of discipline had raised him ; and 
still that look of Jesus was with him — that look 
through which he had gazed once more into the 
illimitable spaces of bis Saviour's love. And, when 
he thought thereon, 

"He filled the silence, weeping Ktlerly." 

Amidst these tears Peter was " converted." By this 
great word Jesus Himself characterised beforehand 
the change which was to take place in his spirit that 
night, when He said to him, " When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren." Peter had, indeed, before 
this experienced changes any of which might have 
been described as his conversion, but this was the 
most revolutionary he ever underwent. Up to this 
point his character had been exceedingly volatile and 
formless. He often promised great things and even 
set out to perform them ; but he was easily diverted 
from his aim. He was more like a bank of sand, 
which comes down on the head of him who trusts 
it, than a rock ; though his Master, in anticipatioQ 
of what he was one day to become, had given him 
the name of Peter. But, from the date of his fall 
and recovery onwards, he was a different being. 
There is not in history a greater contrast than 
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between the Peter of the Gospels and the Peter of 
the Acts. In Acts Peter is the protagonist of the 
greatest spiritual movement the world has ever seen, 
and he acts almost invariably with wisdom, con- 
sistency and intrepidity. This was the result of that 
great night's experience. 

There is no more striking illustration pf the 
principle, daringly formulated by St. Augustine, 
that out of the errors and failures of the past we 
may construct a ladder on which to rise to heights 
of attainment which could never otherwise have been 
reached. Peter had been self-sufficient and foolhardy, 
ever ready to brag of what he was able to do. But 
that night he discovered the depths of evil in himself 
and learned never to trust in his own resolutions 
any more. In conscious weakness, he thenceforth 
cast himself on the power of God; and this is the 
secret of strength — "When I am weak, then am I 
strong." But even more important than this re- 
velation of himself to himself was the new revelation 
he received of the heart of Christ, when, instead of 
flinging him off in resentment and scorn because he 
had proved imworthy, the Saviour threw into a look 
such a redeeming force as lifted him out of many 
waters, more perilous than those from which the 
arm of the same Saviour had rescued him when he 
was trying to walk on the waves but began to sink. 
This fresh experience of magnanimous love inspired 
Peter with an enthusiasm which became for the rest 
of his life the inspiration of every kind of endeavour 
and sacrifice for Christ. 
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Jesus dealt very tenderly with him till the wounds 
and bruises of his spirit were thoroughly healed. He 
sent to him, through the holy women, the message, 
combining faithfulness and clemency so wonderfully, 
"Go and tell My disciples, and Peter, that I go 
before them into Galilee." St. Paul informs us that 
one of the earliest appearances of the risen Lord 
was to "Cephas"; and, although no details of this 
incident are given, it is not difficult to conjecture what 
must have been its sum and substance. Finally came 
the ever memorable scene when Peter was pubUcly 
restored to his position and ofhce ; for it was essential 
that the whole Christian circle should know that be 
had been perfectly forgiven. At first Peter did ncrt 
know what his Master was driving at, and answered 
the question too easily. But Jesus asked it again, to 
draw an answer irom a deeper place, and Peter 
replied more seriously. Then, for the third time, 
Jesus put the question, plunging it this time like a 
sword down into His servant's conscience, till it drew 
blood ; and it was in iiill view of his fall that 
Peter answered very humbly yet very confidently, 
"Lord, thou knowest all things. Thou knowest that 
I love Thee." In fact, Peter had loved Jesus all the 
time. It was love to the Lord Himself which kept 
him clinging to the cause when its fortunes seemed 
to be wrecked. He loved with his heart even when 
he was denying with his lips. His love experienced 
a mighty revival when Jesus cast on him the rescuing 
look and saved him from despair. Love, as Jesus 
Himself indicated again and again in this interview. 
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made him henceforth fit, as one of the foremost 
shepherds of the flock, to feed the sheep and to 
tend the lambs. 

It is natural to think of these experiences as 
spread over a long time. But they were compressed 
into a very brief space indeed. The soul does not 
reckon by the revolutions of the dock; there are 
hoiu3 that are bigger than* days, and days which 
bulk in the retrospect like years. Six weeks after 
Peter entered the comt of the high priest's palace, 
wondering with the astonishment of a peasant and 
quailing before the raillery of a girl, he stood in the 
judgment-hall of the same palace, confronting the 
high priest himself and all the principalities and 
powers of the land; and there was neither tremble 
in his limbs nor quiver in his voice as he declared, 
''This is the Stone which was set at nought of you 
builders, which is become the head of the comer; 
neither is there salvation in any other, for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved." The lips which had 
denied the Lord had fully recovered their power of 
confessing Him; and never again did they felter, 
frpm that day to the day when he sealed his testi- 
mony with a martyr's death. 
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I. 

The history which describes the Cross and Passion of 
Jesus Christ is at once fact and allegory : a nairative 
of events that happened in time, yet the symbol of 
truths whose home is eternity. Calvary is like a stage 
on which is seen in progress a tragedy that condenses 
as into a moment the mystery and the meaning of the 
universe, expressing the innermost mind of the ever- 
lasting Father, yet revealing the powers that contend 
round and for the immortal soul of man. 

The still pool or the solitary tam may, as it looks 
into the silent face of heaven, reflect the innumerable 
stars ; and so the Crucifixion is like a glass in which we 
may see standing tt^ther, for contrast and comparison, 
the winsome grace of God and hideous Evil in the 
undisguise it wears when it feels conscious of victory. 
But things never are what evil thinks them to be. 
" There they crucifled Him," and though they did not 
mean it, their cross made Hhn diviner and more im- 
perishable. Calvary can never more fade from the eye, 
or be razed from the memory or be plucked from the 
mind of the world, without, indeed, its heart being at 
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the root. And the Cross owes its attractive power to 
the fact that man has come to read it, not through its 
hated setting, but through the consciousness of the 
Crucified. He had come to Jerusalem to die, for there 
only could the last of the Prophets be offered as the 
last and most perfect of all the Sacrifices. He had 
foretold all He was to suffer at the hands of the chief 
priests and the elders, and He had foreseen the Cross 
standing at the end of His way of sorrow. But He 
did not think of it as the penalty of a crime, but 
rather as the symbol of the death by which He was 
to save the sinner, and of the act which " gave His soul 
a ransom for many." 

The thoughts that moved Him foimd expres- 
sion in the intimacy of the supper table. There 
He had told His disciples that He was "to shed 
His blood for the remission of sins." He rose from 
the supper and He left the chamber, feeling as a victim 
anointed to the sacrifice. The life was over, the death 
was at hand ; He had ceased to be His own or even to 
be man's, and had become altogether God's. Yet the 
mode and moment of the offering sore troubled Him. 
The idea that the death that w^as to save man was to 
be due to the crime of men, penetrated Him \sith 
anguish and created His passion. Though He had 
come for this hour, yet He shrank from the hour when 
He stood in its presence. But He shrank not because 
of the suffering it involved for Himself, but because of 
the reproach it was to cast upon the people He loved 
and for whom He was about to die. He cried to be 
saved from the hour, though He rejoiced that it marked 
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the moment of His return to the Father. The sad and 
dreadful tragedy of His destiny seized Him, for He 
was ffiolted by the love of one who suffered as a 
Saviour, and pierced and pained by the agony of one 
who dies at the hands and by the hate of men. And 
that tragic collision of feeling grew fiercer all through 
the trial, when He had to watch the swift-changing 
scenes pass before His spirit, the plottings of the priests, 
the vacillations of the procurator, the instability and 
the vindictive passion of the people, the weakness and 
the apostasy of the disciples, the ^thfiilness of the few, 
the pity of the women, and the dark and terrible irony 
of the whole. 

If we thus analyse the elements that had been 
pressed into the cup He was to drink, we shall not 
wonder that He prayed the Father to let it pass. There 
are men who have thought that Gethsemane expressed 
the Saviour's fear of death. But in so thinking they read 
themselves into the moment, rather than read the 
moment through Him. What He feared was not the 
death, but the part sin played in the death, when there 
was added to the wanton mockery and hate of men the 
awful and agonising idea that the very act by which 
He saved was an act by which they were to be the 
more severely condemned. In this the mystery of the 
Passion lies. It describes the agony of the Saviour 
as He submits to the death which is to save men by 
surrendering Himself into hands that are swift to do 
evil. It was the tragedy of infinite mercy that only 
by heightening the sin of man could it accomplish his 
salvation. 
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But the attitude of the priests and rulers to Him 
was not as His to them ; it was the attitude of men 
who needed a victim and cared not for the rights or the 
agonies of the victim they needed. They feared, and 
so they hated; they hated, and so they crucified. 
This does not mean that the men were wicked, but 
only that they were zealous for the claims and dignity 
of their office, and jealous of the Man who was making 
it seem superfluous or mean. It does, indeed, seem 
strange that men should have seen an3rthing to hate in 
Jesus, still stranger that they should have been capable 
of so hating as to be willing to crucify Him. Was He 
not holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners ? 
But there is no reproach to a bad man's badness like the 
goodness of a good man ; there is nothing that reproves 
a false priest like a true priest's truth. And so the men 
who had no claim to the holiest office were provoked 
by the character of Him Who had received in the 
highest possible degree the vocation of God. They 
therefore called a council and considered what they 
should do with One Whose words were troubling their 
State. The pohcy which conunended itself to them 
was formulated by the chief priest : " It is expedient 
that one man die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not." What he meant was that their 
craft was in danger, and that it was better that He Who 
endangered it should die than that their craft should 
cease. He did not ask why One Who was in character 
and function a true priest of God should endanger the 
priesthood that had risen by the ordinances and for the 
convenience of men. It was enough for him to know 
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that his office and bis order were tbieatened, to feel 
justified in sacrificing the blameless and beautiful Person 
Who was the unconscious cause of danger to "the 
nation," i>. "the priesthood." And his wonls seemed 
to the assembled council the voice of high statesman- 
ship. Cunning is the contradiction of wisdom. The 
cunning man is a disguised fool, driven to seek the 
readiest way of escape from the consequences of his 
own folly. And so their mean expediency by crucify- 
ing Jesus caused the supreme tragedy of time. But 
it did not save their people ; on the contrary, it 
occasioned the coming of a divine revenge. Jerusalem, 
anxious for her own safety, perished. Round her the 
Roman drew his iron and impenetrable lines, her proud 
temple and her lofty towers were levelled with the dust, 
and she became a smoking ruin, with barren salt sown 
upon the place where Zion once stood, beautiful for 
situation and the joy of the whole earth. But love 
of the Crucified has given her an ideal and etema] 
existence in the &ith of men. Athens, the eye of 
Greece, may stand to all ages as tlie home of beauty 
and of culture ; Rome, the seat of empire, may have 
seemed the symbol to her own people of eternity, as to 
us of political power ; but Jerusalem is, above all other 
cities, the symbol of religion, and over the very 
turmoil in which she perished we seem to see stretched 
the sceptre of eternal righteousness. And this idealisa- 
tion she owes to the Cross— Calvary has made her sacred 
for evermore. 

It is needful, then, to distinguish the accidents ol the 
death of the Saviour lrc«n the Psssioo and the Sacrifice 
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which were all His own. Man's part added to the 
sufTeringSy but not to the merit of the sacrifice or the 
efficacy of His work. They contributed the setting; 
His person created and constituted the act Their part 
sprang from the lower passions which permitted Satan, 
out of his immense experience of the feebleness of 
selfishness, to say, '' Skin for skin ; yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life." Christ's act came out of 
the grace which, " though rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through His poverty might become rich." 
And each part so relieved the other as to heighten the 
collective effect Thus, when the priests had secured 
not only His capture, but also His trial and His con- 
demnation by the governor, their vindictive anger, as by 
a stroke of ironical genius, contrived the means at once 
of expressing their spite and of increasing His pain. 
He had spoken of God as His Father — and certainly if 
ever such a name for God fell fitly from a human tongue 
it was from His. And He had described Himself as 
God's Son — and if ever man could think of anyone as 
Son of God then it must be a person such as He was. 
But the priests, when they had Him on the cross, help- 
less, vanquished, dying, gratified their lust of hate by 
breaking into jibes : " He trusted in God : let Him 
deliver Him now if He desireth Him." " If Thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the cross." Thfen 
they had seen Him work miracles — ^they did not dare 
to deny the miracles He worked, though they had tried 
to explain them by invoking the power He had come 
to overthrow. But now they had discovered the limits 
Qf the |>ower they feared ; it had availed for other^i but 
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did not avail for Himself ; and so in their delight at the 
discovery they went to and fro before His cross and 
cried, "He saved others, Himself He cannot save." 
Then they had seen that He was without blame, and 
they had been silent when He asked them whether they 
could convict Him of sin ; but now they had found a 
way of making Him seem guilty of the sin they bad 
failed to discover. 

When Pilate had set before them Jesus and 
Barabbas and asked which of the two they wished 
to have released, they had chosen Barabbas, the 
"robber" \ and had left Jesus to endure the cross and 
bear the reproach of being the greater culprit. And 
when He was led forth to die they placed Him between 
two " malefactors," as if to daiim Him still further and 
to drench His holy name in the associations of hateful 
crime. They imagined that they had made it impossible 
for those who had loved and followed Him, and lived in 
the light of His magnificent eye, to idealise the form or 
glorify the nature of One Whose sun had set on the 
cross, tarnished and blackened as by two immense 
clouds of darkness standing on each side of His glory, 
the "malefactors" who were crucified with Him, "one 
on His right hand and the other on His left." As they 
looked on their handiwork, they may well have thought 
that they were indeed victorious men, for had they not 
seen by the grace of their own craft their foe perish ? 

But had these priests never read in their own Psalms, 
" Surely the iKTath of men shall praise Him " ? And if 
ever the wrath of men broke into a song that glorified 
God, it was now. AU the acts suf^ested by the gbnini 
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of hate became at the touch of the Crucified changed 
into signs and occasions of grace. Jesus on the cross 
behaves like the Redeemer of the world. What had 
been designed to mock and insult Him turned in His 
hands into a new opportunity for the expression of 
divine love and truth. They mocked Him when He 
cried in His agony like one forsaken of God : for how 
could He as man descend into the darkness of the grave 
without the common human shrinking before that dark- 
ness and at the touch of its cold and awful hand ? But, 
whatever sense might feel, how could God forsake the 
spirit of His Holy One ? And had He not shown how 
near He had come to Him in death when He recalled 
Him from the grave and exalted Him to His Own right 
hand? His resurrection is no child of the human 
imagination, without any meaning or warrant save 
such as it owes to eye-witnesses ; it is a &ct of divine 
inspiration and spiritual experience. From then till 
now He has lived and reigned, and been to the ages 
that stand between Him and us, not only living, but as 
the very cause of their life. The men who mocked 
gloried in having found the limits of the power which 
He could no longer use to insult their impotence. But 
the hour of miracles was for Him only beginning : the 
reign of His grace was to have as its symbol the very 
instrmnent they had expected to extinguish His name. 
For at His touch the cross lost all its associations of 
horror and crime and death, and gathered round it the 
attributes of a pity that never slumbered, a mercy that 
never failed, a love mightier than the grave. He re- 
ceived it steeped in all the shameful memories of the 
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scaffold where crime had expiated its guilt, and he 
transmuted it into the symbol which has been carved on 
the tomb of those we have loved and lost, to express a 
hope that lives in the fiice of death ; which has been 
borne on the breast of the cmgader or the banner of the 
warrior, to speak of a victory that could know no 
defeat ; which has marked on the field of battle the 
spot where carnage ceased and where began the 
ministry of healing which knew no man as friend and 
none as foe, but only as the wounded who needed to 
be nursed, the sick who wanted to be cured, or the 
dying who waited to be consoled ; and which has been 
made to adorn the grave of the martyred saint, or to 
speak to a race lost in evil of a God that could not let it 
go or leave it to perish in its sin. The very "male- 
factors" who had been selected to overshadow His 
fame, and give infamy to His end, were made to illus- 
trate the grace that dwelt in Him in the very hour and 
article of death. They placed the one on the right 
hand and the other on the left, that like two pillars 01 
darkness they might the more utterly quench His light ; 
but His light shone through the darkness and made the 
pillars luminous with infinite significance. The oue 
male&ctor realised his sin and sorrowed unto penitence ; 
while the other, craving a life he did not deserve and 
never had honoured, passed through his impenitence to 
a death he was too hardened to fear. 

11. 

The whole story of the Cross thus turns into a divine 
allegory. Jesus stands in the midst of time and of sin. 
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with a world touched into penitence on His right hand 
and a world touched into impenitence and shamelessness 
on His left. He touches both, He is touched by both, 
and both show their essential qualities at his touch. 
The most oflFensive things that mockery could imagine 
and hate could do but seemed to make His face, even in 
its sorrow, radiant with a love too divine to be ex- 
tinguished. If, then, the Crucifixion be read as at once 
fact and allegory, event and symbol, what are the ideas 
it expresses to us ? 

For one thing, it shows that the Cross is common to 
men ; and each of us has first Xo bear it and then be 
borne on it. The three who were crucified together 
formed a strange trinity of sufferers : the bad man who 
loves and clings to his badness ; the bad man who 
abhors and renoimces it; and the holy, the beautiful, 
and the gracious Son of God, stand together in the 
fellowship of pain, are joined in the common brother- 
hood of the Cross. Evil casts a shadow across the 
universe from which even God may not escape. The 
little child that does not know its right hand from its 
left, knows pain and death ; the hero who would rather 
die a thousand times than have his name tarnished by 
dishonour, falls a victim to the revenge or cowardice or 
greed of some mean and contemptible traitor ; the fond 
and trustful woman who loves neither wisely nor well, is 
made the victim of some base man's lust, and becomes 
an outcast from the society that will neither forget nor 
condone her sin, though it \snll hasten with soft and 
willing feet to forgive and forget the guilt of her seducer ; 
the simple and the unworldly who have a little money 
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to invest tnist it to some commercial vampire who lives 
on the blood and substance of the simple, then lose it 
all, and come face to &ce with gaunt and pitiless 
poverty. The Cross has many forms ; it is universal, it 
stands in every highway and byway of life ; and in all 
we meet men bending under its weight, canying the bier 
that will yet carry them. And it is strange that while 
the Cross is commcm, it is unequal in its pain and 
pressure, like a burden unevenly distributed on the 
shoulders of men. The stalwart villain carries it and 
hardly feels its weight ; he is carried by it without 
caring for its shame, while be is hardly touched by its 
pain. The gentle and pitiful cany theirs and feel it a 
burden beyond their strength, and they fall before their 
Calvary is reached, exhausted by the steepness of the 
way. And it is heaviest of all where the blamelessness 
is most complete. He Who ought, if hohness had meant 
enjoyment, to have gone through life gaily as to the 
sound of minstrelsy, bears the saddest and most tragic 
Cross of all time, a Cross which can be represented 
neither by the wooden instrument of death, nor by 
pierced hands and feet, nor wounded side. This Cross 
cannot be measured or weighed or figured, for it is 
inner, the sorrow of the heart that breaks for sin, the 
pity which turns the vision of evil into a suffering that is 
sacrifice. 

But here a question too grave to be passed unnoticed 
calls for discussion. Why did the Holy Son of God so 
suSer ? In this question there are really two : first, 
Why, in a world which love made and righteousness 
governs, do the irmoceot sufier with the guilty 7 and, 
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secondly, How do the Passion and Sorrow (li the Saviour 
stand related to our salvation ? The principle that must 
guide us in our answer to the first question may be 
stated thus: Man makes sin, but God sends sorrow, 
and where the sin has been made no more beneficent 
messenger than sorrow can be sent even by the 
Heavenly Grace. Were there no suffering in a world 
where evil is, it would mean that its Sovereign cared as 
little for the evil as for the good, was indifferent to both, 
and could view without concern the departure of man 
fi-om the obedience that is holiness and peace. He 
sends suffering that He may chastise the evil-doer, and 
move him, through the knowledge of his sin in its fruits, 
to a penitence which he would otherwise not dream of 
seeking. Dark is the shadow which sin has cast upon 
time, aiid om* world, as it wanders through space, lies 
cold and bleak in the night wind that rises fi'om the 
swamps of its own wrong, and comes laden with damp 
mists and death. But across the dark there runs a 
golden band of sunlight, that grows ever wider and falls 
with ever director ray upon the sore heart of the weary 
vagrant ; and this band is made by the sorrow which 
comes from God and leads back to Him. And there 
could be no remedial suffering for the guilty unless the 
innocent suffered with him. For are they not both of 
one kin ? and how is it possible that the kindly innocent 
could be without sorrow when he sees his sinful kin 
enduring the chastisement that is his due ? Blood is 
thicker than water ; the bond it forms between men is 
strange and potent and infrangible, and will not allow 
those of one blood to be indifferent to each other's fete. 
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Sin, therefore, is oertaiD to pain the good more than the 
evil; and transgression may well be a more terrible 
thing to an archangel's eye than to a devil's ezperienoe. 
On the white fiice of the snow a black spot will seem 
max densely black than when it lies against a back- 
ground ^ed and flecked and grey. And so to the soul 
that has never sinned evil will seem a darker and more 
hideous thing than it will to the soul that has never seen 
hohness or cared to see it, that has no associations of 
wisullied white to bring out the dismal blackness that 
lies around and lives within it. 

The suffering of the innocent with the guilty has 
thus a twofold significance : it is the touch of nature 
which shows the kinship of the good with the evil, and 
it is the effect of the clear and single eye that, seeing sin 
as it is, makes hohness mourn for guilt. And in the suffer- 
ing thus caused there works a remedial power. The 
sinful never so know their sin as when they see sorrow 
for it incorporated in one who did no evil and yet 
suffered from the wrong. The sight of a father going 
down in sorrow to the grave, his hair whitened with 
shame for sin he never committed, his heart broken with 
regret for wrong he never perfonned, has wakened 
remorse in many a profligate who had never known he 
had a conscience and had but gloried in his shame. The 
sudden apparition of a mother seeking a follen daughter 
— as Mary may have sought her buried Lord — and not 
able to see for her blinding tears, has sent the daughter 
weeping back into her yesterdays, seeking the innocence 
she knew in her childhood and lost with her happier 
days. And so the Cross, speaking to men of the Fasaifm 
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of God for their sin, sets them, as it were, back in the 
heart of God, and therefore causes them to see it as with 
the divine eye, to judge it as with the divine consdence, 
to hate it with a divine hatred, and to avoid it with the 
unconscious serenity and sureness of the divine will. 
And the mysterious force by which it compels man to 
feel sin as God feels it, the Cross does not lose with the 
lapse of time. The farther we travel down the ages the 
nearer it comes to us : the flight of time is a movement 
towards it. Its memory does not fade with the years, 
but the infinite grace that speaks in it moves with a 
swifter step than soft-footed time even in its most rapid 
strides. It is indeed to state no paradox, but only the 
most obvious fact, to say we feel nearer the Cross and 
the Crucified to-day than did the Roman centurion who 
cried as he witnessed the last agony of the Saviour, 
" Truly this is the Son of God." 

III. 

But we must turn from this digression — if di- 
gression it be — ^to the persons and events described 
in the sacred history; and as we continue looking 
at those who were crucified together, their differences 
in character are invested with more significance than 
their similarity in fete. It is strange how little we 
know of these malefectors; they touch Jesus at the 
moment of His death, and the touch has made them 
immortal. Who they were, and what their names, 
from whom they had descended, where they had been 
bom, and where they had lived, or what they had 
done to bring them to the cross, we know not; we 
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only know that they were crucified with Him. Yet 
can we be said to know a man if all we know is a 
sin^e moment or event in his career ? No moment 
stands alone ; it is the child of an innumerable 
multitude of moments that went before it, and 
the parent of an innumerable multitude that will 
come after it. And unless we can read it in its 
connection we' cannot interpret it. For it is im- 
possible to cut a section out of a man's life, 
isolate it, and understand it in its isolation. It is 
only as it rises out of his past and aeates his future 
that it has for us any intelligible meaning or speaks 
to us any vital truth. How, then, can we know these 
men without a past, living before our eyes through 
only a single brief moment ? Malebctors they may 
be, but why did the one remain impenitent, and why 
did the other become penitent ? What made the one 
blind to the significance of the Saviour and the other 
as if he were all one open vision sensitive to the 
truth, we cannot tell. 

Still, we may construct for them a possible past 
to explain their present difference. We may, then, 
imagine that rather more than thirty years before this 
fateful moment three children were bom to three 
several mothers. Birth, indeed, is everywhere a mar- 
vellous thing. We speak of the world as old, but it 
never can be old so long as young life continues to 
rise within it. The last new child is to the last new 
mother as wonderful as was her firstborn to Eve, 
when she exclaimed, " I have gotten a man firom the 
Lord." Birth keeps the soul of the world young, 
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touches it with the wonder, fills it with the love that 
is akin to religion. And if we think of these three 
births as happening near each other in space and in 
time, yet we may not think of them as all alike wonder- 
ful to the imaginations of the persons who saw the 
little children come. 

The first of these we may suppose was bom to a 
hunted woman in a cave where wild men, outlaws, 
enemies of order and justice, had made their home. 
In the inaccessible hill-country the robber had his 
haunt, and where he dwelt there blended one day 
with the voices of the lawless men, whose only use 
for the name of God was to garnish the firequent 
and brutal oath, the piercing yet helpless cry of a 
babe. And the babe grew into the child, hearing only 
the savage voices round him, speaking their wild minds 
or breaking into fierce curses ; and as he knew no other 
men, he learned to think their thoughts, to conceive 
society in their manner as an organised hypocrisy, 
the honest man as but the plausible knave who acquired 
in a secret, silken way the goods which the robber 
by open and manly violence possessed himself of, in 
order that he might serve, if not the common, yet 
his own peculiar weal. And so the child, having no 
opportunity to become a being of another order, grew 
even as the men were, learned profane speech as his 
mother tongue, heard no noble thoughts expressed, 
saw no chivalrous deeds done, but, inured firom child- 
hood to profligacy and to wrong, he grew into crime, 
committing it as one to the manner bom, who knew 
no law save the will of the robber chief who by the 
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fear of bis strength and the love of plunder ruled the 
wild men of the cave. 

The second child we may imagine as bom about 
the same time in the house of a priest or rabbi. 
Wonderful he seemed to the mother, trained to think 
of the Lord as "the Giver of every good thing"; 
wonderful he would have seemed to the father had 
public duty ever permitted him to think of his own 
child. By day the father had to minister at the altar, 
or to attend the Sanhedrin, or to do some one of the 
multitude of thii^ that fell to him as a priest or 
ruler of the people ; and when he came home at night 
he was too fretted, too weary or worried, to care to 
see or to teach his boy. And he, untamed by a mas- 
culine and authoritative mind, grew up indulged but 
undisciplined, petted, uneducated, the apple of a mother's 
eye, the neglected incident of a father's life. He learned 
in earliest days to repeat by heart the psalms or hymns 
she loved. But he was wayward, and she feared that 
the inflexible &ther, if be knew the waywardness of 
the son, would be mrare inflexible in fais behaviour 
and severe in his punishment than even was his wont 
So she hid the boy's misdoings, till in a moment of 
unwonted temptation he committed a misdeed that 
could not be hid, and he fled from his home and the 
consequences of his act to the society of the wild men 
in the hill-country and to the shelter of their cave. 
And so it happened that the two men, who had been 
bora so for apart, had hved together, robbed together, 
together been captured and condemned, and now to- 
gethn they had come to the cross. 
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But very different had been the character and 
history of the third Child, though by a tragic misdiance 
He seemed joined in final £aite with the other two. 
He had come to bring ''peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men." But He brought these gracious gifts 
by enduring hate, insult, and insolence, what has been 
described as " the contradiction of siimers." He lived 
in beautiful simplicity as a child, in holy obscurity as 
a boy, doing His father's business while nursed in the 
piety of an humble home ; and in due season he became 
the Teacher, the Master in Israel, the Light and also 
the Life of the world. But there is nothing so im- 
patient of difference as convention, nothing that can 
so little bear to be crossed or thwarted as custom ; and 
the very pre-eminence of His goodness made Him 
hateful to men whose conventions had authority, whose 
customs were law, but whose natures were neither 
humane nor holy. And they hated Him for His truths 
they disliked Him for His goodness, and they were 
jealous of the admiration the people gave to His words 
and acts. But they were men of public dignity and 
place, and so, clothing their hate in judicial forms, 
they tried Him by a standard which, iwhile it did not 
apply to His character and claims, yet legally brought 
Him to the cross. 

And so these three, so unlike in history, so much 
more unlike in character, now meet together in what 
seems an identical fate. 
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IV. 

But this fateful assodation affects each of the three 
in a strikingly dissimilar yet most characteristic way. 
The character and the peison of Jesus at once 
declared themselves by acting on the two malefactors 
as a discriminative and separative and judicial au- 
thority. The association of the two evil-doers had 
but tended to increase their activity in crime and 
their pride in violence ; but their association with 
Jesus revealed most significant differences between 
them — showed how in one the evil that would not 
respond to good hardened into impenitence, and how 
in the other reminiscences of good surviving amid the 
evil broke into penitence and a confession that at 
once ennobled the man and exalted the Saviour, 
The association, then, is not due to insignificant 
accident : the male&ctors have a function which they 
splendidly fulfil : they form a background which throws 
into relief the peiKin of Jesus, and helps us to see iato 
His Spirit and read the meaning of the Passion whose 
outward expression is the Cross. 

There is first the impenitent man : he has much to 
regret, but he regrets nothing; worthy of death, he 
yet confronts it thoughtless as to his past, careless as 
to his hiture. While blame is most of all due to 
himself, he yet blames the Blameless, and rails as if 
the feult were His ; though divided from Jesus by 
as vast a gulf as separates hell from heaven, he is yet 
so unconscious of the difference and the distance 
between them that he dares to associate himself 
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with the Christ in the demand, "Save Thyself and 
us." The man has so lived as to learn nothing that 
was worth learning, even concerning himself. He 
does not know the god-like possibilities once latent 
in his own nature ; he is blind to the infinities within 
as well as around him, to the true nature of the evil 
he has done, to the guilt and the misery which 
indulgence in it had brought. He can, like other 
fools, " rush in where angels fear to tread " ; and 
with equal shamelessness, on the one hand, mock at 
sin, though only to find at the bitter end the mockery 
it can make of him ; and, on the other hand, scorn 
the pity that, undiscovered, beats and breathes beside 
him, potent in the divine strength to help, even on 
the Cross. The man had suffered, chastisement had 
come to him as it comes to all ; conscience had spoken, 
truth had pleaded for an hearing; but he had loved 
evil, had followed crime, and it had led him to the 
bitterest of all ends, where he stands face to £aice 
with death, blind to the divine pity that suffered 
by his side, railing at it because it loved him too 
well to lift him back into the life where he would 
be free to sin once more. It was better that he 
should go into eternity, and there learn to think more 
truly of himself, his sin, and his God. 

The penitent is a man with a past in which good 
and evil had so mingled as to affect his present and 
the attitude his mind assumed to death and the cross. 
His memory is so charged with reminiscences of the 
higher things he had once learned, as well as the 
baser things he had later done, that the two currents 
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meet and contend in the experiences of bis final 
moments. And here he is able to find in the better 
a test to detennine the character and the quality of 
the baser things. And so he is conscious of the 
wickedness of his past, of the guilt of his present, of 
the awfiil event which forces a spirit clothed in its 
crimes into the dread mysteries of death and eternity, 
and, above all, into the presence of the Eternal Judge. 
He is, therefore, in a mood to be touched by the 
pitiful tragedy of the Cross. He feels that men who 
bear it ought not to rail at one who bears it with 
them; for they are "in the same condeomation." 
On the contrary, they ot^ht to feel the solemn 
sanctity of their conmion shame, and sorrow, and 
calamity. For himself, he knows that he deserves 
to die; his crimes have made his cross, and now 
he blames not the cross but the crimes. " We indeed 
die justly, for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds." But in the very degree that he is conscious 
of his own evil he perceives two things : how that 
evil intensifies the tragic significance of death, and 
how it magnifies the goodness of Him Who is dying 
without crime — the Man Who " has done nothing 
amiss." To be twins, bom of one mother, with the 
same blood in the veins, to have lain in the same 
bosom and dnmk from the same breasts, is to be 
alike not simply in descent and home, in lace and 
feature, but so akin in spirit and in temper as to be 
nearer and dearer to each other " than common man 
is to common man." But to be twins in death, bom 
into eternity at the same mcunent, and by the same 
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event, is to have a sanctity that will abide for ever. 
And still more remarkable than his vision of the 
sanctity of the moment is that of the sacredness of 
the Person beside him. A man who dies because he 
is too good to live must be as £sur above the ordinary 
level and customary ideals of the multitude as a man 
who dies for his crime is below them. And so this 
man's moral eyes are opened, and he sees a wonderful 
thing — the Christ in the Crucified ; while behind him 
there stretches a dark and gloomy past, there is beside 
him a radiant and holy Person, and he sees between 
the dark and the bright the rainbow of promise, the 
beautiful arch of God, adown which the celestial 
messenger of peace travels with its message of grace 
to his spirit. And through the light this made about 
his soul the man beholds beside him the Victor over 
Death and the Grave and the Cross. " Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom." 

But if these two men are thus distinguished, the 
evil of the one hardened and the good in the other 
evoked and vivified by the person of Jesus, they, in 
their turn, combine to make Him more lucid and 
intelligible to us than He had been before. He has 
no evil to regret ; He is not haimted by a past that 
holds Him by the the twin hands of horror and 
remorse. He is all radiant within, though there is 
behind and about Him a background of desertion 
and shame. Love dwells within Him ; obedience 
has built for Him the Cross. The Father Whose 
apparent desertion had forced from Him an exceeding 
bitter cry, is near Him, for had not angels come to 
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strengthen Him in the Garden ? But all the more 
because of the radiant holiness within He sees the 
meaning of the scene vhich is proceeding before His 
&ce. The scorn of the priests, the anger of the 
people, the hateful cries of the men who hate the 
more that their victim is He iroia Whom they had 
expected the redemption of Israel — all have a meaning 
plain to His clear and open sense. Yet of all things 
the least possible to present to the human imagination 
is the consciousness of our Lord at this supreme 
moment of His passion. But let us try to think of 
what He may have experienced under some material 
fonn. Let us imagine, then, an immense spirit, 
sensitive through and through, stretched as an enor- 
mous canopy over the earth. On the upper or convex 
side of it, turned towards the serener and more radiant 
heaven, there falls the everlasring sunlight which is 
the smile of God. It hears the soi^ of the ai^ls 
in Paradise, is swept by the wings of ministering 
spirits, and thrilled by feeling near it the celestial 
hosts who have come to succour Him in His sorrow. 
But its concave side, which is turned to earth, hears 
the groans and sighs, the curses and mad laughter 
of time. The oath of the man who thinks of God 
only as the minister to his hate ; the prayer of the 
woman forsaken of love and bearing within her the 
legacy of lust ; the wild song of the drunkard ; the 
mocking prayer of the hypocrite; the spiteful and 
vmdictive cries of the successful plotter over his 
victim — these all rise and penetrate the ear which 
beads like an immense arch of life over our < 
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And then, as the upward tide of piercing and painful 
sound meets the downward tide of radiant and 
harmonious bliss, can we imagine the miserable joy, 
the happy deUrium, the awfid passion of emotions 
in which love and horror blend; each in its own 
degree transcendent yet so interfused as to create an 
indecomposable and indescribable unity in that listen- 
ing spirit ? Even such was the cross to Christ and 
Christ on the cross. Need we wonder why He broke 
into the cr)*, "My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ? " Must it not have seemed as if the 
rampant evil of earth had not simply contradicted 
but overwhelmed the radiant God of heaven ? But 
the mood out of which that cry came passes ; and 
as the cry dies away two things emerge, speaking 
of the infinite fisuth that bade the Saviom* rejoice in 
the very hour of His passion. The one was His 
word to the dying and penitent thief, "To-day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise " ; the other was His 
surrender of Himself to God : " Father, into Thy 
bands I commend My spirit." The first signified 
that Paradise was to Him already an experience, 
present and assured, that He had power not only to 
enter it, but to bring His feithful with Him. The 
second signified that when the shock of the colliding 
forces had passed, the hand of God still held Him, 
and He knew the face of God to be looking upon Him 
in everlasting tenderness. 

But we have not yet exhausted the significance 
of the Cross and the Passion, and the figures which 
are so placed as to enhance the grace and the power 
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of Him Who is in their midst. The one male&ctor 
shows us evil at its best ; the other, evil at its worst. 
There are men, indeed, who think that the difference 
between them may be traced to the will of God, 
forgetting that a difficulty lifted from the will of man 
into the will of God is magnified rather than diminished. 
The difference, so &r as their evil is concerned, must 
be sought in themselves, though the source of all good 
is to be found in God. The impenitent man shows 
evil at its basest, the heart obdurate, insensible, im- 
conscious of its own quality and character and deserts, 
I have heard men describe the miseries which attend 
the deathbed of the imgodly, invoking in proof the 
cries of agony and despair with which they have 
splintered the drowsy ears of death : Voltaire is said 
— though felsely — to have begged a httle more time 
for life and repentance : the stricken sinner who has 
asked for six months wherein to make his peace with 
the God he had all his life long been proud to despise 
and disobey. But these are hopeful and gracious signs : 
for there is something infinitely worse than the agony 
of a conscience that will not be silent in the &tce of 
death ; there is its obduracy, its dumb indifference, 
its heartwholeness. The man who lives after a great 
sin as if he had never sinned, and who dies in the 
odour of respectability and is buried amid the praise 
of the conventional and well-to-do, is a more hopeless 
sinner than Cain, who cried, " My punishment is 
greater than I can bear," or than Judas, who could 
not bear to live after he had betrayed his Master. 
Of this worst kind of sinner the impenitent thief 
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remains the t)rpe. He dies a sinner who feels as if 
he had not sinned, believing that the best thing 
God can do with him is to save him from the 
death he deserves and let him live to do wrong as 
of old. 

But the penitent man shows evil at its best; the 
good natm'e resurgent within the bad, pleading to be 
saved from the body of death that it may become spirit 
and live as God liveth. And between these two we 
see Jesus in the moment of supreme agony tasting 
supreme joy, feeling His " thirst," feeling also His work 
to be " finished," yet feeling that ere it can be described 
as ended the man who has spoken to Him in penitence 
and faith must be saved And as the word He uttered 
speaks of Himself as well as to the dying man, we may 
imagine the two entering Paradise together : the Saviomr 
with the penitent thief as the first-fruits of the saved. 
And when the saint new to heaven is met and guided 
through its crowded ways, the guide who meets and 
conducts him to the centre of light points out two 
figures — ^the Lamb on the Throne and one who humbly 
sits upon its steps ; and then he says, '' There is the 
man who in the hour and article of death believed on 
the Christ, and there is the Christ Who in the same 
hour saved the man." 
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The divergencies of the Gospels reach their extreme 
point in the narratives of the Resurrection. So far 
from that feet throwing suspicion on the witnesses, it 
rather raises a presumption in their favour, for the cast 
of their evidence is exactly what might have been 
expected from agitated men suddenly confronted with 
a sight which, however blessed, was overwhelming, 
upset all their notions, flooded them with utterly 
strange and revolutionising, half-discemed convictions. 
No wonder that eyes accustomed to darkness were 
dazzled by such a sunrise. Divergencies there are ; 
contradictions there are not. It is better to seek to 
grasp the special aspect presented in each incident than 
to try to piece the fragments together — a task possible 
only if we had independent and complete knowledge of 
the whole. Such an attempt is all that is made here. 
We do not endeavour to draw up a time table for 
Easter Day, but only note that the appearances to 
individuals preceded that to the assembled disciples, and 
that those in Jerusalem are markedly different from 
those in Galilee. The comprehensiveness of the 
manifestations as a wh<de, which results frcHU the 
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diverse characteristics of each, will, it is hoped, appear 
as we proceed. 

I. 

One point of time is fixed. The Risen Lord appeared 
first to Mary of Magdala. The story of that appear- 
ance is too beautiful not to be true. If its narrator was 
not simply telling what had been told him, he was one 
of the greatest masters of dramatic poetry that the 
world has ever seen. If the episode is not history, 
the genius that conceived it, with its subtle insight, 
its reticence, its all-mastering simplicity, its unforced 
pathos, has done as great a feat as Shakespeare ever 
did. To understand the manner of the lord's self- 
revelation and the motive of His prohibition, which 
sounds so harsh at first, the character and mood of 
Mary, as they are signalised in the earlier part of the 
narrative, must be kept in view. She was utterly 
absorbed in sorrow. She had been once already to the 
tomb, and had rushed back to Peter and John with the 
lament: "They have taken away the Lord . . . and 
we know not where they have laid Him." Separating 
herself fi-om the others who are included in that " we," 
she had returned alone, cbrawn by an aimless impulse, 
since she knew that the place was empty. She had not 
been with Peter and John in their swift race to the 
tomb. Manlike, they went away, Peter " wondering," 
John "believing." Womanlike, she remained, and to 
her neither wonder nor belief, but only a supreme sense 
of desolation, was suggested. She was robbed even of 
the dear form which to her was " the Lord." Swallowed 
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up in the one thought, she looked with dull, uninterested 
eyes at the suddenly visible angels. What are angels 
or anything else to a woman with such a sorrow ? She 
answered them listlessly, foiling to hear in their question 
a veiled offer of consotation. There is a subtle diEfer- 
ence in her answers to the angels and to Peter and 
John. To the latter she had spoken of " the Lord " ; to 
the former she says " my Lord," seeking to monopolise 
with the selfishness of grief. Wearily impatient of vain 
talk, she mechanically turned from them to hug her 
sorrow alone, and she saw Jesus "standing," not 
coming. He is there ; how He came there is not 
told. She looked at Him as listlessly as at the angels. 
Her non-recognition of Him does not need the supposi- 
tion of a change in His body to explain it. The 
gardener was the most likely person to be there at that 
hour in the morning. She could not see clearly throi^h 
the mist of tears. She scarcely stayed to look, but 
began again her one cry, with the addition of a half 
hope that now she might find where the dear corpse 
had been spirited. The indeiinite "they have taken 
away " was changed into a hypothetical " thou." She 
identified her Lord with the dead body ; " Him " 
means His corpse. She hoped for nothing more than 
to lay " Him " again reverently in some inviolable 
resting-place ; and love strengthened a woman's weak 
arms to bear the burden : " I will take Him away." 

Thus self-absorbed, listless, hopeless, passionately 
clinging to the sacred form, she turned away from " the 
gardener" too. Is there an)'thing finer, if it were 
imagination, or more inevitably true as history, than the 
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single-worded revelation, spoken while her &ce was 
turned away, and the single-worded cry of recognition ? 
Who can fail to hear the tender cadences recalling the 
past in the one, and the wonder and rapture in the 
other ? But Mary's exclamation, '' Rabbuni," reveals 
the weakness as well as the strength of her love and 
&ith ; for she used the old name, which she would £Eun 
perpetuate on this side of the gulf that death and 
resurrection had made. It was not to be. That name 
never appears again after that moment, and her use of 
it betrays the respect in which she needed educating. 
The educational process was begun at once. With 
characteristic impulsiveness, in the tumult of her new 
joy, and scarcely aware of what she was doing, she 
made a movement as if to clasp Jesus' feet. And then 
the prohibition to touch Him wove an invisible, but 
impregnable, film between Him and her, and must have 
chilled her heart. Worse women than Mary had been 
allowed to bathe His feet with tears. Thomas and the 
rest were invited to touch Him; why was Mary 
prevented ? Because her love was clinging too much 
to the outward form, and because it wished to go back 
altogether to the old relation, now ended for ever. 

The touch that she desired was forbidden, but the 
prohibition was not only prohibitive. The reason for 
not touching was His not having ascended, and that 
implies, "When I am ascended you may touch." 
The ascended Christ is more accessible by His 
Ascension. It does not separate Him from the grasp 
of faith and love, which is the true grasp, but brings 
Him more near. He has ascended up, " that He might 
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fill all things," and His departure is not withdrawal, 
but the transition to a more real presence, and the 
means of a more intimate communion. They who 
hold Him by &ith, meditation, and obedience need 
not envy those whose "hands have handled of the 
Word of Life," The love that clings to earth needs to 
be taught that the true treasure is to be clasped "where 
Jesus is, sitting at the right hand of God." Hearts that 
sorrow, dinging like Maiy to dear dust, and turning 
away like her even from angels' offers of help, are 
calmed and lifted when they turn to the ascended Lord. 
Faith that unduly exalts the material, that is emotional 
and tending to be sensuous and to hunger for some 
"real presence," has to be purged, eimobled, and 
spiritualised by learning what presence is real, and that 
it is better to have Him dwelling in the heart by faith 
than to have Him as they had who companied with 
Him whilst He was here among men. 

Touch was prohibited ; service was permitted. To 
proclaim Him is one way to touch Him. "Tell My 
brethren " — who are so called for the first time — " that 
I ascend " — for ascension is the outcome of resurrection, 
and is even now begun — "unto My Father and your 
Father, and My God and your God " — for, while we are 
made sons through the Son, we are not sons as the Son. 
Hb unique elevation above us, and our lifting up to 
brotherhood with Him are smelted together in the 
wondrous message with which the risen Lord greets us 
His brethren. 

The account of the appearance to the womrai 
coming &om the sepulchre (Matt, zzviii. 8-10) ihas been 
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regarded as being distinct from that to Mary Magdalene, 
while others have supposed that Matthew, in his con- 
densed statement, has referred as occurring to ''the 
women" what reaUy happened to Mary only. The 
similarities between the incidents do not n^;ative the 
idea of their being distinct, for, given like circumstances 
and like actors, similarity is more probable than dis- 
similarity. But the two events, if they are two, are 
so much alike that the appearance to the women adds 
nothing to the lessons of that to Mary. 

II. 

Mary saw Jesus because she was all compact of love 
and sorrow. The two travellers to Enmiaus were 
'^ communing and questioning together," trying to find a 
clue through the lab3rrinth into which the Crucifixion 
and the report of the Resurrection had led them. A 
seeking mind is as dear to Jesus as a loving heart — ^to 
know is as sacred a longing as to love. Some apprehend 
Him best through emotion ; some through reason. 
The comparison of these two earliest manifestations 
casts light on each. The one is sufiused with a glow 
of feeling like rosy morning, the other is clear and 
uncoloured like noonday. In the one a single word, 
"Mary," tells all; in the other prolonged instruction 
prepares for the manifestation, which comes late and 
almost fells into the background. The two disciples 
were unimportant members of the company. Only one 
of them seems to have been known by name to Luke, 
and he is never again heard of. They had slipped away, 
as their words show, after the news of the angel's vision 
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and John and Peter's visit to the tomb, and before the 
appearance to Mary was known. If they had been 
more ready to catch at the glimmer of hope, they would 
have stayed with the others, and, instead of discussing 
what these things could mean, would have waited to 
see what they did mean. We often rack our brains 
over half-finished processes, the problems of which 
would solve themselves if we had patience. The 
stranger who joined them pot a strange question for 
a stranger, but it was felt to be inspired by sympathy 
and wish to help. Cleophas' naive answer took for 
granted that everybody in the city knew of the Cruci- 
fizion, but forgot that the questioner might know of it, 
and not know that they were talking of it. Jesus 
comes desiring men to tell Him their perplexities as 
well as their sorrows. He asked Mary, " Why weepest 
thou ? " He asked the two, " What maimer of com- 
munications are these ? " 

The question opened the flood-gates, and the 
burdened hearts poured themselves out. The eager, 
voluble answer reveals the mental perplexities of the 
two. They were sure that Jesus was a prophet ; the 
Crucifixion had utterly shattered their hope that he was 
the Messiah. They were sinking into despair, and that 
eloquent " we Xm&Ud" tells how their firmest faith was 
melting away. What a contrast to Mary's, " They have 
taken away my Ix)rd " 1 They do not so much sorrow 
for the dead Jesus as for their own dead hopes. They 
mourn the collapse of a movement which they had 
hoped might become national, rather than the death 
of a beloved friend. The cause is lost because the 
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leader has fadlen. Now we see there the first crack 
in the wall, the first disintegrating effect of the death. 
Why did not the process, which is evidently begun, go 
on ? Why did these two, who probably were meditat- 
ing desertion in their escape to Emmaus, not carry out 
their intention ? Why did not the sheep scatter when 
the Shepherd fell ? They were banning to do so. 
The only reason why it did not be&ll the disciples ci 
Jesus as it befell those of Theudas, who ''were dis- 
persed and came to nought " when he was slain, is — ^the 
Resurrection. Deny it, and the existence of the Chinch 
is an insoluble puzzle. 

But another current of thought was whirling in 
these men's minds, clashing against the former. Jesus' 
former enigmatical references to ''the third day" and 
the reports of angels' appearances disturbed them; 
but they fell back on the unreliableness of what was, 
after all, but what " certain women " said that angels 
had said — ^the report of a report — and the glimmer of 
hope was quenched by the negation, " Him they saw 
not." Jesus did not yet reveal Himself, for the two 
were not yet ready for the revelation. They needed 
to understand His death before they could be led to 
know His Resurrection. They had thought that the 
Crucifixion was the confutation of His Messiahship, and 
they had to learn that it was the confirmation of it, and 
the direct path to His Messianic "glory." Until we 
know that the Cross is the very vital centre-point of 
His work, the necessary preliminary of His dominion 
over men, and His Throne itself, we are not ready to 
hear of His Resurrection. But when we have taken 
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into mind and heart the truth that "the Messiah ought 
to suffer these things," then the transcendent miracle 
of the Resiurection and its sequel the Ascension will 
appear what they are, the fit end of a sacrifice so 
transcendent, the fit pledge of a redemption so com- 
plete. The true use of the Old Testament was taught 
us all by the lessons given to these two. However 
questions as to the dates and manner of origination of 
its component parts may be solved^ it is a book as well 
as " a library," an organic whole, containing a develop- 
ing revelation and a converging raovement which tend 
towards and settle on Jesus Christ. 

The revelation in the house was the sequel of the 
instruction by the way, and it teaches much as to the 
permanent relation of Jesus to His servants. He does 
not abide uninvited, though He comes unasked. It 
was 00 make-believe that, when the three came to 
the house where the two were to stay the night, " He 
made as though He would have gone fiuther." A 
chance companion, picked up by the way, must, of 
course, part company at the door unless invited in. 
The invitation in this case was dictated by hospitality 
quite as much as by the wish to retain the stranger's 
company, for the reasons by which they press their 
invitation speak of the gathering darkness as making 
His journeying further difficult or dangerous. It is 
always true that, if we wish to keep Jesus with us, we 
have to ask Him to abide. We keep Him by desire, 
by prayer, by not bringing into the house anything 
which drives Him thence. Another permanent truth 
shadowed in that quiet eveniog meal in the humble 
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home is that where Jesus is welcomed as guest, He 
becomes host. He took the place of the master of the 
feast — a strange thing for a guest to do, which would 
begin the opening of the two disciples' eyes. It was 
'' in breaking of bread " — not merely at the time . of, 
but in the act of— that He made Himself known; 
possibly by some well remembered gesture or word, 
but also, as would appear from Luke's statement that 
''their eyes were opened/' by the removal of some 
subjective hindrance to recognition. 

The homeliness of the act of revelation is very 
striking and instructive, and the large truths taught by 
it for all time may well gladden and encourage us when 
we think of how little we can set befere Him. The 
lesson taught by deed at Eiiunaus was repealed in 
words from Heaven to the tepid church of Laodicea, 
'' If any man open the door, I will come in and sup 
with him, and he with Me." If we know Him as risen, 
we do not need His bodily presence ; '' He vanished 
out of their sight." The lesson which the disciples had 
to learn during the forty days was begun at once ; and 
we, like them, have to realise that there is a presence, 
most sweet, real, and sufficient, which is wholly inde- 
pendent of corporeal juxtaposition, and that, though we 
are '' absent from the Lord " while we are present in the 
body, yet in a far truer view He is with us all the 
days till we go to be with Him, " which is far better." 
He will tarry with us at oiu* desire. He will sit at our 
tables. When the shadows begin to fall, He will abide 
with us and bring us to the eternal home, where we 
shall sit at His table in His kingdom, and with newly 
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opened eyes shall see Him as He is, and He will not 
vanish from our sight, nor we go out any more for 
ever. 

III. 

The detailed narratives of the appearances to Mary 
and to the two disciples contrast with the deep silence 
as to the third interview with an individual on the day 
of Resurrection. That the Lord was risen indeed, and 
had appeared to Simon, was known by " the eleven and 
them that were with them " at the time of the return 
of the two from Emmaus ; and Paul enumerates it as 
one of the ^icts which made up the testimony common 
to other apostles and himself. But not a syllable of 
detail is forthcoming. The reason for the reticence is 
plain, and the reason for Jesus' seeking Peter is no less 
obvious. The denier's madness of treachery lasted but 
an hour, and the Lord's last look melted his heart. His 
tears told how he felt that poisoned arrow, whose 
torture many of us know, of remorse for a fault which 
can never now be confessed or atoned — " If I could only 
tell Him how ashamed and miserable I am ; but He is 
dead, and will never know 1 " Into that gloom came, 
like the first breath of spring to a frost-bound land, the 
message whidi only the Gospel, that in some sense is 
Peter's, records: "Tell my disciples, and Peter" at 
which his heart must have leaped up, though his belief 
lagged behind. Then came the rush to the tomb, from 
which John went away "believing," while Peter only 
reached to "wondering in himself," an attitude of 
suspense and bewilderment very unusual with him. 
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Possibly he may have sought solitude to brood and 
wonder. Then all at once Jesus was beside him. The 
fact was to him, as to the others, the change from 
despair to triumph ; but it was further fraught with a 
meaning for him alone. It told him that no denials or 
faults bar Christ's love. A black dam across the stream 
does hold back the water from the parched field, but 
does not prevent it flowing round and roimd it. It 
told Peter as it tells us, whose denials are often more 
habitual and therefore more criminal than Peter s, that 
Jesus is very near a penitent. As surely as the shepherd 
hears the lost lamb's bleat, or the mother her child's 
cry, so surely does He still hear the sigh of the contrite. 
In the sepulchre He knew Peter's penitence ; therefore, 
risen, He came to heal and restore. From Heaven He 
knows ours, and will hasten to comfort and pardon. 

We do not know what did pass between Jesus and 
Peter, but we know what must have passed. There is 
only one thing that a penitent can say to Jesus : and, 
blessed be He, there is only thing that Jesus can say to 
a penitent. Confession with tears and shame, forgive- 
ness full and swift, are separated by no appreciable 
interval. As soon as the barrier is broken, the flood 
pours in. True, the consciousness of forgiveness may 
grow gradually ; it comes sometimes sudden as a flash, 
but sometimes slow as dawn. Peter's experience led to 
a higher type of character, and was part of his education 
for his work, as Jesus said to him, "When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren." Sins repented are 
enemies slain, whose strength was thought of old to 
pass into the slayer's muscles. Experience of our 
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weakness teaches humility, watchfulness, and charity ; 
experience of forgiveness deepens love. 

Why do the evangelists and disciples not know the 
details of the interview ? Because Peter, with unususd 
reticence, locked lips which were often too ready to 
open. By the lake he was publicly reinstated in his 
office ; but his reinstatement in his X<ord's love and his 
washing so as again to have part in Jesus were shrouded 
in complete secrecy. The deepest experiences are to 
be kept hidden, it is not well to lay bare the secret 
moments of communion. Of course, reticence as to 
individual experience does not mean concealment of 
one's Christianity, and sometimes to adduce one's own 
experience is the best way of leading others to ^ith. 
But the more general the forms into which even 
personal experience is cast the better. Peter's addresses 
in Acts glance more than once at his liSi, when they 
speak of the Jews " denying the Holy One and the 
Just " ; and, in the second Epistle attributed to him, the 
verj' climax of the false teachers' sin is " denying the 
Lord that boi^ht them." 

IV. 
The appearances to individuals prepared the way for 
that to the gathered disciples, of which we have two 
accounts remarkably supplementing each other. Luke's 
deals chiefly with the removal of doubts by proofe of 
Christ's bodily identity, while John's hastens on to tell 
of the subsequent charge to the disciples. Luke is the 
more specific in the statement of the persons to whom 
the manifestation was made, for be names tlietn M "tli* 
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eleven and them that were with them/' while John 
says simply "the disciples," which might mean the 
Apostles only. The wider circle of spectators is 
important, as suggesting the special characteristic of the 
appearance, that it was to the assembled community, 
and thus completed the wonderful series of revelations 
on the day of Resurrection. It had been a day of 
excitement and strange rumours, and as evening fell the 
scattered disciples stole back to the Upper Room. They 
were brave, for they dared to meet ; they were timid, 
for they barred themselves in. Eager talk was going 
on, for the two from Emmaus had just returned with 
their news. But the buzz of discussion fell silent, for 
there in the midst, not coming but come, stood the 
Lord "with His human air." He broke the silence 
with the ordinary greeting, as if He were come back 
from an insignificant separation, and the familiar words 
" Peace be imto you " bridged the gulf of the grave, and 
knit to-day to the days which had seemed so hopelessly 
gone. How profoundly true to hiunan nature is it that 
a spasm of terror was the answer to the gentle greeting ! 
How little had the reports of those who had seen Him 
been believed I The incredulity of the disciples gives 
force to their subsequent testimony, and puts out of 
court the attempts to explain their belief in the Resur- 
rection as a hallucination, bom of their wishes or 
excited imaginations. Such a persuasion would not 
root or grow in such soil. Jesus marked and gently 
reproved their dread, inviting them to do what had been 
forbidden Mary — to touch and handle, in order to make 
sure of His identity and of His corporeity, and even 
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anticipating their touch by "showing them His hands 
and His feet." With a delicate and true psychological 
insight, Luke palliates the disbelief which survived that 
evidence by tracing it to the disciples' very joy. The 
eating " before them " dissipated the last film of doubt, 
and the full sunshine of the glad conviction flooded the 
chamber, though it was night. They knew Him for the 
same, though different. He had a body, and it bore the 
marks of the wounds in hands and feet. The risen Lord 
carries the scars of His passion in hands and feet ; the 
ascended Lord is " a Lamb standing as though it had 
been slain." 

John's narrative says nothing of the disdples' terror, 
nor of their joy-bom disbelief ; but tells of the showing 
of the hands and the side, and of the gladness bom of 
faith and sight. It marks off the subsequent part of the 
incident as a whole in itself, by the repetition of the 
greeting of peace. They who were sure that He was 
risen were capable of a deeper p)eace, and ready for a 
solemn charge. They were appointed to a mission, 
endowed with needed equipment, and shown the issue 
of their work. The whole Church received the charge 
and the gift, and they were given to all Christians. 
Everj- Christian is "sent" by Christ, because he has 
seen Him, had communion with Him, and been glad- 
dened and filled with pwace thereby. It is no pre- 
rogative of a class, but the solemn obligation on all, 
inherent in the fact of being a disciple, which is in 
question here. Christ's action in sending us is parallel 
with God's in sending Him. He speaks in royal style, 
claiming absolute autbori^ to dispose of is. 
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disciples' mission depends on, and continues. His. 
The language here implies that He still carries on His 
mission, though under changed form, through us His 
envoys, who continue His work by proclaiming it, and 
who are to reproduce His attitude to God and the 
world, as ambassadors represent their sovereign, or as 
clouds dyed with sunshine may help weak eyes, that 
could not gaze imdazzled on the fountain of their 
light 

Jesus never enjoins duties without giving powers. 
Therefore the universal endowment follows hard on the 
imiversal charge. The significant symbol of breathing 
on the disciples recalls the story of man's creation. The 
risen Lord imparts His own life to His servants. 
Coming from the dead. He brought, guarded in His 
hands, the spark of a new life. Pentecost did not 
supersede that earlier communication. The ascended 
Lord could impart, and the disciples who knew Him 
to have ascended could receive, a fuller gift of that 
Divine life, the communication of which corresponds 
to, and follows, the progress of revelation. That new 
life fits for being Christ's envoys, and without it 
Christian effort is vain. But we have to "take" the 
Holy Spirit, for so the word rendered " receive " more 
accurately means. How do we take ? By desire, by 
waiting to receive, for a cup imsteadily or fitfully held 
out will not be filled, and much wine will be spilled ; by 
faithfully using what we have, and by discipline to avoid 
what checks the flow. The consequence of the charge 
and the gift is to give power over sins. This great word 
really points not to any priestly power of absolution, 
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but to the effect of the Church's discharge of its Christ- 
appointed task. His work was to take away sin, and 
that is done by His Cross : His servant's work is to 
proclaim, " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world " ; and the reception of that Gospel 
takes away the sins of the accepter, while the rejection 
of it binds on the rejecter a heavier burden of trans- 
gression and guilt. " We are a savour of life unto life or 
of death unto death " is the best comment on that great 
saying. 



" But Thomas, one of the twelve, was not with them 
when Jesus came." His absence may have been 
accidental, but the specification that he was an apostle is 
probably to hint that, being one, he should not have 
been absent. His other appearances in John's Gospel 
show him as prone to gloomy forecasts, while truly 
cleaving to his Lord. He was no coward, for he was 
ready to go with Him and to die with Him, but he was 
constitutionally pessimistic. Probably, therefore, he 
keenly felt that all was over, that the keystone had 
fallen from the arch and left it a ruin. His isolation 
may have been the first step to desertion. He kept 
apart, and thereby missed the blessing. Solitude may 
be blessed, and is in some measure essential to deep 
experience of Christian or any other noble life ; but it 
runs many risks of having idiosyncrasies exaggerated 
into deformities, of distorting the proportions of truth, 
and of being left dry, like Gideon's fleeoe^ \ 
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around is glistening with dewdrops. Dying embers 
raked together break into flame, but scattered on the 
hearth they grow cold. 

Thomas was not long absent, for his conversation 
with the others appears to have taken place on the 
Easter evening, since it was " eight days " after it that 
the disciples were again assembled within the usual 
chamber. But his gloomy mood persisted, like some 
sullen black rock that refuses to smile in sunshine. 
The eager exclamation of the other disciples stirred no 
beginning of credence in him. He stood at the same 
point as the others had been at, when they had but 
the same evidence as he had. They had treated the 
women's story as "idle tales," such as a sick man's 
fancies are, and he treated their words in the same 
fashion. He is called " doubting Thomas," but he was 
no doubter. Unhesitating, positive, dogmatic disbelief 
was his mental attitude. The very form of his sentence 
betrays it. If he had had the feintest glimmer of cre- 
dence he would have said, " If I shall see .... I 
will believe," not " Unless I see .... I will not 
believe." He is clinging with both hands to his incre- 
dulity, and resisting any attempt to loosen his clutch. 
The same dogged determination is seen in his prescribing 
conditions of belief, which he had no right to do, and 
in the conditions which he prescribes, which were 
clearly not the only sufficient evidences conceivable. 
He is demanding what the others had had offered, and 
they could say little in answer to such a close copy of 
their own previous state ; but his demand was none 
the less arrogant. He was wrong, too, in making belief 
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depeDdent on his will. And in all these particulars he 
has had many followers in all times, and the type is not 
extinct to-day. 

A week passed without Jesus coming to the disciples. 
It was well to leave them to digest their new experi- 
ences, and to adjust these to their former beliefs. Sound 
spiritual development needs pauses for rumination, and 
the men who were soon to be left to themselves needed 
to be gradually accustomed to the new conditions. So 
the Lord withdrew, as a mother will go a little way 
from her in&nt, to encourage it to stand alone and 
totter towards her. Again the disciples gathered, again 
the doors were barred, again He " stood in the midst " 
suddenly visible, and still again the gracious greeting 
was spoken to all Not till he had shared in the 
general benediction did Thomas receive special treat- 
ment. Jesus repeats the wild words and grants the 
arrogant demands. How different they must have 
sounded wh«n heard from Christ ! The varnish of 
spirited independence, of hearsay talk was off them, 
and the fiaws in the bare wood were plain. How many 
speeches of ours would make us similarly ashamed if 
Jesus repeated them to us 1 The gracious granting of 
the arrogant terms was accompanied by a penetrating 
warning, " Become not faithless, but believing," which 
points to the source of disbelief as being not lack of 
evidence but of disposition to look at it. There was 
light enough to see by, if his eyes had been right. The 
warning points also to the danger of such a temper 
growing on a man, till at last it becomes dominaDt, and 
he sinks into the class of " faithless." 
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The granting of the conditions took away all wish 
to insist on them. Thomas did not need to touch now. 
The conviction rushed into his mind and heart. " Then 
He heard my rash words ; He was here when I spoke 
them ; He loves me still." The glimpse of Jesus' 
knowledge and patient love acted on him as it had 
done on Nathanael, and opened for him a yet more 
wonderful sight, and drew from him a yet more full 
confession — "My Lord and my God." That is the 
highest point ever reached by a disciple while Jesus 
was on earth; and it was reached at a bound by the 
most dogged disbeliever of them all. The rolling 
smoke-cloud caught fire and flamed high; it is pos- 
sible to pass from the lowest abyss of disbelief to the 
heights of faith. Thomas' belief in the Resurrection 
was based on sight; but his faith, expressed in his 
rapturous exclamation, was based on something better 
than sight. So in some sense he belonged to both the 
classes referred to in the last beatitude with which Jesus 
closed the scene, and, looking down the ages, set us on 
a level with, and even above, those who companied 
with Him here. They who love the unseen Christ in 
Whom, though now they see Him not, yet they believe, 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and inherit the blessing of 
deliverance from the dominion of sense, and of the 
presence of the Lord, Whom they see with clearer eyes 
than the brightest that look on things seen and temporal. 

VI. 

The appearance by the lake has to be connected 
with the first miraculous draught of fishes, which was 
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symbolical of the Apostles' calling to be "fishers of 
men." It, too, is a revelation in symbolic form of the 
disciples' calling and of the Master's presence and help. 
It might have seemed dull work to go back to their 
nets, after three years of companionship with the Lord, 
and with the expectation of meeting Him, as He had 
promised, flaming in their hearts. But steadfast adher- 
ence to humble tasks steadies and fits for great 
moments. Jesus appeared to a boatful of (ishemien ; 
we shall be most likely to meet Him in the dusty road 
of daily life. There was no chance of a catch after 
sunrise, and at the moment when hope was lowest the 
Stranger on the beach hailed the boat with a question 
as to their success. A curt answer, such as weary men 
with empty nets would be likely to fling over a hundred 
yards of water to a stranger, betrayed their irritable 
mood. Then the revealing words were spoken which 
carry a lesson for us all. Still does Jesus direct His 
ser\'ants. He is stiil interested in our toils. He often 
commands seemingly liopeless elTorts. The season may 
appear to be past, and long discouragement may have 
wearied and depressed us, but if we listen we may still 
hear His guiding, stimulating voice. He prospers obedi- 
ence. There may not always be large, visible results, 
but the net cast at His word never comes back empty. 
" If the house be not worthy, your peace " is not spilled 
on the ground, but " shall return to you again." John 
recognised Jesus, because he had love's clear eyes and 
the meditative temper ; we miss seeing that " it is the 
Lord," because we do not love enough nor ponder 
enough. To see Him bnghtens evsiy joy, mootlit 
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rough places, calms hearts, braces muscles, emiobles 
and tiansfigures life. The man of action was slower to 
discern, but quicker to flounder to his Lord's feet. 
Penitence even more than love sent him over the 
boat's side to splash to the Master. He was far more 
conscious of sin than when he cried, after the first 
miraculous draught, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man." The deeper our contrition, the more we cling to 
Jesus. 

The servants with their Lord on the shore received 
a revelation which is true for all ages. In that 
mysterious meal we need not suppose a miracle; but 
who lit the fire and prepared the food ? Who but the 
Lord ? It was just what men wet, hungry, weary, 
would require. It was just what their wives or mothers 
would have done for them. Jesus cares for our lowest 
needs. But they brought their share to the meal, and 
Jesus accepted what they brought. Is that not true 
always ? Do not the disciples' works follow them, and 
is it not written of old, " They that have gathered it shall 
eat it in the courts of My holiness " ? They stood 
awed and apart, and had to be bidden to " come and 
dine," or rather to break their fast. Again the Lord 
took the place of host, and was " known in breaking of 
bread." The whole is a parable of His care for His 
servants here, and a prophecy of the heavenly life, when 
we shall leave the tossing sea and the wet boats, and 
stand on the steadfast shore in the breaking of the 
eternal morning, and He Himself will gird Himself and 
come forth and serve us. 
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VII. 
The meal seems to have been eaten in silence. 
With what tense expectation must the disciples have 
waited for the Lord's first word, and with what a heart- 
throb must Peter have heard his old name spoken I 
The treatment of the penitent denier is a revelation for 
all time of how Jesus deals with a faithless servant 
conscious of his fall. The intention of the triple 
question is evidently to recall the threefold denial, and 
the same merciful forcing of Peter to look at his past 
appears in the first form of the Lord's question, which 
adds "more than these," and recalls the boast which 
had been so shamefully falsified. Jesus is loving when 
He compels us to go over the steps of our departure 
fi-om Him. The retrospect is most profitable after He 
has assured us of His forgiveness, as He had done to 
Peter in the secret interview on Easter day. Jesus asks 
from His faithless servant not laments for the past nor 
vows for the future, but the love which ensures both. 
He trusts discredited professions. Peter had professed 
abundantly, and belied all ; but the Lord's way is to 
trust even the faithless, or what would become of us 
who have given Him "a little feith all undisproved" ? 
The risen Lord accepts such love as we can offer. He 
asked in His two first questions for one kind of love, 
and Peter offered another ; but in the third He takes 
Peter's own word, and is, as it were, content if he will 
give Him that. He receives the most imperfect love, 
and by receiving educates it. 
Peter's threefold confes 
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sense of sin need not make us falter in professing our 
love, and that a disciple should be sure of it. Love 
is a matter of consciousness, not of inference. Self- 
examination is good to detect imperfections and incon- 
sistencies, but though all sin is inconsistent with love 
to Jesus, we dare not say that any sin is incompatible 
with it. A Christian should be ever conscious of Christ's 
all-seeing eye, and shape his profession accordingly. 
Peter trusted that his Lord saw the true heart under the 
cowardly denial, and we may have the blessed thought 
that He still discerns the love beneath the sin. The 
threefold commission has special reference to the 
apostolic office of nourishing and tending the lambs and 
the sheep, and it completes the exposition of functions 
of that office, when connected with the symbol employed 
at the first miraculous draught, " Thou shalt catch men." 
But it also carries lessons for all disciples, for it teaches 
that love to Christ is best expressed by service of men 
for His sake, and that the qualification for service is 
love to Him. A man conscious of his sin, sure of 
Christ's pardon, penetrated therefore by love to Him, 
is the man who will most completely and effectually 
serve his fellows. 

The charge for service is immediately followed by 
the prediction of suffering to death. Like all true 
shepherds, Peter must be ready to give his life for the 
sheep. The command which closes the charge to Peter, 
"Follow Me," had, no doubt, reference to an actual 
movement away from the group, but has also a symbolic 
meaning, and invests both the shepherd's duty and the 
martyr's pains with a glorifying halo, and sums up all 
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di3Cipleship in one sweet word. The apostle had that 
morning " girt his fisher's coat on " in his hurry to reach 
Jesus, and tlie prediction alludes to that act as character- 
istic of the energetic, self-reliant young fisherman, 
impatient of restraint and scorning help. A tone of 
kindly pity is audible in the contrast between vigorous 
manhood and feeble old age. The prediction of death 
lies chiefly in the last clause : "Another shall . . . lead 
thee whither thou wouldest not." The risen Lord has 
the keys of death and Hades, and calmly assumes the 
right to set to tasks which call for the surrender of life 
itself. In one form or other that surrender is needed 
for all service. There is no nobility in a life which does 
not die daily, and no fruitfulness in a soul, any more 
than in " a com of wheat," unless it die. Wills must be 
yielded and hands stretched out, and the life of nature 
weakened, not by age but by suppression. To let Him 
carry us whither we would not is peace and power. 

" When He had spoken this," He no doubt moved 
away a little space, but probably the movement was 
simply intended to give emphasis to the command to 
follow, which was meant to sum up all Christian duty. 
Again we trace a retrospective allusion both to " Come 
after Me," spoken on occasion of the former 
miraculous draught, and to Peter's boast of willingness 
to follow Jesus wherever His path led. The "afterward " 
then pointed to had now begun. The risen Lord 
presents Himself as the Guide for all life. It is an 
unparalleled claim, and yet the world recognises its 
justice, and aims deserved shafts of scorn at 
disciples' partial obedience to the com 
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master-word of Christian ethics, and diai^es the wbole 
aspect of duty. The world would be reroliitionised if 
the Church really foUowed Jesus. If we do so we shall 
not be alone in the lonely moment of death, but shall 
hear Him saying, ''When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee/' and shall tread in His 
footstq>s through the dark gorge up to the l<^ty table- 
lands where there is always light, and there shall fcdlow 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 

John's following makes it certain that the command 
was literaL His movement was no presumptuous 
intrusion, and he beautifully hints at the vindication of 
it in describing himself as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, and who had received the confidential whisper 
of the name of the betrayer. He might well think that 
he might hear an)rthing that Peter was to hear. Peter's 
old self flashed out in his quick turning at the sound of 
footsteps behind him, and in his question as to what 
John's task was to be. Again Christ asserted His 
power to determine life or death. His sovereign "I 
will" is to keep John living when all the rest were 
gone. But the great lesson taught is that of the equal 
rights of the two types of service and character, the 
contemplative and the practical. Mary and Martha are 
sisters; Rachel and Leah are wives. John scarcely 
appears in Acts, and is silent there by Peter's side. 
His long years of quiet tarrying have left behind them 
the Gospel and Epistles which are the very climax of 
Christian teaching, fiill of deep intuitions, strong ethics, 
spiritual power, and sovereign love. Both types are 
needed, and in this busy age the ''tarrying" type is 
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most urgently called for. To "detenniiie the limits of 
each in our own lives is one of the hardest of our tasks, 
but the temptations to disproportionate activity are 
greater to-day than those to too much meditation. 

VIII. 
Matthew records an appearance to the eleven on 
"the mountain in Galilee," which is apparently identical 
with that to 500 brethren (i Cor. xv. 6). If so, the 
doubts of some, which would be unnatural in the case of 
the Apostles, are intelligible in regard to Galilean 
behevers, who saw the risen Lord then for the first 
time. The place had been previously appointed, and 
was probably that on which they had often gathered to 
listen to Him, round which a thousand tender memories 
clustered. He did not appear suddenly as on other 
occasions, but was seen approaching, probably descend- 
ing the mountain, for they doubted when they saw Him 
coming, and when He came near and spoke the doubts 
melted aw^ay. There was no greeting as in the Upper 
Room, no familiar intercourse, no demonstration of 
corporeity, but all was regal. The words soar above 
comment or paraphrase, and their music, deep as many 
thunders, and sweet as harpers harping with their harps, 
makes our words sound thin and poor. But we can 
reverently discern in them three great movements of 
thought, which are a revelation of the permanent 
relations of the Lord and the Church. There is a great 
claim, in words than which none could more plainly 
assert absolute, unconditional, unlimited authority ; all 
forms of power, all kinds of authority, and that in all 
w 
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comers of the universei He claims for His. It has been 
given at a definite timCi which can only be at the 
Resurrection. It has been given in consequence of His 
death. So all the first Christian teachers taught ; so all 
the first disciples believed, whether Paul with his 
"Wherefore God hath highly exalted Him and given 
Him a name above every name/' or Peter with his 
" Raised Him from the dead and gave Him glory," or 
the writer of Hebrews with his "crowned with glory 
and honour for the suflFering of death," or John with his 
doxology to " the first-begotten of the dead, and the 
prince of the kings of the earth," and his vision of the 
Lamb as it had been slain standing in the midst of the 
throne. That elevation is the exaltation of manhood to 
the throne, and prophesies His servants' exaltation, 
while it points the path which they, too, must tread if 
they are to reign with Him. 

There is a consequent great commission. That 
imiversal sovereignty imposes on us the task of universal 
proclamation of it. He looks to us to make that 
dominion a reality by winning hearts to subjection to 
His loving sway, for He counts not that he really rules 
over reluctant subjects. They who are made disciples 
are to be baptised into the Name which is one and 
threefold. That is not merely the institution of a rite 
or of a formula. The inmost secret of the disciple-life 
is being plunged into communion with the Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit, in Whose revealed character it 
lives and moves and has its being. Disciples are to be 
trained not merely in credenda^ but in agenda^ for all 
Christian truth is practical, and all Christian practice is 
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to be r^ulated by Christian truth. We are still fer 
from " observing all things " which Jesus has commanded 
us. There is, further, a great promise built on the 
claim, and conditioned by fulfilling the commission. 
He promises a real presence, pennanent through all 
changing days, however various their complexion may 
be, and as fresh, real, and all-suflicient at the far-off 
" end " as at first. The Church of the last days has it 
undiminished. To-day may be as full of Him as any 
past has been. But the fulness of His felt presence is 
granted only to obedience. 

A word only can here be said as to the Ascension, 
which is but the visible and sj-mbolic completion of the 
Resurrection. The absence of any reference to it in 
Matthew and John witnesses how entirely these 
evangelists took it for granted as involved in the latter. 
Luke, characteristically, has two accounts of it, and the 
salient feature of these is that the one in the Gospel 
regards the Ascension as the close of the earthly life and 
the disciples' companionship, and that in Acts regards it 
as the beginning of the heavenly reign and the starting 
point for the new relation of the Church to its Lord and 
the world. Hence the former is tinged with retrospect 
of the time "while I was yet with you," lays stress on 
tarrj'ing for the clothing with power "from on high," 
and gives the last glimpse of Him as extending His 
hands io a partii^ blessing, which sends them back to 
Jerusalem worshipping and glad. In Acts, on the other 
hand, all has a forward-looking aspect. The world-wide 
witness is in the foreground, not the waiting in the dty. 
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The disciples' stead&st gaze follows Him, not till He 
dwindles to invisibility, but till in clear view the 
Shechinah cloud wraps Him from their sight. The 
" two men in white apparel " point onwards, fer down 
the ages, and give to the gazers, as to us, the great hope 
of the Christ that shall come, to fill the futiu-e and dieer 
service, even as the great record of the Christ that has 
come is to fill the past and lead us to God. 
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